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PREFACE-. 


T a period  when  War  was  fpreading  defola-  • 


tioQ  over  the  fairefl:  parts  of  Europe,  when 
anarchy  feemed  to  be  extending  its  frightful  pro- 
grefs  from  nation  to  nation,  and  when  the  ftorms 
that  were  gathering  over  his  native  Country 
in  particular,  rendered  it  irnpoffible  to  fay 
how  foon  any  one  of  its  inhabitants  might  be 
forced  to  feek  for  refuge  in  a foreign  land ; the- 
Author  of  the  following  pages  was  induced  to 
crofs  the  Atlantic,  for  the  purpofe  of  examin- 
ing with  his  own  eyes  into  tlid  truth  of  the - 
various  accounts  which  had  been  given  of  the 
flouriihing  and  happy  condition  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  of  afeertaining  whether, 
in  cafe  of  future  emergency,  any  part  of  thofe 
territories  might  be  looked  forward  to,  as  an 
eligible  and  agreeable  place  of  abode.  Arrived  ^ 
in  America,  he  travelled  pretty  generally  through 
the  dates  of  Pennfylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  New  Jerfey,  and  New  York;  he  af- 
terwards paffed  into  the  Canadas,  deiirous  of 
obtaining  equal  information  as  to  the  date  of 
thofe  provinces,  and  of  determining  from  his 
own  immediate  obfervations,  how  far  the  pre- 
fent  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britilh 
dominions  in  America  might  be  inferior,  or 
otherwife,  to  that  of  the  people  of  the  States, 
who  had  now  indeed  thro'wn  off  the  yoke,  but 
were  formerly  common  members  of  the  fame 
extend ve  empire. 
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When  abroad,  he  had  not  the  mofl:  diftant 
intention  of  publifliing  his  travels  ; but  finding 
on  his  return  home,  that  much  of  the  matter 
contained  in  the  following  letters  was  quite 
new  to  his  friends,  and  being  induced  to  think 
that  it  might  prove  equally  new,  and  not  wholly 
unacceptable  to  the  Public,  he  came  to  the  re- 
folution  of  committing  them  to  print : accord* 
ingly  the  prefent  volume  ^ is  now  offered  to  the 
world,  in  an  humble  hope,  that  if  not  enter- 
taining to  all  readers,  it  will  at  leaft  be  fo  to 
fome,  as  well  as  ufeful  to  future  travellers. 

If  it  lhall  appear  to  any  one,  that  he  has 
fpoken  with  too  much  afperity  of  American 
men  and  American  manners,  the  Author  begs 
that  fuch  language  may  not  be  afcribed  to  hafty 
prejudice,  and  a blind  partiality  for  every  thing 
that  is  European.  He  croffed  the  Atlantic 
ftrongly  prepofTeffed  in  favour  of  the  People 
and  the  Country,  which  he  was  about  to  vifit ; 
and  if  he  returned  with  fentiments  of  a dif- 
ferent tendency,  they  refulted  folely  from  a cool 
and  difpaffionate  obfervation  of  what  chance 
prefented  to  his  view  when  abroad. 

An  enthufiaftic  admirer  of  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  the  fcenery  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  pafled  did  not  fail  to  attradl  a great 
part  of  his  attention ; and  interfperfed  through 
the  book  will  be  found  views  of  what  he  thought 
would  be  moft  interefting  tb  his  readers : they 
are  what  he  himfelf  iketched  upon  the  fpot,  that 
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of  Mount  Vernon,  the  Seat  of  General  Wafh- 
ington,  indeed,  excepted,  for  which  he  is  in- 
debted to  an  ingenious  friend  that  he  met  in 
, America,  and  the  View  of  Bethlehem.  He  has 
many  more  views  in  his  pofleffion ; but  he 
thought  it  better  to  furnifh  his  Publiflier  with  a 
few  only,  in  hopes  that  the  engraving  from 
them  would  be  well  executed,  rather  than  with 
a great  many,  which,  had  they  been  given, 
muft  either  have  been  in  a ftyle  unworthy  of  the 
Public  eye,  or  elfe  have  fwelled  the  price  of  the 
volume  beyond  the  reach  of  many  that  may 
now  read  it.  Of  the  refemblance  which  thefe 
views  bear  to  their  refpedtive  archetypes,  thofe  ‘ 
alone  can  be  judges,  who  have  been  fpettators  of 
the  original  feenes.  With  regard  to  the  Cata- 
radt  of  Niagara,  however,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  in  views  on  fo  fmall  a fcale,  no  one  muft 
expedt  to  find  a lively  reprefentation  of  its  won- 
derful and  terrific  vaftnefs,  even  were  they  ex- 
ecuted by  artifts  of  far  fuperior  merit ; the  in- 
ferring of  the  three  in  the  prefent  work  is  done 
merely  in  the  hope  that  they  may  help,  toge- 
ther with  the  ground  plan  of  the  precipice,  if 
it  may  be  fo  called,  to  give  a general  idea  of 
the  pofition  and  appearance  of  that  ftupendous 
Cataradl.  Thofe  who  are  defirous  of  becoming 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  it,  will  foon  be 
gratified,  at  leaft  fo  he  has  been  given  to  under- 
ftand  by  the  artift  in  whofe  hands  they  at  pre- 
fent are,  with  a fet  of  views  from  the  mafterly 
pencil  of  Captain  Fiftier,  of  the  Royal  Britidi 
Artillery,  which  are  allowed  by  all  thofe  who 
have  vifited  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  to  convey  a 
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more  perfe(fl  idea  of  that  wonderful  natural 
curiofity,  than  any  paintings  or  engravings  that 
are  extant. 

Finally,  before  the  Reader  proceeds  to 
the  perufal  of  the  enfuing  pages,  the  Author 
will  juft  beg  leave  to  apprize  him,  that  they 
are  the  produdlion  of  a very  youthful  pen,  un- 
accuftomed  to  write  a great  deal,  far  lefs  to  write 
for  the  prefs.  It  is  now  for  the  firft  time  that 
one  of  its  produffions  is  ventured  to  be  laid 
before  the  Public  eye.  As  a firft  attempt, 
therefore,  it  is  humbly  hoped  that  the  prefent 
work  may  meet  with  a generous  indulgence, 
and  not  be  too  feverely  criticifed  on  account  of 
its  numerous  imperfections. 


Dublin, 

30th  December,  1798^ 
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Arrival  on  the  Coajl  of  America. — Tyrees  the 
frji  Obje6l  vifble, — Defcription  of  the  Bay 
and  River  of  Delaware. — Pajfengers  bound 
for  Philadelphia  not  fuffered  to  land  till  ex^ 
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MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelphia,  November,  1795. 

OUR  pafTage  acrofs  the  Atlantic  was  dif- 
agreeable  in  the  extreme.  The  wea- 
ther for  the  moft  part  was  bad,  and  calms 
and  heavy  adverfe  gales  fo  frequently  retarded 
our  progrefs  to  the  weftward,  that  it  was 
not  until  the  fifty-ninth  day  from  that  on 
which  we  left  Ireland,  that  we  difcovered  the 
American  coaft.  I ffiall  not  attempt  to  de- 
fcribe  the  joy  which  the  fight  of  land,  a fight 
VoL.  I.  B that 
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that  at  once  relieved  the  eye  from  the  unin- 
terefting  and  wearifome  view  of  flcy  and  water, 
and  that  afforded  to  each  individual  a fpeedy 
profpedt  of  delivery  from  the  narrow  confines 
of  a fmall  trading  veifel,  diffufed  amongft  the 
paffengers.  You,  who  have  yourfelf  made 
a long  voyage,  can  beil  imagine  what  it  muft 
have  been. 

The  firfl  objeds  which  meet  the  eye  on 
approaching  the  American  coaft,  fouth  of 
New  York,  are  the  tops  of  trees,  with  which 
the  fliore  is  thickly  covered  to  the  very  edge 
qf  the  water.  Thefe,  at  a diflance,  have  the 
appearance  of  fmail  illands  ; but  as  you  draw 
nearer  thev  are  feen  to  unite;  and  the  tall 
forefl:  riling  gradually  out  of  the  ocean,  at  lafl 
prefen ts  itfelf  in  all  its  majefly  to  your  view. 
The  land  which  we  made  was  fituated  very 
near  to  the  bay  of  Delav/are,  and  before  noon 
we  palfed  between  the  capes  Henlopen  and 
May,  which  guard  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 
The  capes  are  only  eighteen  miles  apart,  but 
within  them  the  bay  expands  to  the  breadth 
of  thirty  miles.  It  afterwards  becomes  gra- 
dually narrower,  until  it  is  loft  in  the  river 
of  the  fame  name,  at  Bombay  Hook,  feven 
leagues  diftant  from  the  Atlantic.  The  river 
Delaware,  at  this  place,  is  about  fix  miles 
wide ; at  Reedy  Ifland,  twenty  miles  higher 
up,  it  is  three  miles  wide ; and  at  Philadelphia, 
^ ' one 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  fea, 
one  mile  wide. 

The  fhores  of  the  bay  and  of  the  river  De- 
laware, for  a very  coniiderable  diftance  up- 
w^ards,  are  low ; and  they  are  covered,  like 
the  coaft,  with  one  vaft  foreft,  excepting 
merely  .in  a few  places,  where  extenfive  mar- 
fhes  intervene.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
more  pleaiing  than  the  views  with  which  v/e 
were  entertained  as  we  failed  up  to  Philadel- 
phia. The  trees  had  not  yet  quite  loft  their 
foliage,  and  the  rich  red  and  yellow  tints  which 
autumn  had  fuffufed  over  the  leaves  of  the 
oaks  and  poplars  appeared  beautifully  blended 
with  the  fombre  green  of  the  lofty  pines ; 
whilft  the  river,  winding  flowly  and  fmoothly 
along  under  the  banks,  reflected  in  its  glafly 
furface  the  varied  colours  of  the  ohjedts  on 
fhore,  as  well  as  the  images  of  multitudes 
of  veflels  of  various  lizes,  which,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  were  feen  gliding  fllently 
along  with  the  tide.  As  you  approach  to- 
wards Philadelphia  the  banks  ‘of  the  river  be- 
come more  elevated ; and  on  the  left  hand 
fide,  where  they  are  much  cleared,  they  are 
interfperfed  with  .numberlefsneatfarm-hoiifcs, 
with  villages  and  towns ; and  are  in  fome 
parts  cultivated  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
water.  The  New  Jerfey  fhore,  on  the  right 
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hand  fide,  remains  thickly  wooded,  even  as  far 
as  the  city. 

Veflels  very  commonly  afcend  to  Philadel- 
phia, when  the  wind  is  favourable,  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  but  unfortunately,  as  our  fhip  en- 
tered the  river,  the  wind  died  away,  and  fhe 
had  to  depend  folely  upon  the  tide,  which 
flows  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  only  in 
the  hour.  Finding  that  the  pafTage  up  to  the 
city  was  likely  therefore  to  become  tedious, 
I would  fain  have  gone  on  fliore  far  below  it; 
but  this  the  captain  would  not  permit  me  to 
do.  By  the  laws  of  Pennfylvania,  enafted  in 
confequence  of  the  dreadful  peftilence  which 
raged  in  the  capital  in  the  year  iy93>  the 
mailer  of  any  veffel  bound  for  that  port  is  made 
fubjefl:  to  a very  heavy  fine,  if  he  fuffers  any 
perfon  from  on  board  her,  whether  mariner  or 
pafTenger,  to  go  on  fhore  in  any  part  of  the 
Hate,  before  his  veffel  is  examined  by  the 
health  officer:  and  any  perfon  that  goes  on 
fhore,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  mafler  of  the 
veffel,  is  liable  to  be  imprifoned  for  a confi- 
derable  length  of  time.  In  cafe  the  exiftence 
of  this  law  fhould  not  be  known  on  board  a 
veffel  bound  for  a port  in  Pennfylvania,  it  is 
the  bufinefs  of  the  pilot  to  furnifh  the  mafler 
and  the  paffengers  on  board  with  copies  of  it, 
with  which  he  always  comes  provided.  The 
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health  officer,  who  is  a regular  bred  phyfician, 
refides  at  Mifflin  Fort,  four  miles  below  the 
city,  where  there  is  a fmall  garrifon  kept.  A 
boat  is  always  fent  on  fhore  for  him  from  the 
fhip.  After  having  been  toffed  about  on  the 
ocean  for  nine  weeks  nearly,  nothing  could  be 
more  tantalizing  than  to  be  kept  thus  clofe  to 
the  ffiore  without  being  permitted  to  land. 

Philadelphia,  as  you  approach  by  the  river, 
is  not  feen  farther  off  than  three  miles,  a point 
of  land  covered  with  trees  concealing  it  from 
the  view.  On  weathering  this  point  it  fud- 
denly  opens  upon  you,  and  at  that  diftance 
it  looks  extremely  well ; but  on  a nearer  ap- 
proach, the  city  makes  a poor  appearance,  as 
nothing  is  vifible  from  the  water  but  confufed 
heaps  of  wooden  ftorehoufes,  crowded  upon 
each  other,  the  chief  of  which  are  built  upon 
platforms  of  artificial  ground,  and  wharfs 
which  projedl  a confiderable  way  into  the  river. 
The  wharfs  are  of  a rectangular  form,  and 
built  of  wood;  they  jut  out  in  every  direction, 
and  are  well  adapted  for  the  accommodation 
of  {hipping,  the  largell  merchant  veffels  being 
able  to  lie  clofe  alongfide  them.  Behind  thefe 
wharfs,  and  parallel  to  the  river,  runs  Water- 
ftreet.  This  is  the  firft  ftreet  which  you  ufu- 
ally  enter  after  landing,  and  it  does  not  ferve 
to  give  a flranger  a very  favourable  opinion 
either  of  the  neatnefs  or  commodioufnefs  of 
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the  public  v^ays  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  no 
more  than  thirty  feet  wide  ; and  immediately 
behind  the  houfes,  which  ftand  on  the  fide  far- 
theft  from  the  water,  a high  bank,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  old  bank  of  the  river,  rifes,  which 
renders  the  air  very  confined.  Added  to  this, 
fuch  ftenches  at  times  prevail  in  it,  owing  in 
part  to  the  quantity  of  filth  and  dirt  that  is 
fufibred  to  remain  on  the  pavement,  and  in 
part  to  what  is  depofited  in  wafte  houfes,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  in  the  ftreet,  that  it  is 
really  dreadful  to  pafs  through  it.  It  was  here 
that  the  malignant  yellow  fever  broke  out  in 
the  year  1793?  which  made  fuch  terrible  ra- 
vages ; and  in  the  fummer  feafon,  in  general, 
the  ftreet  is  found  extremely  unhealthy.  That 
the  inhabitants,  after  fuffering  fo  much  from 
the  ficknefs  that  originated  in  it,  fhould  re- 
main thus  inattentive  to  the  cleanlinefs  of 
Water-ftreet  is  truly  furprifing ; more  efpe- 
cially  fo,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  ftreets 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  town  are  as  much 
diftinguifhed  for  the  neatnefs  that  prevails 
throughout  them,  as  this  one  is  for  its  dirty 
condition. 

On  the  level  plot  of  ground  on  the  top  of 
the  bank  which  rifes  behind  Water-ftreet,  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  was  originally  laid  out, 
and  it  was  intended  by  the  founder  that  no 
houfes  fhould  have  been  ereded  at  the  bottom 
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of  it ; however,  as  there  was  no  pofitive  law 
to  this  effcift,  the  convenience  of  the  lituatioii 
foon  tempted  numbers  to  build  there,  and  they 
are  nov/  encroaching,  annually,  on  the  river, 
by  throwing  wharfs  farther  out  into  the 
Itream.  In  another  reljaect  alfo  the  original 
plan  of  the  city  was  not  adhered  to.  The’ 
ground  allotted  for  it  was  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  fquare,  two  miles  rn  length,  reaching 
from  the  river  Schuylki-l  to  the  Delaware,  and 
one  mile  in  breadth.  Purfiiant  to  this  fcheme, 
the  houfes  were  beo:un  on  the  Delaware  fide  : 
but  inftead  of  having  been  carried  on  towards 
the  Schuylkill,  the  current  of  building  has  kept 
entirely  on  one  fide.  The  houfes  extend  for 
two  miles  nearly  along  the  Delaware,  but,  on 
an  average,  not  more  than  half  a mile  to- 
wards  the  Schuylkill : this  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  one  river  over 
the  other.  All  the  houfes  built  beyond  the 
boundary  line  of  the  oblong  fquare  are  faid  to 
be  in  the  Liberties,'’  as  the  jurifdidtion  of 
the  corporation  does  not  extend  to  that  part 
of  the  town.  Here  the  flreets  are  very  ir- 
regularly built  j but  in  the  city  they  all  in- 
terfedt  each  other  at  right  angles,  according 
to  the  original  plan*  The  principal  ftreet  is 
one  hundred  feet  wide ; the  others. vary  from 
eighty  to  fifty.  They  are  all  tolerably  well 
paved  v/ith  pebble  ftones  in  the  middle  5 and 
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on  each  fide,  for  the  convenience  of  paffen- 
gers,  there  is  a footway  paved  with  red  brick. 

The  houfes  within  the  limits  of  the  city  are 
for  the  moft  part  built  of  brick  ; a few,  and 
a few  only,  are  of  wood. 

In  the  old  parts  of  the  town  they  are  in 
general  fmall,  heavy,  and  inconvenient ; but 
amongft  thofe  which  have  been  lately  eredted, 
many  are  to  be  found  that  are  light,  airy,  and 
commodious.  In  the  whole  city,  however, 
there  are  only  two  or  three  houfes  that  parti- 
cularly ‘attradt  the  attention,  on  account  of 
their  fize  and  architedture,  and  but  little  beauty 
is  obfervable  in  the  defigns  of  any  of  thefe. 
.The  moft  fpacious  and  the  moft  remarkable 
one  amongft  them  ftands  in  Chefnut-ftreet, 
but  it  is  not  yet  quite  finiftied.  At  prefent 
it  appears  a huge  mafs  of  red  brick  and  pale 
blue  marble,  which  bids  defiance  to  fimplicity 
and  elegance.  This  fuperb  manfion,  according 
to  report,  has  already  coft  upwards  of ^ fifty 
thoufand  guineas,  and  ftands  as  a monument 
of  the  increafing  luxury  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

As  for  the  public  buildings,  they  are  all 
heavy  taftelefs  piles  of  red  brick,  ornamented 
with  the  fame  fort  of  blue  marble  as  that  al-^ 
ready  mentioned,  and  which  but  ill  acc-ord 
together,  unlefs  indeed  we  except  the  new 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  prefby- 
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terian  church  in  High-ftreet.  The  latter 
building  is  ornamented  with  a handfome  por- 
tico in  front,  fupported  by  fix  pillars  in  the 
Corinthian  order ; but  it  is  feen  to  great  difad- 
vantage  on  account  of  the  market  houfe,  which 
occupies  the  center  of  the  ftreet  before  it.  The 
buildings  next  to  thefe,  that  are  moft  deferving 
of  notice,  are  the  State  Houfe,  the  Prefident’s 
Houfe,  the  Hofpital,  the  Bettering  Houfe,  and 
the  Gaol. 

The  State  Houfe  is  fituated  in  Chefnut- 
ftreet;  and,  confidering  that  no  more  than 
fifty-three  years  elapfed  from  the  time  the 
firft  cabin  was  built  on  the  fpot  marked  out 
for  the  city,  until  it  was  eredled,  the  archi- 
tedlure  calls  forth  both  our  furprife  and  ad- 
miration. The  State  Houfe  is  appropriated 
to  the  ufe  of  the  legiflative  bodies  of  the  ftate. 
Attached  to  this  edifice  are  the  congrefs  and 
the  city-halls.  In  the  former,  the  congrefs 
of  the  United  States  meets  to  tranfadl  bu- 
finefs.  The  room  allotted  to  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  lower  houfe  is  about  fixty  feet' 
in  length,  and  fitted  up  in  the  plaineft  manner. 
At  one  end  of  it  is  a gallery,  open  to  every 
perfon  that  chufes  to  enter  it ; the  ftair-cafe 
leading  to  which  runs  direftly  from  the  pub- 
lic ftreet.  The  fenate  chamber  is  in  the 
ftory  above  this,  and  it  is  furniftied  and  fitted 
up  in  a much  fuperior  ftyle  to  that  of  the 

lower 
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lower  houfe.  In  the  city-hall  the  courts  of 
juftice  are  held,  the  fiipreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  that  of  the  flate  of 
Pennfylvania,  and  thofe  of  the  city. 

The  prefident’s  houfe,  as  it  is  called,  was 
eredled  for  the  refidence  of  the  prefident,  before 
the  removal  of  the  feat  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment from  Philadelphia  was  agitated*  The 
original  plan  of  this  building  was  drawn  by  a 
private  gentleman,  refident  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Philadelphia,  and  was  poflelfed,  it  is 
faid,  of  no  fmall  Ihare  of  merit ; but  the  com- 
mittee of  citizens,  that  was  appointed  to  take 
the  plan  into  confideration,  and  to  direfl  the- 
building,  conceiving  that  it  could  be  im- 
proved upon,  reverfed  the  portions  of  the  up- 
per and  lower  ftories,  placing  the  latter  at  top, 
fo  that  the  pllafters,  with  which  it  is  orna- 
mented, appear  fufpended  in  the  air.  The 
committee  alfo  contrived,  that  the  windows  of 
the  principal  apartments,  inftead  of  opening 
into  a fpacious  area  in  front  of  the  houfe,  as 
was  defigned  at  firft,  fhould  face  towards  the 
confined  back  yards  of  the  adjoining  houfes. 
This  building  is  not  yet  finidied,  and  as  the 
removal  of  the  feat  of  government  to  the  fe- 
deral city  of  Wafliington  is  fo  fhortly  to  take 
place,  it  is  moft  probable  that  it  will  never 
be  occupied  by  the  prefident.  To  what  pur- 
pofe  it  will  be  now  applied  is  yet  undeter- 
mined. 
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mined.  Some  imagine,  that  it  will  be  con- 
verted into  a city  hotel;  others,  that  it  will  be 
deftined  for  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of 
the  ftate.  For  the  latter  piirpofe,  it  would  be 
unfit  in  the  extreme,  the  falary  of  the  governor 
being  fo  inconfiderable,  that  it  would  not  en- 
able him  to  keep  up  an  eftabliOtmcnt  fuitable' 
to  a dwelling  of  one-fourth  part  the  fize 
of  it. 

The  hofpital,  for  its  airinefs,  for  its  conve- 
nient accommodation  for  the  fick  and  infirm, 
and  for  the  neatnefs  exhibited  throughout 
every  part  of  it,  cannot  be  furpafifed  by  any 
inftitution  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  in  the  form  of  the  let-, 
ter  K.  At  prefent  but  one  wing  and  a part 
of  the  center  are  finiihed;  but  the  reft  of  the 
building  is  in  a ftate  of  forwardnefs.  It  is  two 
ftories  high,  and  underneath  the  whole  are 
cells  for  lunatics.  Perfons  labouring  under 
any  diforder  of  body  or  mind  are  received  into 
this  hofpital,  excepting  fuch  as  have  difeafes 
that  are  contagious,  and  of  a malignant  na- 
ture ; fuch  patients,  hov/ever,  have  the  advice 
of  the  attending  phyficians  gratis,  and  are  fup- 
plied  with  medicine  from  the  hofpital  dift 
penfary.  ^ 

The  produdtive  flock  of  this  hofpital,  in  the 
year  1793,  was  eftimated  17,065  currency ^ 
belides  which  there  are  ejftates  belonging  to  it 
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that  as  yet  produce  nothing.  The  fame  year, 
the  legiflature  granted  10,000  for  enlarging 
the  building,  and  adding  thereto  a Lying-in 
and  Foundling  hofpital.  The  annual  private 
donations  are  very  confiderable.  Thofe  that 
contribute  a certain  fum  have  the  power  of 
electing  the  directors,  who  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber, and  chofen  yearly.  The  diredors  appoint 
fix  of  the  moft  fkilful  furgeons  and  phyficians 
in  the  city  to  attend  ; there  is  alfo  a furgeon 
and  apothecary  relident  in  the  houfe.  From 
the  year  1756,  when  it  was  built,  to  the  year 
1793  inclufive,  nearly  9,000  patients  were  ad- 
mitted into  this  hofpital,  upwards  of  6,000 
of  whom  were  relieved  or  cured.  The  hof- 
pital ftands  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  but 
it  is  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  removed 
from  any  of  the  other  buildings.  There  are 
fpacious  walks  within  the  inclofure  for  fuch 
of  the  patients  as  are  in  a ftate  of  convalef- 
cence. 

The  Bettering  Houfe,  which  is  under  the 
care  of  the  overfeers  of  the  poor,  ftands  in  the 
fame  neighbourhood,  fomewhat  farther  r^ 
moved  from  the  houfes  of  the  city.  It  is  a 
fpacious  building  of  brick>  with  extent! ve 
walks  and  gardens.  The  poor  of  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  are  here  furniflied  with  em- 
ployment, and  comfortably  lodged  and  dieted. 
During  the  feverity  of  the  winter  feafon,  many 
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aged  and  reduced  perfons  feek  refuge  in  this 
place,  and  leave  it  again  on  the  return  of 
fpring.  Whilft  they  ftay  there,  they  are  un- 
der very  little  reftraint,  and  go  in  and  out  when 
they  pleafe  ; they  muft,  however,  behave  or- 
derly. This  inlUtution  is  fupported  by  a tax 
on  the  town. 

• The  gaol  is  a fpacious  building  of  common 
ftone,  one  hundred  feet  in  front.  It  is  fitted 
up  with  folitary  cells,  on  the  new  plan,  and 
the  apartments  are  all  arched,  to  prevent  the 
communication  of  fire.  Behind  the  building 
are  extenfive  yards,  which  are  fecured  by  lofty 
walls.  This  gaol  is  better  regulated,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  By  the 
new  penal  laws  of  Pennfylvania,  lately  enadled, 
no  crime  is  punifliable  with  death,  excepting 
murder  of  the  firft  degree,  by  which  is  meant, 
murder  that  is  perpetrated  by  wilful  preme- 
ditated intention,  or  in  attempts  to  commit 
rape,  robbery,  or  the  like.  Every  other  of- 
fence, according  to  its  enormity,  is  punifhed 
by  folitary  imprifonment  of  a determined  du- 
ration. Obiedllons  miay  be  made  to  this  mode 
of  punifiiment,  as  not  being  fufficiently  fevere 
on  the  individual  to  atone  for  an  atrocious 
crime;  nor  capable,  becaufe  not  inflidted  in 
public,  of  deterring  evil-minded  perfons  in  the 
community  from  the  commifiion  of  offences 
which  incur  the  rigour  of  the  law;  but  on  a 
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clofe  examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  very 
fevere  ; and  as  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed 
from  the  trial  that  has  been  hitherto  made  by 
the  ftate  of  Pennfyivania,  it  feems  better  cal- 
culated to  reftrain  the  exceffes  of  the  people 
than  any  other.  If  any  public  punifliment 
could  ftrike  terror  into  the  lawlefs  part  of  the 
multitude,  it  is  as  likely  that  the  infliftion  of 
death  would  do  it  as  any  whatfoever : but 
death  is  diverted  of  many  of  his  terrors,  after 
being  often  prefented  to  our  view ; fo  that 
we  find  in  countries,  for  inftance  in  England, 
where  it  occurs  often  as  punifhment,  the  fa- 
lutary  effeds  that  might  be  expedled  from  it 
are  in  a great  meafure  lort.  The  unfortunate 
wretch,  who  is  doomed  to  forfeit  his  life  in 
expiation  of  the  crimes  he  has  committed  in 
numberlefs  inftances,  looks  forward  with  ap- 
parent unconcern  to  the  moment  in  which  he 
is  to  be  launched  into  eternity ; his  compa- 
nions around  him  only  condole  with  him,  be- 
caufe  his  career  of  iniquity  has  fo  fuddenly 
been  impeded  by  the  courfe  of  jurtice:  or,  if 
he  is  not  too  much  hardened  in  the  paths  of 
vice,  but  falls  a prey  to  remorfe,  and  fees  all 
the  horrors  of  his  impending  fate,  they  endea- 
vour to  rally  his  broken  fpirits  by  the  con- 
foling  remembrance,  that  the  pangs  he  has  to 
endure  are  but  the  pangs  of  a moment,  which 
they  illuftrate  by  the  fpeedy  exit  of  one  whofe 

death 
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death  he  was  perhaps  himfelf  witnefs  to  but 
a few  weeks  before.  A month  does  not  pafs 
over  in  England  without  repeated  executions; 
and  there  is  fcarcely  a vagabond  to  be  met 
with  in  the  country,  who  has  not  feen  a fellow 
creature  fufpended  from  the  gallows.  We  all 
know  what  little  good  eifed:  fuch  fpedacles 
produce.  But  immured  in  darknefs  and  fo- 
litude,  the  prifoner  fufters  pangs  worfe  than 
death  a hundred  times  in  the  day:  he  is  left 
to  his  own  bitter  reflections ; there  is  no  one 
thing  to  divert  his  attention,  and  he  endeavours 
in  vain  to  efcape  from  the  horrors  which  con- 
tinually haunt  his  imagination.  In  fuch  a fltu- 
ation  the  moft  hardened  offender  is  foon  re- 
duced to  a ftate  of  repentance. 

But  punifliment  by  imprifonmvent,  according 
to  the  laws  of  Pennfylvania,  is  impofed,  not 
only  as  an  expiation  of  paft  offences,  and  an 
example  to  the  guilty  part  of  fociety,  but 
for  another  purpofe,  regarded  by  few  penal 
codes  in  the  world,  the  reform  of  the  criminal. 
The  regulations  of  the  gaol,  are  calculated  to 
promote  this  effedc  as  foon  as  poffible,  fo  that 
the  building,  indeed,  deferves  the  name  of 
a penitentiary  houfe  more  than  that  of  a gaol. 
As  foon  as  a criminal  is  committed  to  the  pri- 
fon  he  is  made  to  w^afli ; his  hair  is  (Iiorn,  and 
if  not  decently  clothed,  he  is  furnifhed  with 
clean  apparel;  then  he  is  thrown  into  a fo- 
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litary  cell,  about  nine  feet  long  and  four  wide, 
where  he  remains  debarred  from  the  fight  of 
every  living  being  excepting  his  gaoler,  whofe 
duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  bare  neceffities  of 
his  nature,  but  who  is  forbidden,  on  any  ac- 
count, to  fpeak  to  him  without  there  is  ab- 
folute  occafion.  If  a prifoner  is  at  all  refrac- 
tory, or  if  the  offence  for  which  he  is  impri- 
foned  is  of  a very  atrocious  nature,  he  is  then 
confined  in  a cell  fecluded  even  from  the  light 
of  heaven.  This  is  the  word:  that  can  be  in- 
flidled  upon  hirh. 

The  gaol  is  infpedted  twice  every  v/eek  by 
twelve  perfons  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 
who  are  chofen  annually  from  amongft  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia.  Nor  is  it  a difficult 
matter  to  procure  thefe  men,  who  readily  and 
voluntarily  take  it  upon  them  to  go  through 
the  troublefome  fundlions  of  the  office  with- 
out any  fee  or  emolument  whatever.  They 
divide  themfelves  into  committees;  each  of 
thefe  takes  it  in  turn,  for  a ftated  period,  to 
vifit  every  part  of  the  prifon ; and  a report  is 
made  to  the  infped:ors  at  large,  who  meet  to- 
gether at  times  regularly  appointed.  From 
the  report  of  the  committee  an  opinion  is 
formed  by  the  infpedtors,  who,  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  judges,  regulate  the  treatment  pf 
each  individual  prifoner  during  his  confine^ 
ment.  This  is  varied  according  to  his  crime, 

and 
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and  according  to  his  fubfequent  repentance. 
Solitary  confinement  in  a dark  cell  Is  looked 
upon  as  the  fevereft  ufage  ; next,  folitary  con- 
finement in  a cell  with  the  admiffioii  of  light ; 
next,  confinement  in  a cel!  where  the  prifoner 
is  allowed  to  do  fome  fort  of  work ; laftly, 
labour  in  company  with  others.  The  pri- 
fbners  are  obliged  to  bathe  twice  every  week, 
proper  conveniences  for  that  piirpofe  being 
provided  within  the  walls  of  the  prifon  ; and 
alfo  to  change  their  linen,  with  which  they 
are  regularly  provided.  Thofe  in  folitary 
confinement  are  kept  upon  bread  and  water ; 
but  thofe  who  labour  are  allowed  broth,  por- 
ridge, puddings,  and  the  like : meat  is  dif- 
penfed  only  in  fmall  quantities,  twice  in  the 
wxek.  Their  drink  is  water ; on  no  pretence 
is  any  other  beverage  fuftered  to  be  brought 
into  the  prifon.  This  diet  is  found,  by  ex- 
perience, to  atford  the  prifoners  ftrength  fiiffi- 
cient  to  perform  the  labour  that  is  impofed 
upon  thenij  whereas  a more  generous  one 
would  only  ferve  to  render  their  minds  lefs 
humble  and  fubmiflive.  Thofe  who  labour, 
are  employed  in  the  particular  trade  to  which 
they  have  been  accuftomed,  provided  it  can 
be  carried  on  in  the  prifon  ; if  not  acquainted 
with  any,  fomething  is  foon  found  that  they 
can  do.  One  room  is  fet  apart  for  flioe- 
makers,  another  for  taylors,  a third  for  car- 
VoL.  I.  C penters^ 
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penters,  and  io  on  ; and  in  the  yards  are  ftone- 
Glitters,  fmitiis,  nailers,  &c.  &c. 

Excepting  the  cells,  which  are  at  a remote 
part  of  the  building,  the  prifon  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a large  manufadlory.  Good  order 
and  decency  prevail  throughout,  and  the  eye  of 
a fpediator  is  never  alfailed  by  the  fight  of  fuch 
ghaftly  and  fqualid  figures  as  are  continually  to 
be  met  with  in  cur  prifons  ; fo  far,  alfo,  is  a 
vifitor  from  being  infulted,  that  he  is  fcarcely 
noticed  as  he  pafies  through  the  different  wards. 
The  prifoners  are  forbidden  to  fpeak  to  each 
other  without  there  is  necefllty  5.  they  ave  alfo 
forbidden  to  laugh,  or  to  fing,  or  to  make  the 
finalleft  difturbance.-  An  overfeer  attends 
continually  to  fee  that  every  one  performs  his 
work  diligently ; and  in  cafe  of  the  fmalleft 
refiftance  to  any  of  the  regulations,  the  offender 
is  immediately  caft  into  a folitary  cell,  to  fub- 
fifl  oil  bread  and  water  till  he  returns  to  a 
proper  fenie  of  his  behaviour ; but  the  dread 
all  thofe  have  of  this  treatment,  who  have 
once  experienced  it,  is  fuch,  that  it  is  feldom- 
found  neceffary  to  repeat  it.  The  women 
are  kept  totally  apart  from  the  men,  and  are 
employed  in  a manner  fuitable  to  their  fex. 
The  labourers  all  eat  together  in  one  large 
apartment ; and  regularly  every  Sunday  there 
is  divine  fervice,  at  which  all  attend.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  chaplain  to  converfe  at  times 
3 with 
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with  the  prifoners,  and  endeavour  to  reform 
their  minds  and  principles.  The  iiifpeftors, 
when  they  viht  the  prifon,  alfo  do  the  fame ; 
fo  that  when  a prifoner  is  liberated,  he  goes 
out,  as  it  were,  a new  man ; he  has  been  ha- 
bituated to  employment,  and  has  received  good 
inftmdlions.  The  greatefl;  care  is  alfo  taken 
to  find  him  employment  the  moment  he 
quits  the  place  of  his  confinement.  Accord- 
ing to  the  regulations,  no  perfon  is  allowed 
to  vifit  the  prifon  without  permiffion  of  the 
infpedlors.  The  greateft  care  is  alfo  taken 
to  preferve  the  health  of  the  prifoners,  and 
for  thofe  who  are  fick  there  are  proper  apart- 
ments and  good  advice  provided.  The  longeft 
period  of  confinement  is  for  a rape,  which 
is  not  to  be  lefs  than  ten  years,  but  not  to 
exceed  t\veiity»one.  For  high  treafon,  the 
length  of  confinement  is  not  to  be  lefs  than 
fix  nor  more  than  twelve  years.  There  are 
prifons  in  every  county  throughout  Pennfyl- 
vania,  but  none  as  yet  are  eifabliilied  on  the 
fame  plan  as  that  which  has  been  defcribed. 
Criminals  are  frequently  fent  from  other  parts 
of  the  fcate  to  receive  piinifliment  in  the  pri- 
fon of  Phiiadeiphia. 

So  well  is  this  gaol  condu&cd  that,  Inftead 
of  being  an  expenfe,  it  now  annually  pro- 
duces a coniiderable  revenue  to  the  ftate. 

C 2 
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LETTER  IL 

Populatio?2  of  Phtladelphia.~‘So?ne  Account  of 
the  Inhabitants y their  CharaBer  and  Man^ 
ners . — Private Amufements, — Americans  hfe 
their  Peeth  prematurely . — theatrical  Amufe-- 
ments  only  permitted  of  late, — ^akers,^ 
Prefdenfs  Levee  and  Drawing  Room,— 
Places  of  public  JVorJhip,— Carriages,  what 
fort  of,  ufed  in  Philadelphia, — taverns,  how 
conduBed  in  America,— Difficulty  of  procur- 
ing Servants, — CharaBer  of  the  lower  ClaffJ'es 
of  People  in  America, 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Plilladelpliia,  November. 

PHILADELPHIA,  according  to  the  cenfus' 
taken  in  the  year  1790,  contained  42,000 
people.  From  the  natural  increafe,  however, 
of  populaticn,  and  the  influx  of  Grangers,  the 
number  is  fuppofed  now  to  be  near  50,000, 
not v/ithftan ding  the  ravages  of  the  yellow 
fever  in  1793,  which  fwept  off  4,000  people. 
The  inhabitants  conflft  of  Englifli,  Iriih, 
Scotch,  Germans,  French,  and  of  American 
born  citizens,  defccnded  from  people  of  thefe 
different  nations,  who  are  of  courfe  by  far  the 
moft  numerous  ciafs.  The  inhabitants  are 
for  the  moft  part  engaged  in  fome  fort  of 
bufinefs ; a few,  and  a few  only,  live  with- 
out 
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out  any  oftenfible  profeffions,  on  the  fortunes 
which  they  themfelves  have  raifed ; but  thefe 
men  are  not  idle  or  inattentive  to  the  increafe 
of  their  property,  being  ever  on  the  watch  to 
profit  by  the  fale  of  lands,  which  they  have 
purchafed,  and  to  buy  more  on  advantageous 
terms.  It  would  be  a difficult  matter  to  find 
a man  of  any  property  in  the  country,  who  is 
not  concerned  in  the  buying  or  felling  of  land, 
which  may  be  confidered  in  America  as  an 
aiticle  of  trade. 

In  a large  city,  like  Philadelphia,  where 
people  are  afiembled  together  from  fo  many 
different  quarters,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
great  diverfity  in  the  manners  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  k a remark,  however,  very  generally 
made,  not  only  by  foreigners,  but  alfo  by  per- 
fons  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  Philadelphians  are  extremely  defi- 
cient in  hofpitality  and  politenefs  towards 
ftrangers.  Amongft  the  uppermoft  circles  in 
Philadelphia,  pride,  haughtinefs,  and  oftenta- 
tion  areconfpicuous;  and  it  feems  as  if  nothing 
cpuld  make  them  happier  than  that  an  order 
of  nobility  fliould  be  eftabli/hed,  by  which 
they  might  be  exalted  above  their  fellow  ci- 
tizens, as  much  as  they  are  in  their  own  con- 
ceit. In  the  manners  of  the  people  in  general 
there  is  a coldnefs  and  referve,  as  if  they  were 
fufpicious  of  fame  defigns  againft  them,  which 
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chills  to  the  very  heart  thofe  who  come  to 
viiit  them.  In  their  private  focieties  a trijlejje 
is  apparent^  near  which  mirth  and  gaiety  can 
never  approach.  It  is  no  uniifual  thing,  in  the 
genteeleft  houfes,  to  fee  a large  party  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  perfons  affeoibled,  and  featcd 
round  a room,  without  partaking  of  any  other 
amufement  than  what  arifes  from  the  conver- 
fatioii,  moil  frequently  in  wliifpers,  that  paffes 
between  the  tw^o  perfons  who  are  feated  next 
to  each  other.  The  party  meets  between  fix 
and  feven  in  the  evenings  tea  is  ferved  with 
much  form ; and  at  ten,  by  which  time  moft 
of  the  company  are  wearied  with  having  re- 
mained fo  long  ftationary,  they  return  to  their 
owm  homes.  Still,  however,  they  are  not 
ftrangers  to  mulic,  cards,  or  dancing  ; their 
knowledge  of  mufic,  indeed,  is  at  a very  low 
ebb  ^ but  in  dancing,  v/hich  appears  to  be 
their  moft  favcurite  amufement,  they  cer- 
tainly excel. 

The  women,  in  general,  whilfl:  young,  are 
very  pretty ; but  by  the  time  they  become  mo- 
thers of  a little  family  they  iofe  all  their  beauty, 
their  complexions  fade  away,  their  teeth  begin 
to  decay,  and  they  hardly  appear  like  the  fame 
creatures..  In  a few  infcances  only  it  would  be 
poflibie  to  find  a fine  woman  of  the  age  of 
forty,  who  has  had  a large  family.  The  fud- 
den  decay  of  the  teeth  is  a circumftance  which 

has 
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fi^s  enp-a^ed  the  attention  of  the  faculty;  both 
men  and  women,  American  born,  lofing  them 
very  generally  at  an  early  age.  Some  afcnbe 
it  to  the  great  and  fudden  changes  in  the  wea- 
ther, from  heat  to  cold ; but  negroes,  who  are 
expofed  to  the  fame  tranfition  of  climate,  are 
■difiinp-uiihed  for  the  whitenefs  and  beauty  of 
iheir  teeth  ; and  the  Indians  alio,  who  are 
mere  expofed  than  either,  preferve  their  teeth 
in  p-ood  order.  Others  attribute  it  to  the  im- 

o 

moderate  ufe  of  confedtionary.  Of  confedtion- 
ary,  the  Americans  in  the  towns  certainly 
make  an  inordinate  ufe  ; but  in  the  country, 
where  the  people  have  not  an  opportunity  of 
getting  fjch  things,  the  men,  but  more  ge»- 
nerally  the  women,  alfo  lofe  their  teeth  very 
prematurely.  Moil;  probably  it  is  owing  to 
■the  very  general  ufe  they  make  of  falted  pro- 
vifions.  In  the  country  parts  of  America  in 
particular,  the  people  live  upon  falted  pork  and 
falted  fifli  nearly  the  v/hole  year  round. 

It  is  only  within  a few  years  paft,  iince 
1779?  that  any  public  amofements  have  been 
fuiTered  in  this  city  ; ' the  old  corporation, 
which  confifted  moftiy  of  the  Q^uakers,  and 
not  of  the  moft  liberal  minded  people  in  the 
city,  having  always  oppoted  the  eftabliiliment 
of  any  place  for  the  piirpofe.  Now,  how^ever, 
there  are  two  threatres  and  an  amphi<:licatre. 
Little  or  no  ufe  is  made  of  the  old  theatrt?, 
C 4 which 
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which  is  of  wood,  and  a very  indifferent  build- 
ing. The  new  one  is  built  of  brick,  and 
neatly  fitted  up  within  ; but  it  is  hardly  large 
enough  for  the  town.  A fliocking  cuftom 
obtains  here  of  fmoking  tobacco  in  the  houfe, 
which  at  times  is  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs, 
that  thofe  to  whom  it  is  difagreeable  are 
under  the  neceffity  of  going  away.  To  the 
people  in  the  pit,  wine  and  porter  are  brought 
between  the  adls,  precifely  as  if  they  were 
in  a tavern.  The  adtors  are  procured,  with 
a very  few  exceptions,  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ^ none  of  them  are  very  emi- 
nent performers,  but  they  are  equal  to  what 
are  ufually  met  with  in  the  country  towns 
of  England.  The  amphitheatre  is  built  of 
wood ; equeftrian  and  other  exercifes  are  per- 
formed there,  fimilar  to  thofe  at  Aflley’s, 
Dancing  affemblies  are  held  regularly  every 
fortnight  through  the  vvinter,  and  occafionally 
there  are  public  concerts. 

During  fummer,  the  people  that  can  make 
it  convenient  retire  to  country  houfes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  all  public 
and  private  amufements  ceafe ; winter  is  the 
feafcn  for  them,  the  Congrefs  being  then  af- 
lembled,  and  trade  not  being  fo  clofely  at- 
tended to,  as  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  then 
commonly  impeded  by  ice. 

The  prefident  finds  it  neceffary,  in  general, 

to 
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to  come  to  Philadelphia  preparatory  to  the 
meeting  of  congrefs,  and  refides  there  during 
the  whole  of  the  feffion.  Once  in  the  week^ 
daring  his  ftay  in  the  city,  he  has  levees,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  three  and  four  in  the  af- 
ternoon. At  thefe  he  always  appears  himfelf 
in  a court  drefs,  and  it  is  expefted  that  the 
foreign  miniilers  Ihould  always  attend  in  the 
fame  ftyle;  this  they  conftantly  do,  excepting 
the  French  minifter,  who  makes  a point  of 
going  in  a diihabille,  not  to  fay  worfe  of  it. 
Other  perfons  are  at  liberty  to  go  as  they  think 
proper.  Mrs.  W afliington,  alfo,  has  a draw- 

ing room  once  every  week.  On  this  occaiion 
the  ladies  are  feated  in  great  form  round  the 
apartment,  and  tea,  coffee,  &c.  ferved 

Philadelphia  is  the  grand  refidence  of  the 
Quakers  in  America,  but  their  number  does 
not  bear  the  fame  proportion  now  to  that  of 
the  other  citizens  which  it  did  formerly.  At 
prefent  they  form  about  one  fourth  only  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  does  not  arife  from  any  di- 
minution of  the  number  of  Quakers,  on  the 
contrary  they  have  confiderably  increafed,  but 

* Whether  the  levee  is  kept  up  by  the  prefent  prefident,  or 
not,  I have  not  heard.  Many  objeftions  were  made  to  it  by 
the  democratic  party  during  the  adminidration  of  Genera! 
Waihington,  as  being  inconfident  with  the  fpirit  of  a republican 
government,  and  defln-flive  of  that  equality  which  ought  to 
reign  amongk  the  citizens  of  every  clafs. 
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from  the  great  influx  into  the  city  of  perfons 
of  a different  perfuaflon.  Belonging  to  the 
Quakers  there  are  five  places  for  public  wor- 
ihip;  to  the  Prefbyterians  and  Seceders  fix; 
to  the  Englifh  Epiicopalians  three ; to  Ger- 
man Lutherans  two  ^ to  the  Roman  Catholics 
four;  and  one  refpedlively  to  the  Swediili 
Lutherans,  Moravians,  Baptifls,  Univerfal 
Baptifts,  Methcdifts,  and  Jews.  On  a Sun- 
day every  citizen  appears  well  dreifed ; the 
lower  clafles  of  the  people  in  particular  are 
remarkably  well  clothed.  This  is  a great 
day  alfo  for  little  excurfioos  into  the  coun- 
try. 

The  carriages  made  ufe  of  in  Philadelphia 
conflft  of  coaches,  chariots,  chaifes,  coachees, 
and  light  waggons,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  built  in  Philadelphia.  The  equipages  of  a 
few  individuals  are  extremely  oftentatioiis ; 
nor  does  there  appear  in  any  that  neatnefs 
and  elegance  which  might  be  expedled 
amongft  a fet  of  people  that  are  defirous  of 
imitating  the  fafhions  of  England,  and  that 
are  continually  getting  models  over  from  that 
country.  The  coachee  is  a carriage  peculiar, 
I believe,  to  America;  the  body  of  it  is  rather 
longer  than  that  of  a coach,  but  of  the  fame 
fliape.  In  the  front  it  is  left  quite  open  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  driver  fits  on  a bench 
under  the  roof  of  the  carriage.  There  are 

two 
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two  feats  in  it  for  the  paiTengers>  who  fit  with 
their  faces  towards  the  horfes.  The  roof  is 
fupported  by  fniall  props,  which  are  placed  at 
the  corners.  On  each  tide  of  the  doors, 
above  the  pannels,  it  is  quite  open,  and  to 
guard  againft  bad  weather  there  are  curtains, 
tvhich  are  made  to  let  down  from  the  roof,  and 
faften  to  buttons  placed  for  the  purpofe  on  the 
outiide.  There  is  alfo  a leathern  curtain  to 
hang  occafionally  between  the  driver  and 
paffengers. 

The  light  waggons  are  on  the  fame  con- 
ftrudfion,  and  are  calculated  to  accommodate 
. froni  four  to  twelve  people.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  a fmall  waggon  and  a coachee 
is,  that  the  latter  is  better  hniLhed,  has  var- 
niiTied  pannels,  and  doors  at  the  fide.  The 
former  has  no  doors,  but  the  paffengers 
fcramble  in  the  beft  way  they  can,  over  the 
feat  of  the  driver.  The  waggons  are  iifed  uni- 
verfally  for  ftage  carriages. 

The  accommodations  at  the  taverns,  bv 
which  name  they  call  all  inns,  &c.  are  veiy 
indifferent  in  Philadelphia,  as  indeed  they  are, 
with  a very  few  exceptions,  throughout  the 
country,  llie  mode  of  conducdiing  them  is 
nearly  the  fame  every  where.  Tlie  traveller 
is  fhewn,  on  arrival’,  into  a room  which  is 
common  to  every  perfoii  in  the  lioufe,  and 
•which  is  generally  the  one  fet  apart  for 

break  fa  ft. 
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l>reakfai%  dinner,  and  fupper.  All  the  ftrangers 
that  happen  to  be  in  the  houfe  fit  down  to 
thefe  meals  promifcuoufly,  and,  excepting  in 
the  large  towns,  the  family  of  the  houfe  alfo 
forms  a part  of  the  company.  It  is  feldom 
that  a private  parlour  or  drawing  room  can  be 
procured  at  any  of  the  taverns,  even  in  the 
towns  ^ and  it  is’  always  with  reluftance  that 
hreakfafl;  or  dinner  is  ferved  up  feparately  to 
any  individual.  If  a fingle  bed  room  can  be 
procured,  more  ought  not  to  be  looked  for  ^ 
but  it  is  not  always  that  even  this  is  to  be 
had,  and  chofe  who  travel  through  the  coun- 
try mult  often  fubmit  to  be  crammed  into 
rooms  where  there  is  fcarcely  fufficient  fpace 
to  walk  between  the  beds  Strangers  who 
remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  large 
towns  moft  ufually  go  to  private  boarding 
lioufes,  of  v/hicli  great  numbers  are  to  be  met 
with.  It  is  always  a difficult  matter  to  pro- 
cure fiirniflied  lodgings  without  paying  for 
board. 

* Having  Hopped  one  night  at  Elkton,  on  my  journey  to 
Baltimore  in  the  public  carriage,  my  iirft  enquiries  from  the 
landlord,  on  alighting,  as  there  were  many  pafiengers  in  the 
Hage,  were  to  know  what  accommodation  his  houfe  afforded. 
He  Teemed  much  furprized  that  a,ny  enquiries  flrould  be  made 
on  fuch  a fubjeT,  and  with  much  confequence  told  me,  I need 
not  give  myfdf  any  trouble  about  the  extent  of  his  accommo- 
dations, as  he  had  no  Icfs  than  ele-ve/i  beds  in  one  of  his  rooms. 

At 
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At  all  the  taverns,  both  in  tov/n  and  comi« 
tr\%  but  particularly  in  the  latter,  the  attend- 
ance is  very  bad^  indeed,  excepting  in  the 
fouthem  ftates,  where  there  are  fuch  great 
numbers  of  negroes,  it  is  a matter  of  the  utmofl 
difficulty  to  procure  d-omeftic  fervants  of  any 
defcription.  The  generality  of  fervants  that 
are  met  with  in  Philadelphia  are  emigi'ant 
Europeans;  they,  however,  for  the  moft  part,, 
only  remain  in  fervice  until  they  can  fave  a 
little  money,  when  they  conftantly  quit  their 
mailers,  being  led  to  do  fo  by  that  deiire  for 
independence  which  is  fo  natural  to  the  mind 
of  man,  and  v/hich  every  perfon  in  America 
may  enjoy  that  will  be  induftrious.  The  few 
that  remain  Heady  to  thofe  who  have  hired 
them  are  retained  at  moil  exorbitant  wages. 
As  for  the  Americans,  none  but  thofe  of  the 
moft  indifferent  charadlers  ever  enter  into  fer- 
vice, which  they  coniider  as  fuitabie  only  to 
negroes;  the  negroes  again,  in  Pennfylvank 
and  in  the  other  ftates  where  fteps  have  been 
taken  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  flavery,  are 
taught  by  the  Quakers  to  look  upon  them- 
lelves  in  every  refpeci;  as  equal  to  their  white 
brethren,  and  they  endeavour  to  imitate  them 
by  being  fancy.  It  Is  the  fame  both  with  males 
and  females.  I muff  here  obferve,  that  among;!! 
the  generality  of  the  lower  fort  of  people  in 
the  United  States^  and  particularly  amongft 

tlioli' 
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thofe  of  Philadelphia,  there  is  a want  of  good 
manners  which  excites  the  furprize  of  almoft 
every  foreigner;  I wiili  alfo  that  it  may  not 
be  thought  that  this  remark  has  been  made, 
merely  becaufe  the  fame  deference  and  the 
fame  refpedlful  attention,  w^hich  w^e  fee  fo 
commonly  paid  by  the  lower  orders  of  people 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  thofe  who  are 
in  a fitaation  fomewhat  fuperior  to  them- 
felves,  is  not  alfo  paid  in  America  to  perfons 
in  the  fane  ftatioii;  it  is  the  Vv^ant  of  com- 
mon civility  I complain  of,  which  it  is  always 
def  rable  to  behold  between  man  and  man,  let 
their  lituations  in  life  be  what  they  may,  and 
which  is  not  contrary  to  the  didlates  of  na- 
ture, or  to  the  fpirit  of  genuine-  liberty,  as  it 
is  obfervable  in  the  behaviour  of  the  wild 
Indians  that  vcander  through  the  forefts  of  this 
vail:  continent,  the  moft  free  and  independent 
of  all  human  beings.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  the  lower  claffes  of  people  will  re- 
turn rude  and  impertinent  anfwers  to  queftions 
couched  in  the  moil:  civil  terms,  and  will  infult 
a perfon  that  bears  the  appearance  of  a gen- 
tleman, on  purpofe  to  Ihew  how  much  they 
conlider  themfelves  upon  an  equality  with 
him.  Civility  cannot  be  purchafed  from  them 
on  any  terms;  they  feem  to  think  that  it  is 
incompatible  with  freedom,  and  that  -there  is 
no  other  way  of  convincing  a ftranger  that  he 

is 
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is  really  in  a land  of  iibertyj  but  by  being  farly 
and  ill  mannered  in  his  prefence, 

LETTER  III.  . 

journey  to  Baltimore. —Defa^iption  of  the  Cotin 
try  about  Philadelphia. '^Floating  Bridges 
over  the  Schuylkill,  how  confiruBed, — Mills 
in  Brandy --wine  Creek, — Improvement  in  the 
Machinery  of  Flour  Mills  in  America, — - 
Fown  of  JVihnington, — Log  Haufes, — Bad 
Roads.~Fine  ProfpeBs. — How  relifhed  by 
Americans. — Taverns. — Sufquekannah  Ri- 
ver.— Fo%m  of  Baltimore. ^-’P Ian  of  the 
F own. —Harbour.  — Public  and  private 
Buildings . — Inhabitants.  —Country  betweeti 
Baltimore  and  Wafington. — ExecrableRoads. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Wafhmgton,  November, 

the  i6tli  of  November  I left  Philadel- 
phia for  Baltimore,  The  only  mode  of 
conveyance  which  offers  for  a travelier^  who 
is  not  provided  with  his  own  horfes  or  car- 
riage, is  the  public  ftage  w^aggon  3 it  is  pof- 
fible,  indeed,  to  procure  a private  carriage  at 
Philadelphia  to  go  on,  to  Baltimore,  for  which 
a great  price  is  always  demanded  3 but  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  hiring  a carriage  or  horfes 
from  ftage  to  ftage ^ The  country  about  Phi- 
ladelphia is  well  cultivated,  and  it  abounds  witli 

neat 
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neat  country  houfes;  but  it  has  a bare  appear- 
ance, being  almoft  totally  ftripped  of  the  trees, 
which  have  been  cut  down  without  mercy 
for  firing,  and  to  make  way  for  the  plough  ^ 
neither  are  there  any  hedges,  an  idea  prevail- 
ing that  they  impoverifli  the  land  wherever 
they  are  planted.  The  fences  are  all  of  the 
common  poft  and  rail,  or  of  the  angular  kind. 
Thefe  laft  are  made  of  rails  about  eight  or 
nine  feet  long,  roughly  fplit  out  of  trees,  and 
placed  horizontally  above  one  another,  as  the 
bars  of  a gate;  but  each  tier  of  rails,  or  gate  as 
it  were,  inftead  of  being  on  a ftraight  line  with 
the  one  next  to  it,  is  put  in  a different  di- 
redlion,  fo  as  to  form  an  angle  fufficient  to  per- 
mit the  ends  of  the  rails  of  one  tier  to  reft 
fteadily  on  thofe  of  the  next.  As  thefe  fences, 
from  their  ferpentine  courfe  occupy  at  ieaft 
fix  times  as  much  ground  as  a common  poft 
and  rail  fence,  and  require  alfo  a great  deal 
more  wood,  they  are  rnoftly  laid  afide  when- 
ever land  and  timber  become  objedls  of  im- 
portance, as  they  foon  do  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  towns. 

The  road  to  Baltimore  is  over  the  loweft  of 
three  floating  bridges,  which  have  been  thrown 
acrofs  the  river  Schuylkill,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Philadelphia.  The  view'  on  paffing 
this  river,  Vv^hich  is  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  wide,  is  beautiful.  The  banks  on 

each 
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each  fide  are  high,  and  for  many  miles  above 
afford  the  moft  delightful  fituations  for  villas. 
A very  elegant  one,  laid  out  in  the  Englifh 
tafte,  is  feen  on  paffing  the  river  juft  above  the 
bridge.  Adjoining  to  it  are  public  gardens, 
and  a houfe  of  entertainment,  with  feveral 
good  rooms,  to  which  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia refort  in  great  numbers  during  the 
fummer  feafon. 

The  floating  bridges  are  formed  of  large 
trees,  wliich  are  placed  in  the  water  tranf- 
verfely,  and  chained  together ; beams  are  then 
laid  lengthways  upon  thefe,  and  the  whole 
boarded  over,  to  render  the  way  convenient 
for  pafTengers.  On  each  fide  there  is  a railing. 
When  very  heavy  carriages  go  acrofs  thefe 
bridges,  they  fink  a few  inches  belovv^  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water;  but  the  paflage  is  by  no 
means  dangerous.  They  are  kept  in  an  even 
direftion  acrofs  the  river,  by  means  of  chains 
and  anchors  in  different  parts,  and  are  alfo 
ftrongly  fecured  on  both  fhores.  Over  that 
part  of  the  river  where  the  channel  lies,  they 
are  fo  contrived  that  a piece  can  be  removed 
to  allow  velTels  to  pafs  through.  Thefe  bridges 
are  frequently  damaged,  and  fometimes  en- 
tirely carried  away,  during  floods,  at  the  break- 
ing up  of  winter,  efpecially  if  there  happens 
to  be  much  ice  floating  in  the  river.  To  guard 
againfl  this,  when  danger  is  apprehended  and 
VoL.  I.  D the 
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the  flood  does  not  come  on  too  rapidly,  they 
unfaflen  all  the  chains  by  which  the  bridge  is 
confined  in  its  proper  place,  and  then  let  the 
whole  float  down  with  the  fl:ream  to  a conve- 
nient part  of  the  fhore,  where  it  can  be  hauled 
up  and  fecured. 

The  country,  after  pafling  the  Schuylkill, 
is  pleafingly  diverfified  with  rifing  grounds  and 
woods,  and  appears  to  be  in  a good  fl:ate  of 
cultivation.  The  firfl;  town  of  any  note  which 
you  come  to  is  Chefter,  fifteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia ; this  town  contains  about  fixty 
dwellings,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
place  where  the  firfl:  colonian  aflembly  fat. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  there  is 
a very  grand  view  of  the  river  Delaware. 

About  half  a mile  before  you  come  to 
Wilmington  is  Brand v- wine  River,  remark- 
able  for  its  mills,  no  lefs  than  thirteen  being 
built  almofl  clofe  to  each  other  upon  it. 
The  water,  jufl  above  the  bridge  which  is 
thrown  over  it,  comes  tumbling  down  with 
great  violence  over  a bed  of  rocks  3 and  feats, 
at  a very  trifling  expenfe,  could  be  made  for 
three  times  the  number  of  mills  already  built. 
VeflTels  carrying  i,ooo  bufliels  of  wheat  can 
come  clofe  up  to  them,  and  by  means  of 
machinery  their  cargoes  are  received  from, 
or  delivered  to  them  in  a very  expeditious 
manner.  Among  the  mills,  fome  are  for  flour, 
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fome  for  fa  wing  of  wood,  and  others  for  ftone. 
The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  machinery  of  the  flour  mills  in  America 
are  very  great.  The  chief  of  thefe  confift 
in  a new  application  of  the  fcrew,  and  the 
introdudlion  of  what  are  called  elevators,  the 
idea  of  which  was  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  chain  pump.  The  fcrew  is  made  by 
flicking  fmall  thin  pieces  of  board,  about 
three  inches  long ' and  two  wide,  into  a cy- 
linder, fo  as  to  form  the  fpiral  line.  This  fcrew 
is  placed  in  a horizontal  pofltion,  and  by  turn- 
ing on  its  axis  it  forces  wheat  or  flour  from 
one  end  of  a trough  to  the  other.  For  in- 
fiance,  in  the  trough  which  receives  the  meal 
immediately  coming  from  the  flones,  a fcrew 
of  this  kind  is  placed,  by  which  the  meal  is 
forced  on,  to  the  diflance  of  fix  or  eight  feet 
perhaps,  into  a refervoir^  from  thence,  with- 
out any  manual  labour,  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
very  top  of  the  mill  by  the  elevators,  which 
confift  of  a number  of  fmall  buckets  of  the 
fize  of  tea-cups,  attached  to  a long  band  that 
goes  round  a wheel  at  the  top,  and  another 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mill.  As  the  band  re- 
volves round  the  wheels,  thefe  buckets  dip 
into  the  refervoir  of  wheat  or  floor  below, 
and  take  their  loads  up  to  the  top,  where 
they  empty  themfelves  as  they  turn  round  the 
upper  wheel.  The  elevators  are  inclofed  in 
D 2 fquare 
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fquare  wooden  tubes,  to  prevent  them  from 
catching  in  any  thing,  and  alfo  to  prevent 
duft.  By  means  of  thefe  two  fimple  con- 
trivances no  manual  labour  is  required  from 
the  moment  the  wheat  is  taken  to  the  mill 
till  it  is  converted  into  flour,  and  ready  to  be 
packed,  during  the  various  proceffes  of  fcreen- 
ing,  grinding,  fifting,  &c. 

Wilmington  is  the  capital  of  the  ftate  of 
Delaware,  and  contains  about  fix  hundred 
houfes,  w'hich  are  chiefly  of  brick.  The 
flreetsare.  laid  out  on  a plan  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  that  of  Philadelphia.  There  is  nothing 
very  interefting  in  this  town,  and  the  country 
round  about  it  is  flat  and  inflpid.  Elkton, 
twenty-one  miles  diflant  from  Wilmington, 
and  the  firfl:  town  in  Maryland,  contains  about 
ninety  indifferent  houfes,  which  are  built 
without  any  regularity  ^ it  is  a dirty  difagree- 
able  place.  In  this  neighbourhood  I firfl: 
took  notice  of  log-houfes ; thofe  which  I 
had  hitherto  feen  having  been  built  either  of 
• brick  or  flone,  or  elfe  conffrufted  with  wooden 
-frames,  flieathed  on  the  outfide  with  boards. 
The  log-houfes  are  cheaper  than  any  others 
in  a country  where  there  is  abundance  of 
wood,  and  generally  are  the  firfl:  that  are 
ereftcd  on  a new  fettlement  in  America.  The 
Tides  conlifl:  of  trees  jufl:  fquared,  and  placed 
horizontaily  one  upon  the  other  5 the  ends 
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of  the  logs  of  one  fide  refting  alternately  on 
the  ends  of  thofe  of  the  adjoining  fides,  in 
notches;  the  interftices  between  the  logs  are 
flopped  with  clay;  and  the  roof  is  covered 
with  boards  or  with  ihingles,  which  are  fmall 
pieces  of  wood  in  the  fliape  of  dates  or  tiles, 
and  which  are  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  throughout  America.  Thefe 
habitations  are  not  very  fightly,  but  when 
well  built  they  are  warm  and  comfortable, 
and  laft  for  a long  time. 

A confiderable  quantity  of  wheat  and  In- 
dian corn  is  raifed  in  this  neighbourhood,  to 
the  produftion  of  which  the  foil  is  favourable ; 
but  the  beft  cultivated  parts  of  the  country 
are  not  feen  from  the  road,  which  palTes 
chiefly  over  barren  and  hilly  tradls,  called 
ridges.”  The  reafon  for  carrying  the  road 
over  thefe  is,  becaufe  it  is  found  to  laft  longer 
than  if  carried  over  the  flat  part  of  the  country, 
where  the  foil  is  deep,  a eircumftance  which 
the  people  of  Maryland  always  take  into 
confideration;  for  after  a road  is  once  cut,  they 
never  take  pains  to  keep  it  in  good  repair. 
The  roads  in  this  ftate  are  worfe  than  in 
any  one  in  the  Union ; indeed  fo  very  bad 
are  they,  that  on  going  from  Elkton  to  the 
Sufqaehannah  ferry,  the  driver  frequently  had 
to  call  to  the  paflengers  in  the  ftage,  to  lean 
out  of  the  carriage  firft  at  one  fide,  then  at 
D 3 the 
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the  other,  to  prevent  it  from  overfetting  in 
the  deep  ruts  v/ith  which  the  road  abounds : 
Now,  gentlemen,  to  the  right f upon 
which  the  pafiengers  all  ftretched  their  bodies 
half  way  out  of  the  carriage  to  balance  it  on 
that  fide : Now,  gentlemen,  to  the  left,” 

and  fo  on.  This  was  found  abfolutely  ne- 
cefTary  at  leaft  a dozen  times  in  half  the- num- 
ber of  miles.  Whenever  they  attempt  to 
mend  thefe  roads,  it  is  always  by  filling  the 
ruts  with  fapiings  or  bufhes,  and  covering 
them  over  with  earth.  This,  however,  is  done 
only  \yhcn  there  are  fields  on  each  fide  of  the 
road.  If  the  road  runs  contiguous  to  a wood, 
then,  inflcad  of  mending  it  where  It  is  bad,  they 
open  a new  paffage  through  the  trees,  which 
they  call  making  a road.  It  is  very  common 
in  Maryland  to  fee  fix  or  feven  different  roads 
branching  out  from  one,  which  all  lead  to 
the  fame  place.  A firanger,  before  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  this  circumilance,  is  frequently 
puzzled  to  know^  which  he  ought  to  take. 
The  dexterity  with  which  the  drivers  of  the 
ftages  guide  their  horfes  along  thefe  new 
roads,  w^hich  are  full  of  flumps  of  trees,  is 
aflonifhing,  yet  to  appearance  they  are  the 
moft  awkward  drivers  poflible  ; it  is  more  by 
the  different  noifes  which  they  make,  than  by 
their  reins,  that  they  manage  their  horfes. 

Charleflorx 
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Charlefton  ftands  at  a few  miles  diilance 
from  Elkton ; there  are  about  twenty  houfes 
only  in  it,  which  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  peo- 
ple who  carry  on  a herring  fifliery.  Beyond 
it  the  country  is  much  diverflfied  with  hill 
and  dale,  and  the  foil  being  but  of  an  indif- 
ferent quality,  the  lands  are  fo  little  cleared, 
that  in  many  parts  the  road  wdnds  through 
uninterrupted  woods  for  four  or  five  miles  to- 
gether. The  fcenery  in  this  neighbourhood  is 
extremely  intereiling.  From  the  top  of  the 
hills  you  meet  with  numberlefs  bold  and  ex- 
tenfive  profpedls  of  the  Chefapeak  Bay  and  of 
the  river  Sufquehannah;  and  fcarcely  do  you 
crofs  a valley  without  beholding  in  the  depths 
of  the  wood  the  waters  of  fome  little  creek  or 
rivulet  ruihing  over  ledges  of  rock  in  a beau- 
tiful cafcade.  The  generality  of  Americans 
flare  with  afloniflim ent  at  a perfon  who  can 
feel  any  delight  atpafiing  through  fuch  a coun- 
try as  this.  To  them  the  fight  of  a wheat 
field  or  a cabbage  garden  would  convey  plea- 
fure  far  greater  than  that  of  the  mofl  romantic 
woodland  views.  They  have  an  unconquerable 
averfion  to  trees;  and  whenever  a fettlement 
is  made,  they  cut  away  all  before  them  v/itli- 
out  mercy ; not  one  is  fpared ; ail  fliare  the 
lame  fate,  and  are  involved  in  the  general 
havoc.  It  appears  ftrange,  that  in  a country 
where  the  rays  of  the  fun  ad  with  fuch  pro- 
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digious  power,  fome  few  trees  near  the  habita- 
tions fhouldnotbe  fpared,  whofe  foilage  might 
afford  a cooling  fhade  during  the  parching  heats 
of  fummer;  and  I have  oftentimes  expreffed 
my  aftonifliment  that  none  were  ever  left  for 
that  purpofe.  In  anfwer  I have  generally  been 
told,  that  they  could  not  be  left  ftanding  near 
a houfe  without  danger.  The  trees  it  feems 
in  the  American  forefts  have  but  a very  (len- 
der hold  in  the  ground,  confidering  their  im- 
menfe  height,  lb  that  when  two  or  three  fully 
grown  are  deprived  of  (lielter  in  confequence 
of  the  others  which  flood  around  them  being 
cut  down,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  levelled  by 
the  firft  ftorm  that  chances  to  blow.  This, 
however,  would  not  be  the  cafe  with  trees  of 
a fmall  growth,  which  might  fafely  be  fpared, 
and  which  would  foon  afford  an  agreeable 
(hade  if  the  Americans  thought  proper  to  leave 
them  ftanding:  but  the  fabl  of  the  matter  is, 
that  from  the  face  of  the  country  being  en- 
tirely overfpread  with  trees,  the  eyes  of  the 
people  become  fatiated  with  the  fight  of  them. 
The  ground  cannot  be  tilled,  nor  can  the 
inhabitants  fupport  themfelves,  till  they  are 
removed ; they  are  looked  upon  as  a nuifance, 
and  the  man  that  can  cut  down  the  largeft 
number,  and  have  the  fields  about  his  houfe 
moft  clear  of  them,  is  looked  upon  as  the 
moft  induftrious  citizen,  and  the  one  that  is 

making 
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making  the  greatefl:  improvements  ^ in  the 
country. 

Every  ten  or  twelve  miles  upon  this  road 
there  are  taverns,  which  are  all  built  of  wood, 
and  much  in  the  fame  ftile,  with  a porch  in 
front  the  entire  length  of  the  houfe.  Few  of 
thefe  taverns  have  any  figns,  and  they  are 
only  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  other  houfes 
by  the  number  of  handbills  palled  up  on  the 
walls  near  the  door.  They  take  their  name, 
not  from  the  fign,  but  from  the  perfon  who 
keeps  them,  as  Jones’s,  Brown’s,  &c.  &c.  All 
of  them  are  kept  nearly  in  the  fame  manner. 
At  each  houfe  there  are  regular  hours  for 
breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper,  and  if  a traveller 
arrives  fomewhat  before  the  time  appointed  for 
any  one  of  thefe,  it  is  in  vain  to  call  for  a fe- 
parate  meal  for  himfelf ; he  muft  wait  pa- 
tiently till  the  appointed  hour,  and  then  lit 
down  with  the  other  guells  that  may  happen 
to  be  in  the  houfe.  Breakfafts  are  generally 
plentifully  ferved ; there  is  tea,  coffee,  and 
different  forts  of  bread,  cold  fait  meat,  and, 
very  commonly  befides,  beef  fleaks,  fried  fifh. 


* I have  heard  of  Americans  landing  on  barren  parts  of  the 
north  wed  coaft  of  Ireland,  and  evincing  the  greateft  furprife 
and  pleafure  at  the  beauty  and  improved  date  of  the  country, 
f©  clear  of  trees ! 1” 


&C. 
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&c.  The  charge  made  for  breakfaft  is 

nearly  the  fame  as  that  for  dinner. 

This  part  of  Maryland  abounds  with  iron 
ore,  Vs^hich  is  of  a quality  particularly  v/ell 
adapted  for  calling.  The  ore  is  found  in  banks 
fo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  that  there  is 
never  occafion  to  fink  a fliaft  to  get  at  it. 
Near  Charlellon  there  is  a fmall  foundery  for 
cannon.  The  cannon  are  bored  by  water.  As 
I paifed  by,  they  were  making  twenty-four- 
pounders,  two  of  which  I was  informed  they 
fiiiifhed  every  week.  The  iron  is  extremely 
tough ; very  few  of  the  guns  burfl  on  being 

The  Sufquehannah  river  is  crolTed,  on  the 
way  to  Baltimore,  at  a ferry  five  miles  above 
its  entrance  into  the  Chefapeak.  The  river 
is  here  about  a mile  and  a quarter  wide,  and 
deep  enough  for  any  vefiels ; the  banks  are 
high  and  thickly  wooded,  and  the  fcenery  is 
grand  and  pidlurefque.  A fmall  town  called 
Havre  de  Grace,  which  contains  about  forty 
houfes,  ftands  on  this  river  at  the  ferry.  A 
petition  was  prefen  ted  to  congrefs  the  lall  year 
to  have  it  made  a port  of  entry;  butatprefent 

f The  landlady  always  prefides  at  the  head  of  the  table  to 
make  the  tea,  or  a female  fervant  attends  for  that  purpofe  at 
breakfall:  and  in  the  evening  ; and  at  many  taverns  in  che 
country  the  whole  of  the  family  fit  dcv/n  to  dinner  with 
ihs  (^uefl's. 
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there  Is  very  little  trade  carried  on  there.  A 
few  fliips  are  annually  built  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. From  hence  to  Baltimore  the  coun- 
try is  extremely  poor  ; the  foil  is  of  a yellow 
gravel  mixed  with  clay,  and  the  roads  exe- 
crable. 

Baltimore  is  fuppofed  to  contain  about  fix- 
teen  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  though  not  the 
capital  of  the  ftate,  is  the  largeft  town  in  Mary- 
land, and  the  mofl:  confiderable  place  of  trade 
in  North  America,  after  Philadelphia  andNew 
York.  The  plan  of  the  town  is  fomewhat 
fimilar  to  that  of  Philadelphia,  mofl:  of  the 
ftreets  crofiing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  main  ftreet,  which  runs  eafl:  and  weft 
nearly,  is  about  eighty  feet  wide;  the  others  are 
from  forty  to  fixty  feet.  The  ftreets  are  not 
all  paved,  fo  that  when  it  rains  heavily  they 
are  rendered  almoft  impaffable,  the  foil  being 
a ftiff  yellow  clay,  which  retains  the  water  a 
long  time.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town  is 
a harbour  commonly  called  the  Bafon,  which 
affords  about  nine  feet  water,  and  is  large 
enough  to  contain  two  thoufand  fail  of  mer- 
chant veffels.  There  are  wharfs  and  ftores 
along  it,  the  whole  length  of  the  town  ; but 
as  a particular  wind  is  neceffary  to  enable  fhips 
to  get  out  of  this  bafon,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  thofe  which  enter  the  port  of  Bal- 
timore ftop  at  a harbour  which  is  formed  by 

a neck 
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a neck  of  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  bafon, 
called  Felfs  Point.  Here  alfo  wharfs  have 
been  built,  alongfide  which  veffels  of  fix  hun  - 
dred tons  burthen  can  lie  with  perfed:  fafety. 
Numbers  of  perfons  have  been  induced  to  fet- 
tle on  this  Point,  in  order  to  be  contiguous  to 
the  fihipping.  Upwards  of  feven  hundred 
houfes  have  already  been  built  there,  and  re- 
gular ftreets  laid  out, with  a large  marketplace. 
Thefe  houfes,  generally  fpeaking,  are  con- 
fidered  as  a part  of  Baltimore,  but  to  all  ap- 
pearance they  form  a feparate  town,  being 
upwards  of  a mile  diftant  from  the  other  part 
of  the  town.  In  the  neighbourhood.  Fell’s 
Point  and  Baltimore  are  fpoken  of  as  diftindl 
and  feparate  places.  Fell’s  Point  is  chiefly  the 
refidence  of  feafaring  people,  and  of  the 
younger  partners  of  mercantile  houfes,  who 
are  ftationed  there  to  attend  to  the  fhipping. 

The  greater  number  of  private  houfes  in 
Baltimore  are  of  brick,  but  many,  particularly 
in  the  fldrts  of  the  town,  are  of  wood.  In 
fome  of  the  new  ftreets  a few  appear  to  be 
well  built,  but  in  general  the  houfes  are  fmall, 
heavy,  and  inconvenient.  As  for  the  public 
buildings,  there  are  none  wwthy  of  being  men- 
tioned. The  churches  and  places  for  public 
w^orfliip  are  ten  in  number ; one  refpedlively 
for  Epifcopalians,  Prefbyterians,  German  Lu- 
therans, German  Calvinifts,  Reformed  Ger- 
mans, 
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mans,  Nicolites  or  New  Quakers,  Baptifts, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  two  for  Methodifts. 
The  Prelbyterian  church,  which  has  lately 
been  ereded,  is  the  beft  building  among  them, 
and  indeed  the  handfomeft  building  in  town. 
It  is  of  brick,  with  a portico  in  front  fup- 
ported  by  fix  pillars  of  Itone. 

They  have  no  lefs  than  three  incorporated 
banks  in  this  town,  and  the  number  of  notes 
iflued  from  them  is  fo  great,  as  almofl:  to  pre- 
clude the  circulation  of  fpecie.  Some  of  the 
notes  are  for  as  fmall  a fum  as  a fingle  dollar, 
and  being  much  more  portable  than  filver, 
are  generally  preferred.  As  for  gold,  it  is 
very  fcarce  ; I hardly  ever  met  with  it  during 
two  months  that  I remained  in  Maryland. 

' Amongft  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  are 
to  be  found  Englifli,  Iriih,  Scotch,  and  French. 
The  Irifh  appear  to  be  mofl:  numerous ; and 
many  of  the  principal  merchants  in  town  are 
in  the  number.  Since  the  war,  a great  many 
French  have  arrived  both  from  France  and 
from  the  ¥/eft  India  Iflands,  With  a few 
exceptions  the  inhabitants  are  all  engaged  in 
trade,  which  is  clofely  attended  to.  They 
are  moftly  plain  people,  fociable  however 
amongft  themfelves,  and  very  friendly  and 
hofpitable  towards  ftrangers.  Cards  and  dan- 
cing are  favourite  amufements,  both  in  pri« 
vate  and  at  public  afiemblies,  which  are  held 

every 
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every  fortnight.  There  are  two  theatres  here, 
in  which  there  are  performances  occaiionally. 
The  oldeft  of  them,  which  ftands  in  the  road  to 
Fell’s  Pqint,is  mod  wretched,  andappears  little 
better  than  a heap  of  loofe  boards;  for  a long 
time  it  lay  quite  neglected,  but  has  lately 
been  fitted  up  for  a company  of  French  adtors, 
the  only  one  I ever  heard  of  in  the  country. 
Baltimore,  like  Philadelphia,  has  fuffered  from 
the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever.  Daring  the 
autumn  it  is  generally  unhealthy,  and  thofe 
who  can  afford  it  retire  to  country  feats  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  which  fome  are  mod  de- 
lightfully fituated. 

From  Baltimore  to  Wadiington,  which  is 
forty  miles  didant,  the  country  wears  but  a 
poor  appearance.  The  foil  in  fome  parts  con- 
lids  of  a yellow  clay  mixed  v/ith  gravel ; in 
other  parts  it  is  very  fandy.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  creeks  and  between  the  hills  are 
patches  of  rich  black  earth,  called  Bottoms, 
the  trees  upon  which  grow  to  a large  fize ; 
but  where  there  is  gravel  they  are  very  fmall. 
The  roads  paffing  over  thefe  bottoms  are 
worfe  than  any  I ever  met  with  elfewliere.  In 
driving  over  one  of  them,  near  the  head  wa- 
ters of  a branch  of  Patuxent  river,  a few  days 
after  a heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  wheels  of  a fulky 
which  I was  in  funl^  up  to  the  very  boxes. 
9 For 
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For  a moment  I defpaired  of-  being  able  to 
get  out  without  affiftance,  when  my  horfe, 
which  was  very  pow^erful,  finding  himfelf  im- 
peded, threw  himfelf  upon  his  haunches,  and 
difengaging  his  fore-feet,  made  a vigorous 
plunge  forwards,  which  luckily  difengaged 
both  himfelf  and  the  fulky,  and  freed  me 
from  my  embarraffment.  I was  afterwards  in- 
formed that  General  Wafhington,  as  he  was 
going  to  meet  congrefs  a fliort  time  before,  was 
flopped  in  the  very  fame  place,  his  carriage 
finking  fo  deep  in  the  mud  that  it  v/as  found 
neceffary  to  fend  to  a neighbouring  houfe  for 
ropes  and  poles  to  extricate  it.  Over  fome  of 
the  bottoms,  which  w^ere  abfolutely  impaflable 
in  their  natural  flate,  caufeways  have  been 
throwm,  v/hich  are  made  with  large  trees  laid 
fide  by  hde  acrofs  the  road.  For  a time  thefe 
caufeways  afford  a commodious  paflage ; but 
they  do  not  laft  long,  as  many  of  the  trees 
fink  into  the  foft  foil,  and  others,  expofed 
to  the  continual  attrition  of  waggon  wheels 
in  a particular  part,  breaking  afunder.  In  this 
ftate,  full  of  unfeen  obflacles,  it  is  abfolutely 
a matter  of  danger  for  a perfon  unacquainted 
with  the  road  to  attempt  to  drive  a carriage 
along  it.  The  bridges  over  the  creeks,  co- 
vered with  loofe  boards,  are  as  bad  as  the 
caufeways,  and  totter  as  a carriage  paffes  over. 

That 
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That  the  legiflature  of  Maryland  can  be  fo 
inaftive,  and  not  take  fome  fteps  to  repair 
this,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  roads  in  the 
ftate,  the  great  road  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
the  high  road  to  the  City  of  Wafhington,  is 
moft  wonderful  ! 
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LETTER  IV. 

'Foundation  of  the  City  of  Wafington — Not 
readily  agreed  to  by  different  States. — Choice 
of  the  Ground  left  to  General  Wafhington^ 
— Circumftances  to  be  confdered  in  chujing  the 
Ground.  — The  Spot  fixed  upon^  central  to  all 
the  States. — Alfo  remarkably  advantageoufiy 
fituated  for  Trade. — Nature  of  the  Back 
Country  Trade. — Summary  View  of  the  prin-- 
cipal  Trading  Towns  in  the  United  States.— 
Their  profperity  fioewii  to  depend  on  the  Back 
Country  Trade. — Defcription  of  the  Ba^ 
towmac  River — Its  Connediion  wkh  other 
Rivers  pointed  out. — Prodigious  Extent  of 
the  Water  Communication  fro7n  TVaJhington 
City  in  all  DireBions. — Country  likely  to 
trade  iminediately  with  Wajhington.—Siiua-- 
tion  of  Wafioington. — Plan  of  the  City.— 
Public  Buildings. ~So?7ie  begun,  others  pro- 
jeBed. — Capital  PrefideJif s_  Hot fe.— Hotel. 
— Stone  and  other  building  Materials  found 
in  the  Neighbourhood. —Private  Houfes  and 
Inhabitants  at  prefent  in  the  City.—Dff 
ferent  Opinions  refpeBing  the  future  Great-^ 
nefs  of  the  City.— Imp e dime?! ts  thrown  in  the 
Way  of  its  Improvements— IVhat  has  given 
rife  to  this. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Wafiiington,  November, 

'^JpHE  City  of  Wafliington,  or  The  Fe- 
deral City,  as  it  is  indifcriminately  called, 
was  laid  out  in  the  year  1792,  and  is  ex- 
Vo  l.  L E prefsly 
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prefsly  defigned  for  being  the  metropolis  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  feat  of  the  federal 
government.  In  the  year  1800  the  congrefs 
is  to  meet  there  for  the  firft  time*  As  the 
foundation  of  this  city  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  fo  many  people  in  Europe,  and  as 
fuch  very  different  opinions  are  entertained 
about  it,  I (hall,  in  the  following  pages,  give 
you  a brief  account  of  its  rife  and  progrefs. 

Shortly  after  the  clofe  of  the  American 
war,  confiderable  numbers  of  the  Pennfylva- 
nian  line,  or  of  the  militia,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  furrounded  the  hall  in  which  the 
congrefs  was  affembled  at  Philadelphia,  and 
with  vehement  menaces  iniifled  upon  imme- 
diate appropriations  of  money  being  made  to 
difcharge  the  large  arrears  due  to  them  for 
their  pafl  fer vices.  The  members,  alarmed 
at  fuch  an  outrage,  refolved  to  quit  a ftate 
in  which  they  met  with  infult  inftead  of  pro- 
tedion,  and  quickly  adjourned  to  New  York, 
where  the  feffion  was  terminated.  A fliort 
time  afterwards,  the  propriety  was  ftrongly 
urged  in  congrefs,  of  fixing  upon  fome  place 
for  the  meeting  of  the  legiflature,  and  for  the 
feat  of  the  general  government,  which  fhould 
be  fabjed  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
congrefs  alone,  in  order  that  the  members,  in 
future,  might  not  have  to  depend  for  their  per- 
fonal  fafety,  and  for  their  freedom  of  delibe- 
ration, upon  the  good  or  bad  police  of  any  in- 
dividual 
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dividual  ftate.  This  idea  of  making  the 
place,  which  fhould  be  chofen  for  the  meeting 
of  the  legiflature,  independent  of  the  parti- 
cular ftate  to  which  it  might  belong,  was  fur- 
ther corroborated  by  the  following  argument : 
That  as  the  feveral  ftates  in  the  union  were 
in  fome  meafure  rivals  to  each  other,  although 
connedled  together  by  certain  ties,  if  any  one 
of  them  was  fixed  upon  for  the  feat  of  the  ge- 
neral government  in  preference,  and  thus  raifed 
to  a ftate  of  pre-eminence,  it  might  perhaps 
be  the  occafion  of  great  jealoufy  amongft  the 
others.  Every  perfon  v/as  convinced  of  the 
expediency  of  preferving  the  union  of  the 
ftates  entire ; it  was  apparent,  therefore,  that 
the  greateft  precautions  ought  to  be  taken  to 
remove  every  fource  of  jealoufy  from  amongft 
them,  which  might  tend,  though  remotely,  to 
produce  a feparation.  In  fine,  it  was  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  that  the  feat  of  government’ 
ftiouid  be  made  permanent,  as  the  removal  of 
the  public  offices  and  the  archives  from  place 
to  place  could  not  but  be  attended  with  many 
and  very  great  inconveniences. 

However,  notwithftanding  this  meafure  ap- 
peared to  be  beneficial  to  the  intereft  of  the 
union  at  large,  it  was  not  until  after  the  re^; 
volution,  by  which  the  preient  federal  con- 
ftitution  was  eftabliftied,  that  it  was  acceded 
to  on  the  part  of  all  the  ftates.  Pennfyl- 
E 2 vania^ 
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vania  in  particular,  confcious  of  her  being  a 
principal  and  central  ftate,  and  therefore  likely 
to  be  made  the  feat  of  government  if  this 
new  projeft  was  not  carried  into  execution, 
was  fcremoft  in  the  oppolition.  At  lafl;  fhe 
complied ; but  it  was  only  on  condition  that 
the  congrefs  fhould  meet  at  Philadelphia  until 
the  new  city  was  ready  for  its  reception,  flat- 
tering herfelf  that  there  would  be  fo  many  ob~ 
jeftions'  afterwards  to  the  removal  of  the  feat 
of  government,  and  fo  many  difficulties  in 
putting  the  project  into  execution,  that  it 
would  finally  be  relinquifhed.  To  the  difcri- 
minating  judgment  of  General  Wafliington^ 
then  prefident,  it  was  left  to  determine  upon 
the  fpot  befl:  calculated  for  the  federal  city. 
After  mature  deliberation  he  fixed  upon  a 
fituation  on  the  banks  of  the  Patov/mac  River> 
a fituation  which  feems  to  be  marked  out  by 
nature,  not  only  for  a large  city,'  but  ex- 
prefsly  for  the  feat  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  choice  of  the  fpot,  there  were  two 
principal  confiderations : Firft,  that  it  fliould 
be  as  central  as  poflible  in  refpedt  to  every 
Rate  in  the  union  ; fecondly,  that  it  fliould  be 
advantageoufly  fituated  for  commerce,  without 
v/hich  it  could  not  be  expedted  that  the  city 
would  ever  be  diftinguilhed  for  fize  or  for 
fplendour;  and  it  was  to  be  fuppcfed,  that 
9 the 
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the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be  de- 
firous  of  having  the  metropolis  of  the  coun- 
try as  magnificent  as  it  poffibly  could  be, 
Thefe  two  eflential  points  are  moft  happily 
combined  in  the  fpot  which  has  been 
chofen. 

The  northern  and  fouthern  extremities  of 
the  United  States  are  in  46°  and  31°  north  la- 
titude. The  latitude  of  the  new  city  is  38"*  53^ 
north  ;fo  that  it  is  within  twenty- three  minutes 
of  being  exaftly  between  the  two  extremities. 
In  no  part  of  North  America  either  is  there  a 
port  fituated  fo  far  up  the  country  to  the  weft- 
ward,  excepting  what  belongs  to  Great  Britain 
on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  its  diftance  from 
the  ocean  being  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles.  A more  central  fituation  could 
certainly  have  been  fixed  upon,  by  going  fur- 
ther to  the  weft  ward ; but  had  this  been  done, 
it  muft  have  been  an  inland  one,  which  would 
have  been  very  unfavourable  for  trade.  The 
lize  of  all  towns  in  America  has  hitherto  been 
proportionate  to  their  trade,  and  particularly 
to  that  carried  on  with  the  back  fettlements. 
This  trade  confifts  in  fupplying  the  people  of 
the  weftern  parts  of  the  United  States,  or  the' 
back  fettlements,  with  certain  articles  of  fo- 
reign manufacture,  which  they  do  not  find  any 
intereft  in  fabricating  for  themfelves  at  pre- 
fent ; nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  v/ill, 
E 3 for 
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for  many  years  to  come,  while  land  remains 
cheap,  and  thefe  articles  can  be  imported  and 
fent  to  them  on  reafonable  terms.  The  articles 
chiefly  in  demand  confift  of  hardware,  woollen 
cloths,  figured  cottons,  hofiery,  haberdafhery, 
earthen  ware,  &c.  &c.  from  England;  coffee, 
rum,  lugar^,  from  the  Weft  Indies ; tea,  coarfe 
inuflins,  and  calicoes,  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 
In  return  for  thefe  articles,  the  people  of  the 
back  fettlements  fend  down  for  exportation 
the  various  kinds  of  produce  which  the  coun- 
try affords : wheat  and  flour,  furs,  fl^ins,  rice, 
indigo,  tobacco,  pitch,  tar,  6cc.  &c.  It  is  very 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  beft  fituation  for  a 
trading  town  muft  be  upon  a long  navigable 
river,  fo  that  the  town  may  be  open  to  the  fea, 
and  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  a foreign  trade, 
and  at  the  fame  time  be  enabled,  by  means  of 
an  extenfive  water  communication  in  an  op- 
pcfite  direftion,  to  trade  with  the  diftant  parts 
of  the  country.  None  of  the  inland  towns 
have  as  yet  increafed  to  a great  fize.  Lan- 
cafter,  which  is  the  iargeft  in  all  America,  con- 
tains only  nine  hundred  houfes,  and  it  is  nearly 
double  the  fize  of  any  other  inland  one. 
Neither  do  the  fea- port  towns  flourifh,  which 
are  not  well  fituated  for  carrying  on  an  inland 

trade 

* Sugar  is  not  fent  very  far  back  into  the  country,  as  it  is 
procured  at  much  lefs  expence  from  the  maple- tree. 
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trade  at  the  fame  time.  The  truth  of  this 
pofition  muft  appear  obvious,  on  taking  furvey. 
of  the  principal  towns  in  the  United  States. 

To  begin  with  Bofton,  the  largeft  town 
north  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  oldefc  in 
the  United  States.  Though  it  has  a moll  ex- 
cellent harbour,  and  has  always  been  inhabited 
by  an  enterprizing  induftrious  fet  of  people,  yet 
it  is  novv^  inferior,  both  in  fize  and  commerce, 
to  Baltimore,  which  was  little  more  than  the 
relidence  of  a few  filhermen  thirty  years  ago  ; 
and  this,  becaufe  there  is  no  river  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood navigable  for  more  than  feven  miles, 
and  the  wellern  parts  of  the  Hate  of  Maf- 
fachufets,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  can  be 
fupplied  with  commodities,  carried  up  the 
North  River,  on  much  better  terms  than  if 
the  fame  commodities  were  fent  by  land  car- 
riage from  Bofton.  Neither  does  Bollon  in- 
creafe  by  any  means  in  the  fame  proportion 
as  the  other  towns,  which  have  an  extenlive 
trade  with  the  people  of  the  back  fettlements. 
For  the  fame  caufe  we  do  not  find  that  any 
of  the  fea-port  or  other  towns  in  Rhode  Illand 
and  Connefiicut'  are  increafing  very  fall;  on 
the  contrary,  Newport,  the  capital  of  the  ftate 
of  Rhode  Ifland,  and  which  has  a harbour  that 
is  boalled  of  as  being  one  of  the  bed  through- 
out the  United  States,  is  now  falling  to  decay. 
Newport  contains  about  one  thoufaiid  hoiifes ; 

E 4 none 
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none  of  the  other  towns  between  Bofton  and 
New  York  contain  more  than  five  hundred. 

We  now  come  to  New  Yoi*k,  which  enjoys 
the  double  advantages  of  an  excellent  harbour 
and  a large  navigable  river,  which  opens  a com- 
munication with  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country ; and  here  we  find  a flourifhing  city, 
containing  forty  thoufand  ^ inhabitants,  and 
increaling  beyond  every  calculation.  The 
North  or  Hudfon  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
New  York  ftands,  is  navigable  from  thence  for 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  large  vefTels, 
and  in  floops  of  eighty  tons  burthen  as  far 
as  Albany;  fmaller  ones  go  ftill  higher.  About 
nine  miles  above  Albany,  the  Mohawk  River 
falls  into  the  Hudfon,  by  means  of  which. 
Wood  Creek,  Lake  Oneida,  and  Ofwego  River, 
a communication  is  opened  with  Lake  Ontario. 
In  this  route  there  are  feveral  portages,  but  it 
is  a route  which  is  much  frequented,  and 
numbers  of  boats  are  kept  employed  upon  it, 
in  carrying  goods  whenever  the  feafon  is  not 
too  dry.  In  long  droughts  the  waters  fall  fo 
much,  that  oftentimes  there  is  not  fufficient 
to  float  an  empty  boat.  All  thefe  obftrudions^ 
however  may,  and  will  one  day  or  other,  be 
remedied  by  the  hand  of  art.  Ofwego  river, 
before  it  falls  into  Lake  Ontario,  com.muni- 

cates 

* Six  inhabitants  may  be  reckoned  for  every  houfe  in  the 
United  States, 
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cates  with  the  Seneka  river,  which  affords  in 
fucceffion  an  entrance  into  the  lakes  Cayuga, 
Seneka,  and  Canadaqua,  Lake  Seneka,  the 
largeft,  is  about  forty  miles  in  length  ; upon 
it  there  is  a fchooner- rigged  velTel  of  feventy 
tons  burthen  conftantly  employed.  The  fhores 
of  thefe  lakes  are  more  thickly  fettled  than 
the  other  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  but  the 
population  of  the  whole  track  lying  between 
the  rivers  Genefee  and  Hudfon,  which  are 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  apart,  is  ra- 
pidly increafing.  All  this  country  weft  of  the 
Hudfon  River,  together  with  that  to  the  eaft, 
comprehending  the  back  parts  of  the  ftates  of 
Maflachufets  and  Connedicut,  and  alfo  the 
entire  of  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  are  fupplied 
v/ith  European  manufadures  and  Weft  Indian 
produce,  &c.  &c.  by  way  of  New'  York  5 not 
diredly  from  that  city,  but  from  Albany, 
Hudfon,  and  other  towns  on  the  North  River, 
w'hich  trade  v/ith  New  York,  and  which  are 
intermediate  places  for  the  depofit  of  goods 
pafling  to,  and  coming  from  the  back  country- 
Albany,  indeed,  is  now  beginning  herfelf  to 
import  goods  from  the  Weft  Indies ; but  ftill 
the  bulk  of  her  trade  is  with  New  York, 
Nothing  can  ferve  moi*e  to  fhew  the  advan- 
tages which  accrue  to  any  town,  from  an  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  back  country,  than  the  fud- 
den  progrefs  of  thefe  fecondary  places  of  trade 

upon 
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upon  the  North  River.  At  Albany,  the  num- 
ber of  houfes  is  increafing  as  fall  as  at  New 
York  ; at  prefent  there  are  upwards  of  eleven 
hundred ; and  in  Hadfon  city,  which  was  only 
laid  out  in  the  year  1783,  there  are  now  more 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  dwellings. 
This  city  is  on  the  eafl  fide  of  the  North  River, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  its  mouth. 
By  means  alfo  of  the  North  River  and  Lake 
Champlain,  a trade  is  carried  on  with  Montreal 
in  Canada. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  furvey  of  the  towns 
to  the  fouthward.  In  New  Jerfey,  we  find 
Annboy,  fituated  at  the  head  of  Raritan  Bay, 
a bay  not  inferior  to  any  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  greateft  encouragements  alfo 
have  been  held  out  by  the  ftate  legiflature,  to 
merchants  who  would  fettle  there  ; but  the 
town,  notv/ithftanding,  remains  nearly  in  the 
Rate  it  was  in  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  : 
fixty  houfes  are  all  that  it  contains.  New 
Brunfwick,  which  is  built  on  Raritan  River, 
about  fifteen  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the 
bay,  carries  on  a fmall  inland  trade  with  the  ad- 
jacent country ; but  the  principal  part  of  New 
Jerfey  is  naturally  fupplied  with  foreign  ma- 
nufadures,  by  New  York  on  the  one  fide,  and 
by  Philadelphia  on  the  other,  the  towns  mofi: 
happily  fituated  for  the  purpofe.  There  are 
about  two  hundred  houfes  in  New  Brunfv/ick, 

and 
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and  about  the  fame  number  in  Trenton  on 
Delaware,  the  capital  of  the  ftate. 

Philadelphia,  the  largeft  town  in  the  union, 
has  evidently  been  raifed  to  that  ftate  of  pre- 
eminence by  her  extenfive  inland  commerce. 
On  one  fide  is  the  river  Delaware,  which  is 
navigable  in  floops  for  thirty-five  miles  above 
the  town,  and  in  boats  carrying  eight  or  nine 
tons  one  hundred  miles  further.  On  the 
other  fide  is  the  Schuylkill,  navigable,  except- 
ing at  the  falls,  for  ninety  miles.  But  the  . 
country  bordering  upon  thefe  rivers,  is  but  a 
trifling  part  of  that  v/hich  Philadelphia  trades 
with.  Goods  are  forwarded  to  ITarrifburgh, 
a town  fituated  on  the  Sufquehannah,  and 
from  thence  fent  up  that  river,  and  difperfed 
throughout  the  adjoining  country.  The 
eaftern  branch  of  Sufquehannah  is  navigable 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Har- 
rifburgh.  This  place,  which  in  1786  fcarcely 
deferved  the  name  of  a village,  now  contains 
upwards  of  three  hundred  houfes.  By  land  car- 
riage Philadelphia  alfo  trades  with  the  weftern 
parts  of  Pennfylvania,  as  far  as  Pittfl3urg  it-  - 
felf,  which  is  on  the  Ohio,  with  the  back  of 
Virginia,  and,  ftrange  to  tell,  with  Kentucky, 
feven  hundred  miles  diftant. 

Philadelphia,  however,  does  not  enjoy  the. 
exclufive  trade  to  Virginia  and  Kentucky ; 
Baltimore,  which  lies  more  to  the  fouth. 
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comes  in  for  a confiderable  fhare,  if  not  for 
the  greateft  part  of  it,  and  to  that  is  in- 
debted for  her  hidden  rife,  and  her  great  fu- 
periority  over  Annapolis,  the  capital  of  Mary- 
land, Annapolis,  although  it  has  a good 
harbour,  and  was  made  a port  of  entry  as 
long  ago  as  the  year  1694,  has  fcarcely  any 
trade  now.  Baltimore,  fituated  more  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  has  gradually  drawn  it 
all  away  from  her.  From  Baltimore  nearly 
the  entire  of  Maryland  is  furniflied  with  Eu- 
ropean rnanufadlures.  The  very  flourifhing 
ftate  of  this  place  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. 

As  the  Patowmac  river,  and  the  towms 
upon  it,  are  to  come  more  particularly  under 
notice  afterwards,  we  may  from  hence  pafs 
on  to  the  other  towns  in  Virginia.  With  re- 
gard to  Virginia,  however,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  impolitic  laws  ^ which  have 
been  enadled  in  that  ftate  have  thrown  a 
great  damp  upon  trade ; the  Virginians  too 
have  always  been  more  difpofed  towards  agri- 
culture than  trade,  fo  that  the  towns  in  that 
ftate,  fome  of  which  are  moft  advantageoufly 
fituated,  have  never  increafed  as  they  would 
have  done,  had  the  country  been  inhabited  by 
a different  kind  of  people,  and  had  different 

laws 
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laws  confequently  exifted ; ftill  however  we 
fhall  find  that  the  moft  flourifhing  towns  ia 
the  ftate,  are  thofe  which  are  open  to  the  fea, 
and  fituated  moft  conveniently  at  the  fame 
time  for  trading  with  the  people  of  the  back 
country.  On  Rappahannock  River,  for  in- 
flance,  Tappahannock  or  Hobb's  Hole  was 
laid  out  at  the  fame  time  that  Philadelphia 
was.  Fredericklburgh  was  built  many  years 
afterwards  on  the  fame  river^  but  thirty  miles 
higher  up,  and  at  the  head  of  that  part  of  it 
which  was  navigable  for  fea  veflels ; the  con- 
fequence  of  this  has  been,  that  Frederickf- 
burgh,  from  being  fituated  more  in  the  heart 
of  the  country,  is  now  four  times  as  large  a 
town  as  Hobb’s  Hole. 

York  River,  from  running  fo  clofely  tOv 
James  River  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Rap- 
pahannock on  the  other^  does  not  afford  a 
good  lituation  for  a large  town.  The  largefi; 
town  upon  it,  which  is  York,  only  contains 
feventy  houfes. 

Williamfburgh  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  ftate,  and  contains  about  four  hundred 
houfes ; but  inflead  of  increafing,  this  town  is 
going  to  ruin,  and  numbers  of  the  houfes  at 
prefent  are  uninhabited,  which  is  evidently 
on  account  of  its  inland  fituation.  There 
is  no  navigable  ftream  nearer  to  it  than  one  > 
mile  and  a half,  and  this  is  only  a fmall 
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creek,  which  runs  into  James  River.  Rich- 
mond, on  the  contrary,  which  is  the  prefent 
capital  of  the  Rate,  has  increafed  very  faft,  be- 
caufe  it  Rands  on  a large  navigable  river ; yet 
Richmond  is  no  more  than  an  intermediate 
place  for  the  depofit  of  goods  pafiing  to  and 
from  the  back  country,  veflels  drawing  more 
than  feven  feet  water  being  unable  to  come 
up  to  the  town. 

The  principal  place  of  trade  in  Virginia 
is  Norfolk.  This  town  has  a good  harbour, 
and  is  enabled  to  trade  with  the  upper  parts 
of  the  country,  by  means  of  James  River, 
near  the  mouth  of  which  it  Riands.  By  land 
alfo  a bride  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  back 
parts  of  North  Carolina,  for  in  that  Rate  there 
are  no  towns  of  any  importance.  The  en- 
trance from  the  fea  into  the  rivers  in  that 
Rate,  are  all  impeded  by  Rroals  and  fand  banks, 
none  of  W'hich  afford  more  than  eleven  feet 
water,  and  the  paflage  over  fome  of  them  is 
\ery  dangerous  from  the  fand  fhifting.  Wil- 
mington, which  is  the  greateR  place  of  trade 
in  it,  contains  only  two  hundred  and  fifty 
houfes.  In  order  to  carry  on  their  trade  to 
North  Carolina  to  more  advantage,  a canal  is 
now  cutting  acrofs  the  Difmal  Swamp,  from 
Norfolk  into  Albemarle  Sound,  by  means  of 
the  rivers  that  empty  into  which,  a water 
coiTimunication  will  be  opened  to  the  remote 
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parts  of  that  ftate.  Added  to  this,  Norfolk, 
from  its  contiguity  t(5  the  Difmal  Swamp,  is 
enabled  to  fupply  the  Weft  Indian  market 
with  lumber  on  better  terms  than  any  other 
town  in  the  United  States.  It  is  in  con- 
fequence  increafing  with  v/onderful  rapidity, 
notwithftanding  the  difadvantages  it  labours 
under  from  the  laws,  which  are  fo  mimical  to 
commerce.  At  prefent  it  contains  upwards  . 
of  live  hundred  houfes,  which  have  all  been 
I built  within  the  laft  tv/enty  years,  for  in  the 
year  1776  the  town  was  totally  deftroyed  by 
orders  of  Lord  Dunmore,  then  regal  governor 
of  Virginia. 

Moft  of  the  rivers  in  South  Carolina  are 
obftrudled  at  their  mouths,  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  in  North  Carolina;  atChadef- 
ton,  however,  there  is  a fafe  and  commo- 
dious harbour.  From  having  fuch  an  ad- 
vantage, this  town  commands  nearly  the  en- 
tire trade  of  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  fituated, 
as  well  as  a confiderable  portion  of  that  of 
North  Carolina.  The  confequence  is,  that 
Charlefton  ranks  as  the  fourth  commercial 
town  in  the  union.  There  are  two  rivers 
which  difembogue  on  each  lide  of  the  town. 
Cooper,  and  Afhley ; thefe  are  navigable,  but 
not  for  a very  great  diftance ; however,  from 
Cooper  River  a canal  is  to  be  cut  to  the 
Santee,  a large  navigable  river  which  runs 
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a confiderable  way  up  the  country.  Charles- 
ton has  unfortunately  been  almoft  totally  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire  of  late,  but  it  is  rebuilding  very 
faft,-and  will  moft  probably  in  a few  years  be 
iarger  than  ever. 

The  view  that  has  been  taken  fo  far  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  demonftrate,  that  the  profperity  of 
the  towns  in  the  United  States  is  dependant 
upon  their  trade,  and  principally  upon  that 
which  is  carried  on  with  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country  ; and  alfo,  that  thofe  towns  which 
are  mod:  conveniently  fituated  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  carrying  on  this  inland  trade,  are  thofe 
which  enjoy  the  greateft  Share  of  it.  It  is 
now  time  to  examine  more  particularly  how 
far  the  lituation  of  the  federal  city  is  favour- 
able, or  otherwife,  for  commerce  : to  do  fo, 
it  will  be  neceflary,  in  the  firft  place,  to  trace 
the  courfe  of  the  Patowmac  River,  on  which 
it  Stands,  and  alfo  that  of  the  rivers  with  which 
it  is  connefted. 

The  Patowmac  takes  its  rife  on  the  north- 
weft  fide  of  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  after 
running  in  a meandering  direction  for  upwards 
of  four  hundred  miles,  falls  into  the  Chefapeak 
Bay.  At  its  confluence  with  the  bay  it  is 
feven  miles  and  a half  wide;  about  thirty  miles 
higher,  at  Norniny  Bay,  four  and  a half; 
at  Aquia,  three;  at  Hallowing  Point,  one  and 
a half;  and  at  Alexandria,  and  from  thence  to 
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^he  federal  city,  it  is  one  mile  and  quarter  wide. 
The  depth  of  water  at  its  mouth  is  feven  fa- 
thorns ; at  St.  George’s  Ifland,  five ; at  Alex- 
andria, four ; and  from  thence  to  Wafliington, 
feven  miles  diftarit,  three  fathoms.  The  na-* 
vigation  of  the  Patowmao,  from  the  Chefapeak 
Bay  to  the  city,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
diftant,  is  remarkable  fafe,  and  fo  plain  that 
any  navigator  of  common  abilities,  that  has 
once  failed  up  the  river,  might  venture  to 
take  up  a veffel  drawing  twelve  feet  water 
without  a pilot.  This  could  not  be  faid  of 
any  other  river  on  the  continent,  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Miffifiippi.  In  its  courfe 
it  receives  feveral  -large  llreams,  the  principal 
•one  of  which  falls  in  at  the  federal  city. 
This  river  is  called  the  Eadern  Branch  of 
•the  Patowmac  ; but  it  fcarcely  deferves  that 
name-,  as  it  extends  no  more  than  thirty  miles 
up  the  country.  At  its  mouth  it  is  nearly 
as  wide  as  the  main  branch  of  the  river,  and 
dofe  to  the  city  the  water  is  in  many  places 
thirty  feet  deep.  Thoufands  of  veffels  might 
lie  here,  and  fheltered  from  all  danger,  arifing 
either  from  frefties,  or  from  ice  upon  the  break- 
ing up  of  a fevere  winter.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  federal  city  is  poflefTed  of  one  effential 
qualification  for  making  it  a place  of  import 
tance,  namely,  a good  harbour,  from  which 
there  is  a ready  paflage  to  the  ocean ; it  will 
VoL.  I.  F alf0 
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alfb  appear  that  it  is  well  fituated  for  trading 
with  the  interior  parts  of  the  country. 

' The  w^ater  in  the  Patowmac  continues 
nearly  the  fame  depth  that  it  is  oppofite  to  the 
city  for  one  mile  higher,  where  a large  rock 
rifes  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  on  each 
fide  of  which  there  are  fand-banks.  It  is  faid 
that  there  is  a deep  channel  between  this  rock 
and  the  fliore,  but  it  is  fo  intricate  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  take  a large 
veffel  through  it.  The  navigation,  however, 
is  fafe  to  the  little  falls  for  river  craft,  five 
miles  further  on;  here  a canal,  which  extends 
two  miles  and  a half,  the  length  of  thefe  falls 
or  rapids,  has  been  cut  and  perfefted,  which 
opens  a free  paffage  for  boats  as  far  as  the 
great  falls,  which  are  feven  miles  from  the 
others.  The  defcent  of  the  river  at  thefe  is 
feventy-fix  feet  in  a mile  and  a quarter;  but 
it  is  intended  to  make  another  canal  here 
alfo;  a part  of  it  is  already  cut,  and  every  exer- 
tion is  making  to  have  the  whole  completed 
'With  expedition^.  From  hence  to  Fort  Cum- 
berland, one  hundred  and  ninety- one  miles 
above  the  federal  city,  there  is  a free  naviga- 
tion, and  boats  are  continually  paffing  up  and 
down.  Beyond  this,  the  paffage  in  the  river 
is  obfirudted  in  numerous  places ; but  there  is 

a pofli- 
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d poffibility  of  opening  it,  and  as  foorl  as  the 
’company  formed  for  the  purpofe  have  fuffi- 
eient  funds,  it  will  certainly  be  done.  From 
the  place  up  to  which  it  is  afferted  the  paf- 
£ige  of  the  Patowmac  can  be  opened,  the 
diftance  acrofs  land  to  Cheat  River  is  only 
thirty-feven  miles.  This  laft  river  is  not  at 
prefent  navigable  for  more  than  fifty  miles 
tibove  its  mouth ; but  it  can  be  rendered  fo 
for  boatSj  and  fo  far  up  that  there  will  only  be 
the  flaort  portage  that  I have  mentioned  be- 
tween the  navigable  waters  of  the  two  rivers. 
Things  are  only  great  or  fmall  by  comparifon,. 
^nd  a portage  of  thirty-feven  miles  will 
be  thought  a very  fhort  one,  when  found 
to  be  the  only  interruption  to  an  inland  navi- 
gation of  upwards  of  two  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred miles,  of  which  two  thoufand  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty- three  are  down  ftream.  Cheat 
River  is  two  hundred  yards  v/ide  at  its  mouth, 
and  falls  into  the  Monongahela,  which  runs 
on  to  Pitilburgh,  and  there  receives  the  Al- 
leghany River  $ united  they  form  the  Ohio, 
w^hich  after  a courfe  of  one  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  miles,  daring  Vv^hich 
it  receives  twenty-four  other  conliderable 
rivers,  fome  of  them  fix  hundred  yards  wide  at 
the  mouth,  and  navigable  for  hundreds  of 
miles  up  the  country,  empties  itfelf  into  the 
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If  we  trace  the  water  communication  ia 
an  oppofite  dired:ion,  its  prodigious  extent  will 
be  a ftill  greater  fubjedt  of  adonifliment. 
By  afcending  the  Alleghany  River  from  Pittf- 
burgh  as  far  as  French  Creek,  and  afterwards 
this  latter  ftream,  you  come  to  Fort  le  Boeuf. 
This  place  is  within  fifteen  miles  of  Prefqu’ 
Me,  a town  fituated  upon  Lake  Erie,  which 
has  a harbour  capable  of  admitting  veflels 
drawing  nine  feet  water.  Or  you  may  get 
upon  the  lake  by  afcending  the  Great  Miami 
River,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio  five  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  below  Pittiburgh.  From  the 
Great  Miami  there  is  a portage  of  nine  miles 
only  to  Sandufky  River,  which,  runs  into 
Lake  Erie.  It  is  moft  probable,  however, 
that  whatever  intercourfe  there  may  be  be- 
tween the  lakes  and  the  federal  city,  it  will 
be  kept  up  by  means  of  the  Alleghany  River 
and  French  Creek,  rather  than  by  the  Miami, 
as  in  the  laft  cafe  it  would  be  neceflary  to 
combat  again  ft  the  ftream  of  the  Ohio  for 
five  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  a very  ferious  ob- 
jed:  of  confideration. 

Lake  Erie  is  three  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  ninety  in  breadth,  and  there  is  a free  com- 
munication between  it.  Lake  Huron,  and 
Lake  Michigan.  Lake  Huron  is  upwards  of 
one  thoufand  miles  in  circumference ; Michi- 
gan is  fomewhat  fmaller.  Numbers  of  large 
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rivers  fall  into  thefe  lakes,  afcer  having 
watered  immenfe  trads  of  country  in  various 
directions.  Some  of  thefe  rivers  too  are  con- 
neCled  in  a mod  lingular  manner  with  others, 
which  run  in  a courfe  totally  different.  For 
inftance,  after  paffing  over  the  Lakes  Erie,  St. 
Clair,  and  Michigan,  to  the  head  of  Puan^s 
Bay,  you  come  to  Fox  River;  from  hence 
there  is  a portage  of  three  miles  only  to 
Ouifconfing  River,  which  empties  itlelf  into 
the  Miffiflippi;  and  in  the  fall  of  theyear,whcn 
the  waters  are  high,  and  the  rivers  overflow, 
it  is  oftentimes  poffible  to  pafs  from  Fox  River 
to  Ouifconfing  River  without  ever  getting  out 
of  a canoe.  Thus,  excepting  a portage  of 
three  miles  only  at  the  mod,  it  is  poffible  to 
go  the  whole  way  by  v/ater  from  Prefqu'  Ifle, 
on  Lake  Erie,  to  New  Orleans,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Miffiffi^i,  a didance  of  near  four  thou- 
fand  miles.  It  would  be  an  endlefs  talk  to 
trace,  the  water  communication  in  every  di- 
rection. By  a portage  of  nine  miles  at  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  the  navigation  of  Lake  On- 
tario and  the  St.  Lawrence  is  opened  on 
one  fide,  and  at  the  other  that  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, by  a dill  Ihorter  portage  at  the  Falls 
of  St.  Mary.  This  lad  lake,  which  is  at  lead 
fifteen  hundred  miles  in' circumference,  is  fup- 
plied  by  no  lefs  than  forty  rivers;  and  be- 
yond it  the  water  communication  extends  for 
F 3 hundreds 
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hundreds  of  miles  farther  on,  through  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  which 
is  flill  larger  than  that  of  Superior. 

But  fuppoling  that  the  immenfe  regions 
bordering  upon  thefe  lakes  and  rivers  were 
already  peopled,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded,  that 
becaufe  they  are  conneded  by  water  with  the 
Patowmac,  the  federal  city  muft  neceffarily  bo 
the  mart  for  the  various  produdions  of  the 
whole  country.  There  are  different  fea  ports 
to  which  the  inhabitants  will  trade,  according 
to  the  fituafion  of  each  particular  part  of  the 
country.  Quebec,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
tvill  be  one  i New  York,  conneded  as  has 
been  fliewn  with  Lake  Ontario,  another;  and 
New  Orleans  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi, 
which  by  the  late  treaty  with  Spain  has  been 
made  a free  port,  a third.  The  federal  city 
will  come  in  alfo  for  its  fhare,  and  what  thi^ 
fhare  will  be  it  now  remains  to  afeertain. 

Situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Patowmac, 
there  are  already  two  towns,  and  both  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  federal  city.  George  Tov/n, 
which  contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
houfes;  and  Alexandria,  with  double  the  num- 
ber : The  former  of  thefe  ftands  about  one 

mile  above  the  city,  nearly  oppofite  the  large 
rock  in  the  river,  which  has  been  fpoken  of; 
the  latter,  feven  miles  below  it.  Confidcrable 
quantities  of  produce  are  already  fent  down  the 
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Patowmac  to  each  of  thefe  towns,  and  the 
people  in  the  country  are  beginning  to  look- 
thither  in  return  for  a part  of  their  fupply  of 
foreign  manufadcures.  It  has  been  maintain,ed, 
therefore,  that  thefe  two  places,  already  in 
the  pradtice  of  trading  with  the  back  fettlers, 
will  draw  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
trade  to  themfelves,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
federal  city.  Both  thefe  towns  have  as  great 
advantages  in  point  of  (ituation  as  the  city ; 
the  interefts  of  the  three  places  therefore  muft 
unqueftionably  for  a time  clafh  together.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  but  that  the 
federal  city  will  in  a few  years  completely 
eclipfe  the  other  two.  George  Town  can  fur- 
nifli  the  people  of  the  back  country  with  fo- 
reign manufadlures,  at  fecond  hand  only,  from 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  j Alexandria  im- 
ports diredlly  from  Europe,  but  on  a very  con- 
tradled  fcale : more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
goods  which  are  fent  from  thence  to  the  back 
country  are  procured  in  the  fame  manner  as 
at  George  Town.  In  neither  place  are  there 
merchants  with  large  capitals  ; nor  have  the 
banks,  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  town, 
fuirlicient  funds  to  afford  them  much  afEftance; 
but  merchants  with  large  capitals  are  pre- 
paring to  move  to  the  city.  As  foon  alfo  as 
the  feat  of  government  is  fixed  there,  the  na- 
tional bank,  or  at  leaft  a large  branch  of  it, 
F 4 will 
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will  be  eftablifbed  at  the  fame  time;  this 
cumftance  alone  will  afford  the  people  of  the 
city  a decided  advantage  over  thofe  of  Alex- 
andria and  George  Town.  Added  to  alb 
both  thefe  towns  are  in  the  territory  of  Co- 
lumbia, that  is,  in  the  diftrifl:  of  ten  miles 
round  the  city  which  is  to  be  fubjedt  to  the 
laws  and  Tegulations  of  congrefs  alone  j it  may 
be,  therefore,  that  encouragements  will  be 
held  out  by  congrefs  to  thofe  who  fettle  in  the 
city,  which  will  be  refufed  to  fuch  as  go  to 
any  other  part  of  the  territory.  Although 
Alexandria  and  George  Town,  then,  may  rival 
the  city  while  it  is  in  its  infancy,  yet  it  cannot 
be  imagined  that  either  of  them  wdll  be  able 
to  cope  with  it  in  the  end.  The  probable 
trade  of  the  city  may  for  this  reafon  be  fpoken 
of  as  if  neither  of  the  other  places  exifted. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  in  the  firft 
place,  that  the  w'hole  of  the  country  bordering 
upon  the  Patowmac  river,  and  upon  thofe  rivers 
which  fall  into  it,  will  trade  with  the  city  of 
Wafliingtqn.  In  tracing  the  courfe  of  the 
Patowmac  all  thefe  rivers  were  not  enumerated ; 
a better  idea  of  them  may  be  had  from  an  in- 
fpedion  of  the  map.  Shenandoah,  which  is 
the  longed,  is  not  navigable  at  prefent ; but 
it  has  been  furveyed,  and  the  company  for 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  Patowmac 
have  dated  that  it  can  be  made  fo  for  one  hun- 
dred 
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dred  miles.  This  would  be  coming  very  near 
to  Staunton,  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  and 
which  is  on  the  high  road  from  Kentucky, 
and  from  the  new  jftate  of  Teneffee,‘to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Frankfort,  the  capital  of 
the  former  of  thefe  Bates,  is  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred miles  from  Philadelphia ; Knoxville, 
that  of  the  other,  feven  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight.  Both  thefe  towns  draw  their  fupplies 
of  foreign  manufactures  from  Philadelphia,  and 
by  land  carriage.  Suppohng  then  that  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Shenandoah  fhould  be  per'« 
feCted,  there  Vv^ould  be  a faving  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty-fix  miles  of  land  carriage  from  going 
to  Wafliington  by  the  Shenandoah  and  Pa- 
towmac  inftead  of  going  to  Philadelphia;  fuch 
a faving,  it  might  be  imagined,,  would  draw 
the  v/holeof  this  trade  to  Wafliington.  V/he- 
ther  the  two  weftcrn  Bates,  Kentucky  and 
Teneffee,  will  trade  to  New  Orleans  or  not, 
at  a future  day,  in  preference  to  any  of  thefs 
places,  will  be  inveBigated  prefen tly. 

By  means,  of  Cheat  and  Monongabela  rivers, 
it  has  been  fliewn,  that  an  opening  may  be 
obtained  to  Pittfnurgh.  This  will  be  a route 
of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
WaBiington,  and  in  it  there  wdli  be  one  port- 
age>  from  the  Patowmac  to  Cheat  River,  of 
thirty -feven  miles,  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
others 4 but  thefe  will  hp  all  very  fmall.  It 

has 
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has  been  afcertained  beyond  doubt,  that  the. 
Pittfburgh  merchant  can  have  his  goods  con- 
veyed from  New  York,  by  means  of  the  Flud- 
fon  and  Mohawk  rivers,  to  Ofwego,  and  from 
thence  by  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  the 
Alleghany  River,  to  Pittfburgh,  for  one  third 
of  the  fum  which  it  cods  him  to  tranfportthem 
by  land  from  Philadelphia.  He  prefers  getting 
them  by  land,  becaufe  the  route  from  New 
York  is  uncertain;  his  goods  may  be  lod,  or 
damaged,  or  delayed  months  beyond  the  time 
he  expedls  them.  From  Hudfon  River  to  the 
Mohawk  is  a portage  of  ten  miles,  or  there- 
abouts ; and  before  they  can  get  to  Ofv/ego  are 
two  or  three  more.  At  Ofv/ego  the  goods 
mu  ft  be  fliipped  on  board  a veffel  fuitable  for 
navigating  the  lakes,  v/here  they  are  expofed 
to  tempefts  and  contrary  winds.  At  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  is  a portage  of  nine  miles  more ; 
the  goods  mud  here  be  diipped  again  on  board 
a vedel  on  Lake  Erie,  and  after  arriving  at 
Preiqif  Ifle  mud  be  conveyed  over  another 
portage  preparatory  to  their  being  laden  in  a 
boat  upon  the  Alleghany  River.  The  whole 
of  this  route,  from  New  York  to  Pittfburgh, 
is  about  eight  hundred  miles ; that  from  the 
federal  city  not  much  more  than  half  the  dif- 
tance  ; if  therefore  the  merchant  at  Pittfburgh 
can  get  his  goods  conveyed  from  New  York 
for  one  third  of  what  he  pays  for  the  carriage 
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of  them  by  land  from  Philadelphia,  he  ought 
not  to  pay  more  than  one  fixth  of  the  fum  for 
their  carriage  from  the  federal  city ; it  is  to 
be  concluded,  therefore,  that  he  will  avail 
himfelf  of  the  latter  route,  as  there  will  be  no 
objection  to  it  on  account  of  any  uncertainty 
in  the  mode  of  conveyance,  ariiing  from  itorms 
and  contrary  winds. 

The  people  in  Pittfburgh,  and  the  weftera 
country  along  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  draw* 
their  fupplies  fi'om  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more ; but  they  fend  the  produdlions  of  the 
country,  which  would  be  too  bulky  for  land 
carriage,  down  the  Ohio  and  Miffiffippi  to 
"New  Orleans.  From  Pittfburgh  to  New  Or- 
leans the  diflance  is  two  thoufand  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  miles.  On  an  average 
it  takes  about  twenty-eight  days  to  go  down 
there  w^ith  the  flream;  but  to  return  by  water 
it  takes  from  fixty  days  to  three  months.  The' 
pafTage  back  is  very  laborious  as  well  as  tedi- 
ous j on  which  account  they  feldom  think  of 
bringing  back  boats  v/hich  are  fent  down  from 
pittfburgh,  but  on  arriving  at  New  Orleans 
they  are  broken  up,  and  the  plank  fold.  Thefe 
boats  are  built  on  the  cheapeft  conflrudiion, 
and  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe  of  going  down 
ftream.  The  men  get  back  the  heft  way 
they  can,  generally  in  fhips  bound  from  New: 
Orleans  to  the  fouthern  ftates,  and  from  thence 

home 
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home  by  land.  Now,  if  the  paffage  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  Patowmac  is  opened,  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  that  the  people  in  Pittiburgh  and  the 
vicinity  will  continue  thus  to  fend  the  produce 
down  to  Orleans,  from  whence  they  cannot 
bring  any  thing  in  return ; they  will  naturally 
fend  to  the  federal  city,  from  whence  they  can- 
draw  the  fapplies  they  are  in  want  of,  and 
which  is  fo  much  nearer  to  them,  that  when 
the  navigation  is  perfedled  it  will  be  poffible 
to  go  there  and  back  again  in  the  fame  time 
that  it  requires  merely  to  go  down  to  New 
Orleans. 

But  although  the  people  of  that  country 
which  borders  upon  the  Ohio  and  its  waters,, 
in  the  vicinage  of  Pittlburgh,  may  have  an  in- 
tereft  in  trading  to  the  federal  city,  yet  thofe 
who  live  towards  the  mouth  of  that  river  will 
find  an  intereft  equally  great  in  trading  to  New 
Orleans,  for  the  Ohio  River  is  no  lefs  than 
clevenhundred  and  eighty-three  miles  in  length. 
How  far  down  upon  the  Ohio  a commercial 
intercourfe  will  be  kept  up  with  the  city,  will 
moft  probably  be  determined  by  other  cir- 
cumftances  than  that  of  difiance  alone ; it  may 
depend  upon  the  demand  there  may  be  at  one 
or  other  port  for  particular  articles,  &c.  &c. ; 
it  may  alfo  depend  upon  the  feafon  ; for  at  re- 
gular periods  there  are  floods  in  the  Miflif- 
fippi,  and  alfo  in  the  Ohio,  which  make  ^ 

great 
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great  difference  in  the  time  of  afcendlag  and 
defcending  thefe  rivers.  The  floods  in  the 
Miffiflippi  are  occafloned  by  the  diffolution  of 
the  immenfe  bodies  of  fnow  and  ice  accumu- 
lated during  winter  in  thofe  northern  regions 
through  which  the  river  paffes ; they  are  alfo 
very  regular,  beginning  in  the  month  of  March 
and  fubfiding  in  July.  Thofe  in  the  Ohio 
take  place  between  Chriflmas  and  May^  but 
they  are  not  regular  and  fteady  like  thofe  of 
the  Mifflffippi,  for  the  water  rifes  and  falls 
many  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  feafon.  Thefe 
floods  are  occafloned  by  heavy  falls  of  rain  in 
the  beginning  of  winter,  as  well  as  by  the 
thawing  of  the  ice. 

The  Miffiflippi  has  a very  winding  courfe*, 
and  at  every  bend  there  is  an  eddy  in  the 
water.  Thefe  eddies  are  always  ftrongeft 
during  the  inundations,  confequently  it  is  then 
a much  lefs  difficult  talk  to  afcend  the  river. 
With  the  Ohio,  however,  it  is  dirediy  the  re- 

verfe  ; 

* In  the  year  1722,  as  a party  of  Canadians  were  going 
down  the  river,  they  found  at  one  place  fudi  a bend  in  it,  that 
although  the  diftance  acrofs  land,  from  one  part  of  the  river  to 
the  other,  was  not  more  perhaps  than  two  hundred  yards,  yet 
by  water  it  was  no  lefs  than  forty  miles— The  Canadians  cut 
a trench  acrofs  the  land  for  curiofity — The  foil  bordering  upon 
the  MiiniTippi  is  remarkably  rich  and  foft,  and  the  current 
being  ftrong,  the  river  in  a fhort  time  forced  a new  pailage  for 
itfelf,  'and  the  Canadians  took  their  boat  through  it.  This 
place  is  called  Pointe  Coupee.  There  are  many  fimilar  bends 
in  the  river  at  prefent,  but  none  fo  great. 
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verfe ; there  are  no  eddies  in  the  river ; where-= 
fore  floods  are  found  to  facilitate  the  paifage 
downwards,  but  to  render  that  againfl;  the 
ftream  difficult. 

Suppofmg,  however,  the  feafon  favourable 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Miffiffippi,  and  alfo 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  which  it  might 
well  be  at  the  fame  time,  then  Louifville,  iii 
Kentucky,  is  the  place  through  which  the  line 
may  be  drawn  that  will  feparate  as  nearly  as 
poifible  the  country  naturally  connedled  with 
Waihington  from  that  appertaining  to  New 
Orleans,  It  takes  twenty  days,  on  an  averagCj 
the  moil  favourable  feafon,  to  go  from 
Louifville  to  New  Orleans,  and  to  return, 
forty  ; which  in  the  whole  makes  fixty  days. 
From  the  rapids  in  the  Ohio,  clofe  to  which 
Louifville  isfituatedjto  Pittfl3urgh,  the  distance 
is  feven  hundred  and  three  miles ; fo  that  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a day,  which  is  a mo- 
derate computation,  it  would  require  twenty- 
four  days  to  go  there.  From  Pittfburgh  to  the 
Patowmac  the  diflance  is  one  hundred  and 
fixty  miles  againft  the  flream,  which  at  the 
fame  rate,  and  allovvung  time  for  the  portages, 
would  take  feven  days  more,  and  two  hundred 
and  ninety  miles  down  the  Patowmac,  at  fixty 
iniles  per  day,  would  require  five  days : this 
is  allowing  thirty-five  days  for  going,  and  com- 
puting the  time  for  returning  at  the  fame  rate, 

that 
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that  is  thirty  miles  againft  the  ftream,  and 
fixtv  miles  v/iih  the  ftream,  each  day,  it  would 
amount  to  twenty-five  days,  which,  added  to 
the  time  of  going,  makes  in  the  whole  fifty- 
nine  days  ; if  the  odd  day  be  allowed  for  con- 
tingencies, the  paflage  to  and  from  the  two 
places  would  then  be  exadly  alike.  It  is  fair 
then  to  conclude,  that  if  the  demand  at  the 
federal  city  for  country  produce  be  equally 
great  as  at  New  Orleans,  and  there  is  no  rea« 
fon  to  fay  why  it  fliould  not,  the  whole  of  the 
produce  of  that  country,  which  lies  contigu- 
ous to  the  Ohio,  and  the  rivers  falling  into  it, 
as  far  down  as  Louifville  in  Kentucky,  will  be 
fentto  the  former  of  thefe  places.  This  trade 
is  feVen  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth. 
Added  to  this,  the  whole  of  that  country  lying 
near  the  Alleghany  River,  and  the  ftreams 
that  run  into  it,  mull:  naturally  be  fupplied 
from  the  city  ; a great  part  of  the  country  bor- 
dering upon  Lake  Erie,  near  Prefqu’  Ifle, 
may  likewife  be  included. 

Confidering  the  vaftnefs  of  the  territory, 
which  is  thus  opened  to  the  federal  city  by 
‘means  of  a water  communication  ; confidering 
that  it  is  capable,  from  the  fertility  of  its  foil, 
of  maintaining  three  times  the  number  of  in- 
habitants that  are  to  be  found  at  prefeat  in  all 
the  United  States and  that  it  is  advancing  at 
. ‘ the 
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the  prefent  time  more  rapidly  in  population 
than  any  other  part  of  the  whole  continent  | 
there  is  a good  foundation  for  thinking  that  the 
federal  city,  as  fooii  as  the  navigation  is  per- 
fected, will  increafe  moft  rapidly ; and  that  at 
a future  day,  if  the  affairs  of  the  United  S tates 
go  on  as  profpcroufly  as  they  have  done,  it 
will  become  the  grand  emporium  of  the  weft, 
and  rival  in  magnitude  and  fplendor  the  cities 
of  the  old  world. 

The  city  is  laid  out  on  a neck  of  land  be- 
tween the  forks  formed  by  the  eaftern  and 
wcftern  or  main  branch  of  Patowmac  River* 
This  neck  of  land,  together  with  an  adjacent 
territory,  which  is  in  the  whole  ten  miles  fquare, 
ceded  to  congrefs  by  the  ftatcs  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  The  ground  on  which  the 
city  immediately  ftands  was  the  property  of 
private  individuals,  wd:io  readily  relinquifhed 
their  claim  to  one  half  of  it  in  favour  of  con*- 
-grefs,  confcious  that  the  value  of  what  was 
left  to  them  would  increafe,  and  amply  com^ 
penfate  them  for  their  Jofs.  The  profit-s 
ariiing  from  the  fkle  of  that  part  which  has 
thus  been  ceded  to  congrefs  will  be  fiifft^ 
cient,  it  is  exjaeClied,  to  pay  for  the  public 
buildings,  for  the  watering  of  the  city,  and 
iilfo  for  paving  and  lighting  of  the  ftreets. 
The  plan  of  the  city  v/as  drawn  by  a French- 
man of  the  name  of  L’Enfmt,  and  is  on  a 
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fcale  well  fuited  to  the  extent  of  the  country, 
one  thoofand  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  one  thoufand  in  breadth,  of  which  it  is 
to  be  the  metropolis  ; for  the  ground  already- 
marked  out  for  it  is  no  lefs  than  fourteen 
miles  in  circumference.  The  itreets  run 
north,  fouth,  eaft,  and  w^ell ; but  to  prevent 
that  famenefs  neceffarily  enfuing  from  the 
ftreets  all  crcfiing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
a number  of  avenues  are  laid  out  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  which  rim  tranfverfely; 
and  in  feveral  places,  where  thefe  avenues  in- 
terfe<ff  each  other,  are  to  be  hollow  fquares. 
The  ftreets,  which  crofs  each  other  at  right 
angles,  are  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  the  avenues  one  hundred  and  iixty  feet. 
One  of  thefe  is  named  after  each  jflate,  and  a 
hollow  fquare  alfo  allotted  to  each,  as  a 
fuitable  place  for  ftatues,colum:ns,  &c,  which, 
at  a future  period,  the  people  of  any  one  of 
thefe  ftates  may  wifli  to  ered:  to  the  me- 
mory of  great  men  that  may  appear  in  the 
country.  On  a fmali  eminence,  due  weft  of 
the  capitol,  is  to  be  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of 
General  \¥a(hington. 

The  capitol  is  now  building  upon  the  moft 
elevated  fpot  of  ground  in  the  city,  which 
happens  to  be  in  a very  central  lituation. 
From  thisTpot  there  is  a complete  view  of 
every  part  of  the  city,  *and  alfo  of  the  ad- 

^"oL.  L G jacent 
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jacent  country.  In  the  capitol  are  to  be 
fpaeious  apartments-  for  the  accommodation- 
of  congrefs  ; in  it  alfo  are  to  be  the  princi- 
pal  public  offices  in  the  executive  department 
of  the  government,  together  with  the  courts 
of  jujftice.  The  plan  on  which  this  building 
is  begun  is  grand  and  extenfive ; the  expenfe 
of  building  it  is  eftimated  at  a million  of  dol- 
lars, equal  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thoufand  pounds  fterling, 

TItc  hoiife  for  the  refidence  of  the  prefident 
ftands  north-weft  of  the  capitol,  at  the  diftance 
of  about  one  mile  and  a half.  It  is  fituated 
upon  a fifing  ground  not  far  from  the  Pa- 
towmac,  and  commands  a moft  beautiful  pro f- 
pedt  of  the  river,  and  of  the  rich  country  be- 
yond it.  One  hundred  acres  of  ground,  to- 
wards the  river,  are  left  adjoining  to  the 
houfe  for  pleafure  grounds.  South  of  this 
there  is  to  be  a large  park  or  mall,  which  is 
to  run  in  an  eafterly  diredion  from  the  river 
to  the  capitol.  The  buildings  on  either  fide 
of  this  mall  are  all  to  be  elegant  in  their 
kind ; amongft  the  number  it  is  propofed  to 
have  houfes  built  at  the  public  expenfe  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  foreign  minifters, 
&c.  On  the  eaftern  branch  a large  fpot  is  laid 
out  for  a marine  hofpital  and  gardens.  Va- 
rious other  parts  are  appointed  for  churches, 
theatre?,  colleges,  &c.  The  ground  in  gc- 
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neral,  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  is  agree- 
ably undulated ; but  none  of  the  rifij^gs  are 
(b  great  as  to  become  objedls  of  inconvenience 
in  a town.  The  foil  is  chiefly  of  a yellowifli 
clay  mixed  with  gravel.  There  are  numbers 
of  excellent  fprings  in  the  city,  and  v/ater  Is 
readily  had  in  moft  places  by  digging  wells* 
Here  are  two  ftreams  like  wife,  which  run 
through  the  city,  Reedy  Branch  and  Tiber 
Creek. The  perpendicular  height  of  the 
fource  of  the  latter,  above  the  level  of  the  tide, 
is  tw^o  hundred  and  thirty-fix  feet. 

By  the  regulations  publiflied,  it  was  fettled 
that  all  the  houfes  fhould  be  built  of  brick 
or  ftone ; the  Vv^alls  to  be  thirty  feet  high, 
and  to  be  built  parallel  to  the  line  of  the 
ftreet,  but  either  upon  it  or  withdrawn  from 
it,  as  fuited  the  tafte  of  the  builder.  How- 
ever, numbers  of  wooden  habitations  have  been 
built;  but  the  different  owners  have  all  been 
cautioned  againft  confidering  them  as  perma- 
nent. They  are  to  be  allowed  for  a certain 
term  only,  and  then  deflroyed*  Three  com- 

miffion- 

* Upon  the  granting  pofTeflion  of  wafle  lands  to  any  perfon, 
commonly  called  the  location  of  lands,  it  is  ufual  to  give  par- 
ticular names  to  different  fpots,  and  alfo  };^o  the  creeks  and 
rivers.  On  the  original  location  of  the  ground  now  allotted 
for  the  feat  of  the  federal  city,  this  creek  received  the  name  of 
Tiber  Creek,  and  the  identical  fpot  of  ground  on  which  the 
capitol  nov/  (lands  was  called  Rome.  This  anecdote  is  related 
by  many  as  a certain  prognoftic  of  the  future  magnificence  of 
this  citvj  which  is  to  be,  as  it  were,  a fecond  Rome. 
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raiflionei^s,  who  refide  on  the  fpot,  are  ap- 
pointedly  the  prdident,  with  a falary,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fnperinteriding  the  public  and 
other  buildings,  and  regulating  every  thing 
pertaining  to  the  city. 

• The  only  public  buildings  carrying  on  a& 
yet,  are  the  prelident’s  houfe,  the  capitol,  and 
a large  hotel.  The  prefident’s  houfe,  which 
is  nearly  completed  on  the  outfide,  is  two 
ftories  high,  and  built  of  free  done.  The 
principal  room  in  it  is  of  an  oval  form.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  handfomeft  building  in  the 
country,  and  the  architedlure  of  it  is  much 
extolled  by  the  people,,  w’ho  have  never,  feen 
any  thing  fuperior;  but  it  will  not  bear  a cri- 
tical examination.  Many  perfons  find  fault 
with  it,  as  being  too  large  and  too  fplendid  for 
the  refidence  of  any  one  perfon  in  a republi- 
can country ; and  certainly  it  is  a ridiculous 
habitation  for  a man  who  receives  a falary 
that  amounts  to  no  more  than 
ling  per  annum,  and  in  a country  v/here  the 
expences  of  living  are  far  greater  than  they 
are  even  in  London. 

The  hotel  is  a large  building  of  brick,  or- 
namented with  done ; it  ftands  between  the 
prefident’s  houfe  and  the  capitol.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1796,  when  I lad  fiw  it, 
it  v/as  roofed  in,  and  every  exertion  making  to 
have  it  fmidied  with  the  utmod  expedition. 

it 
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It  IS  any  thing  but  beautiful.  The  capitoi, 
at  the  fame  period,  was  raifed  only  a very 
litrle  way  above  the  foundation. 

The  fione^  which  the  prefidenfs  houfe  is 
built  with,  and  fuch  as  will  be  ufed  for  all  the 
public  buildings,  is  very  firnilar  in  appearance 
to  that  found  at  Portland  in  England.;  but  I 
was  informed  by  one  of  the  fcalptors,  who 
had  frequently  worked  the  Portland  ftone  in 
England,  that  it  is  of  a much  fuperior  qua- 
lity, as  it  will  bear  to  be  cut  as  fine  as  mar- 
ble, and  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  rain  or 
froft.  On  the  banks  of  the  Patowmac  they 
have  inexhauftible  quarries  of  this  ftone  ^ good 
fpecimens  of  common  marble  have  alfo  been 
found ; and  there  is  in  various  parts  of  the 
river  abundance  of  excellent  flate,  paving  flone, 
and  lime  ftone.  Good  coal  may  alfo  be  had. 

The  private  houfes  are  all  plain  buildings; 
moft  of  them  have  been  built  on  fpeculation, 
and  ftill  remain  empty.  The  greateft  num- 
ber, at  any  one  place,  is  at  Green  Leafs 
Point,  on  the  main  river,  juft  above  the  en-- 
trance  of  the  eaftern  branch.  This  fpot  has 
been  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  moft  con- 
venient one  for  trade ; but  others  prefer  the 
ftiore  of  the  eaftern  branch,  on  account  of  the 
fuperiority  of  the  harbour,  and  the  great  depth 
of  the  water  near  the  ihore.  There  are 
feyeral  other  fay.ourite  fituations,  the  choice 
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of  any  one  of  which  is  a mere  matter  of  fpe- 
eolation  at  prefent.  Some  build  near  the  ca- 
pitol  as  the  moft  convenient  place  for  the 
refidence  of  members  of  congrefs,  fome  near 
the  prefident’s  houfe^  others  again  prefer  the 
weft  end  of  the  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
George  Town,  thinking  that  as  trade  is  al- 
ready eftabliftied  in  that  place,  it  muft  be  from 
thence  that  it  will  extend  into  the  city.  Were 
the  houfes  that  have  been  built  fituated  in  one 
place  all  together,  they  would  make  a very 
refpedlable  appearance,  but  fcattered  about  as 
they  are;,  a fpedlator  can  fcarcely  perceive  any 
thing  like  a town.  Excepting  the  ftreets  and 
avenues,  and  a finall  part  of  the  ground  ad- 
joining the  public  buildings,  the  whole  place 
is  covered  with  trees.  To  be  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  going  through  a deep  wood  for  one 
or  two  miles,  perhaps,  in  order  to  fee  a next 
door  neighbour,  and  in  the  fame  city,  is  a cu- 
rious, and,  I believe,  a novel  circumftance. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city,  in  the 
fpring  of  1796,  amounted  to  about  five  thou- 
fand,  including  artificers,  who  formed  by  far 
the  l^rgeft  part  of  that  number.  Numbers 
of  ftrangers  are  continually  paffing  and  re- 
pafling  through  a place  which  affords  fuch  an 
extenfive  field  for  fpeculation. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  faid 
uj3on  the  fubjeft,  I have  only  to  obferve,  that 

nptwith- 
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nctwithftanding  all  that  has  been  done  at  tho 
?city,  and  the  large  fums  of  money  which  have 
been  expended,  there  are  numbers  of  people 
in  the  United  States,  living  to  the  north  of  the 
Patowmac,  particularly  in  Philadelphia,  who 
are  ftill  very  adverfe  to  the 'removal  of  the  feat 
of  government  thither,  and  are  doing  all  In 
their  power  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  city,  and  to  prevent  the  congrefs 
from  meeting  there  at  the  appointed  time.  In 
.the  fpringof  1796,  when  I was  laft  on  the  fpot, 
the  building  of  the  capitol  was  abfolutely  at 
a ftand  for  want  of  money;  the  public  lots 
w^ere  at  a very  low  price,  and  the  commiffioners 
were  unwilling  to  difpofe  of  them,;  in  con- 
sequence they  made  an  application  to  con- 
grefs, praying  the  houfe  to  guaranty  a loan  of 
three  hundred  thoufand  dollars,  wdthoutv/hich 
they  could  not  go  on  with  the  public  buildings, 
.except  they  diipofed  of  the  lots  to  great  dif- 
advantage,  , and  to  the  ultimate  injury  of  the 
vCity ; fo,ftrong,  however,  was  the  oppofition, 
that  the  petition  was  fuftered  to  lie  on  the 
•table  unattended  to  for  many  weeks ; nor  was 
-the  prayer  of  .it  complied  vrith  until  a number 
^of  gentlemen,  that  were  very  deeply  intereded 
in  the  improvement  of  the  city,  went  round 
to  the  diiferen,t  menibers,  and  made  interefc 
with  them  in  perfonto  give  their  affent  to  the 
rneafure,  Thofe-people,  who  areoppofed  to  the 
building  of  the  city  of  Wafliington  maintain, 
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that  it  can  never  become  a town  of  any  im- 
portance, and  that  all  fach  as  think  to  the 
contrary  have  been  led  aftray  by  the  reprel^n- 
tations  of  a few  enthufiaftic  perfons  5 they  go 
fo  far  even  as  to  affert,  that  the  people  to  the 
eail’ward  will  never  fubniit  to  fee  the  feat  of 
government  removed  fo  far  from  them,  and 
the  congrefs  affembled  in  a place  little  better 
than  a forefl:,  where  it  will  be  impoffible  to 
procure  information  upon  commercial  points  ; 
finally,  they  infift,  that  if  the  removal  from 
Philadelphia  ihould  take  place,  a feparation  of 
the  ftates  v/ill  inevitably  follov/.  I'his  is.  the 
language  held  forth ; but  their  oppofition  in 
reality  arifes  from  that  jealoufy  which  narrow 
minded  people  in  trade  are  but  too  apt  to  en- 
tertain of'each  other  when  their  interefts  clafli 
together.  Tliefe  people  v/iili  to  crufla  the  city 
of  V/aflnngton  while  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
becaiife  they  know,  that  if  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment is  transferred  thither,  the  place  will 
thrive,  and  enjoy  a confiderable  portion  of  that 
trade  which  is  centered  at  preient  in  Philadel- 
phia, Ealtimore,  and  New  York.  It  is  idlcj, 
however,  to  imagine  that  this  will  injure  their 
different  towns  ; on  the  contrary,  although  a 
portion  of  that  trade  which  they  enjoy  at  pre- 
fent  Ihould  be  dravm  from  them,  yet  the  in- 
creafe  of  population  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, which  they  muft  naturally  fupply,  will  be 
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fach,  that  their  trade  on  the  whole  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  found  far  more  extenfive  after 
the  federal  city  is  eftabliflied  than  it  ever  was 
before. 

A large  majority,  however,  of  the  people  in 
the  United  States  is  defrous  that  the  removal 
of  the  feat  of  government  flaould  take  place  ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  take  place 
at  the  appointed  time.  The  difcontents  in- 
deed, which  an  oppofite  meafure  would  give 
rife  to  in  the  fouth  could  not  but  be  alarming, 
and  if  they  did  not  occafion  a total  feparation 
of  the  fouthern  from  the  northern  ftates,  yet 
they  would  certainly  materially  deftroy  that 
harmony  which  has  hitherto  e^ifted  between 
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Some  Account  of  Alexandria. —Mount  Vernon^ 
the  Seat  of  General  W afhington. — Difficulty 
offijiding  the  JVay  thither  through  the  Woods. 
— Defcription  of  the  Mount,  and  of  the  Views 
from  it. — Defcription  of  the  Houfe  and 
Grounds.  — Slaves  at  Mount  Vernon. — 
Thoughts  thereon. — A Perfon  at  Mount  Ver- 
non to  attend  to  Strangers. — Return  to  Waf- 
ington. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  WaHirngton,  December 

T^ROM  Wafhington  I proceeded  to  Alex- 
andria,  feven  miles  lower  down  the  river, 
which  is  one  of  the  neatefl  towns  in  the  United 
States.  The  houfes  are  moftly  brick,  and 
many  of  them  are  extremely  well  built.  The 
ftreets  interfed:  each  other  at  right  angles; 
they  are  commodious  and  well  paved.  Nine 
miles  below  this  place,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Fatow’mac,  ftands  Mount  Vernon,  the  feat  of 
General  Wafliington  ; the  way  to  it,  however, 
from  Alexandria,  by  land,  is  confiderably  far- 
ther, on  account  of  the  numerous  creeks  which 
fall  into  the  Patowmac,  and  the  mouths  of 
which  it  is  impofiible  to  pafs  near  to. 

Very  thick  woods  remain  ftanding  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  the  place ; the  roads 

through 
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through  them  are  very  bad,  and  fo  many  of 
them  crofs  one  another  in  different  diredlions, 
that  it  is  a matter  of  very  great  difficulty  to 
find  out  the  right  one.  I fet  out  from  Alex- 
andria with  a gentleman  who  thought  himfelf 
perfeftly  v/ell  acquainted  with  the  way^  had 
he  been  fo,  there  was  ample  time  to  have 
reached  Mount  Vernon  before  the  clofe  of  the 
day,  but  night  overtook  us  wandering  about 
in  the  woods.  We  did  not  perceive  the  vef- 
tige  of  a human  being  to  fet  us  right,  and  we 
were  preparing  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  car- 
riage, when  luckily  a light  appeared  at  fome 
diftance  through  the  trees  5 it  was  from  a fmall 
farm-houfe,  the  only  one  in  the  way  for  feveral 
miles;  and  having  made  our  way  to  it,  partly 
in  the  carriage,  partly  on  foot,  we  hired  a ne- 
gro for  a guide,  who  conduced  us  to  the  place 
of  our  deftination  in  about  an  hour.  The  next 
morning  I heard  of  a gentleman,  who,  a day 
or  two  preceding,  had  been  from  ten  oklock 
in,  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon  on 
horfe-back,  unable  to  find  out  the  place,  al- 
though v/ithin  three  01:  four  miles  of  it  the 
whole  time. 

The  Mount  is  a high  part  of  the  bank  of., 
the  river,  v/hich  rifes  very  abruptly  about  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  v/ater. 
The  river  before  it  is  three  miles  wide,  and 
on  the  oppofite  fide  it  forms  a bay  about  the 

fame 
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lame  breadth,  which  extends  for  a confiderable 
diflance  up  the  country.  This,  at  hril 
light,  appears  to  be  a continuation  of  the 
river;  but  the  Patowmac  takes  a very  fudden 
turn  to  the  left,  two  or  three  miles  above  the 
houfe,  and  is  quickly  loft  to  the  view.  Down- 
wards, to  the  right,  there  is  a profpect  of  it 
for  twelve  miles.  The  Maryland  there,  on 
the  oppoiite  fide,  is  beautifully  diverfified  with 
hills,  which  are  moftly  covered  with  wood ; 
in  many  places,  however,  little  patches  of  cul- 
tivated ground  appear,  ornamented  v/ith  houfes. 
The  feenery  altogether  is  moft  delightful. 
The  houfe,  v/hich  ftands  about  fix ty  yards  from 
the  edge  of  the  Mount,  is  of  wood,  cut  and 
painted  fo  as  to  refeinble  hewn  ftone.  The 
rear  is  tow^ards  the  river,  at  which  f de  is  a 
portico  of  ninety-fix  feet  in  length,  fupported 
by  eight  pillars.  The  front  is  uniform,  and  at 
a diftance  looks  tolerably  well.  The  dwell- 
ing hoafe  is  in  the  center,  and  communicates. 
Vv'ith  the  wings  on  either  fide,  by  means  of 
covered  ways,  running  in  a curved  diredtion. 
Behind  thefe  wdngs,  on  the  one  fide,  are  the 
different  offices  belonging  to  the  houfe,  and 
alfo  to  the  farm,  and  on  the  other,  the  cabins 
for  the  SLAVEsf . In  front,  the  breadth  of  the 

wdiole 

TheQ:  are  amongfi:  the  firft  of  the  buildings  which  are 
feen  on  coining  to  Mount  Vernon;  and  it  is  not  without 
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whole  building,  is  a lawn  with  a gravel  walk 
round  it,  planted  with  trees,  and  feparated  by 

hedges 

a{lonifliment  and  regret  they  are  fiirveyed  by  the  Granger, 
vvhofe  mind  has  dwelt  with  admiration  upon  the  ineftimable 
blelTmgs  of  liberty,  whilft  approaching  the  refidence  of  that 
man  who  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  gloriouily  in  Us  canfe. 
Happy  would  it  have  been,  if  the  man  who  flood  forth  the 
champion  of  a nation  contending  for  its  freedom,  and  whofe  de- 
claration to  the  whole  v/orld  was,  That  all  men  were  created 
equal,  and  that  they  v/ere  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain  unalienable  rights,  amongll  the  firft  of  which  were  life, 
liberty,  and  the  purfiiit  of  happinefs happy  would^it  have 
been,  if  this  man  could  have  been  the  hrfc  to  wave  all  interefted 
views,  to  liberate  his  own  Oaves,  and  thus  convince  the  people 
he  had  fought  for,  that  it  was  their  duty,  when  they  had 
ellabliliied  their  own  independence,  to  give  freedom  to  thoie 
whom  they  had  themfelves  held  in  bondage  i ! 

But  material  obje£Hons,  we  mull  fuppofe,  appeared  againO 
fuch  a meafure,  otherwife,  doubtlefs.  General  Wafliington 
would  have  ihewn  the  glorious  example.  Perhaps  he  thought 
it  more  for  the  general  good,  that  the  hrO:  hep  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  Oaves  Oiould  be  taken  by  the  legiOative  aOembly  ; 
or  perhaps  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  enfranchife- 
ment  of  his  own  Oaves  might  be  the  caufe  of  infurredions 
amongO  others  who  were  not  liberated,  a matter  which  could 
not  but  be  attended  with,  evil  confequeRces  in  a country  where 
the  number  of  Oaves  exceeded  that  of  freemen ; however,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  meafures  have  been  purfued,  either 
by  private  individuals  or  by  the  legiOature  in  Virginia,  for  the 
abolition  of  Oavery ; neither  iiave  any  Oeps  been  taken  for  the 
purpofe  in  Maryland,  much  lefs  in  the  more  fouthera  Oates  ^ 
but  in  Pennfylvania  and  the  reO,  laws  have  paCed  for  its  gra- 
dual abolition.  In  thefe  ftates  the  number  of  Oaves,  it  is  true, 
was  very  fmall,  and  the  meafure  was  therefore  eafily  carried 
into  efred  ; in  the  others  then  it  will  require  more  confideration. 
The  plan,  however,  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  liberation 
of  the  few  has  fucceeded  well;  why  then  not  try  it  with  a 
larger  number?  IF  it  does  not  anfvver,  dill  I cannot  but  fup- 

pole 
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hedges  on  either  iide  from  the  farm  yard  and 
garden.  As  for  the  garden,  it  wears  exactly 
the  appearance  of  a nurfery,  and  with  every 
thing  about  the  place  indicates  that  more  at- 
tention is  paid  to  proiit  than  to  pleafure.  The 
ground  in  the  rear  of  the  houfe  is  alfo  laid  out 
in  a lawn,  and  the  declivity  of  the  Mount, 
towards  the  water,  in  a deer  park. 

The  rooms  in  the  houfe  are  very  fmall, 
excepting  one,  which  has  been  built  fince  the 
clofe  of  the  war  for  the  purpofe  of  entertain- 
ments. Ail  of  thefe  are  very  plainly  furnifhed, 
and  in  many  of  them  the  furniture  is  drop- 
ping to  pieces.  Indeed,  the  clcfe  attention 
which  General  Wafliington  has  ever  paid  to 
public  affairs  having  obliged  him  to  refide 
principally  at  Philadelphia,  Mount  Vernon  has 
confequently  fuffered  very  materially.  The 
houfe  and  offices,  with  every  other  part  of  the 
place,  are  out  of  repair,  and  the  old  part  of  the 
buildins:  is  in  fuch  a periffiable  ilate,  that  I 
have  been  told  he  wifhes  he  had  pulled  it  en- 
tirely down  at  firft,  and  built  a new'  houfe,  in- 

llead 

pofe  that  it  might  be  fo  modined  as  to  be  rendered  applicable 
to  the  enfranchifement  of  the  number  of  ill-fated  beings  who 
are  endaved  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  country,  let  it  be 
ever  fo  large  However,  that  there  will  be  an  end  to  favery 
io  the  United  States,  on  fome  day  or  other,  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
negroes  will  not  remain  deaf  to  the  inviting  call  of  liberty  for 
ever;  and  if  their  avaricious  opprefibrs  do  not  free  them  from 
thegalling  yoke,  they  will  liberate  themfdves  witiia  vengeance. 
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ilead  of  making  any  addition  to  the  old  one. 
The  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  are  cul- 
tivated; but  the  principal  farms -arc  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  two  or  three  miles. 

As  almofl  every  ftranger  going  through  the 
country  makes  a point  of  vifiting  Mount  Ver- 
non, a perfon  is  kept  at  the  houfe  during 
General  Wafhington’s  abfence,  whofe  foie 
bufinefs  it  is  to  attend  to  ftrangers.  Imme- 
diately on  our  arrival  every  care  was  taken  of 
cur  horfes,  beds  were  prepared,  and  an  ex« 
cellent  Tapper  provided  for  us,  with  claret  and 
other  wine,  &c. 

As  the  feafon  was  now  too  far  advanced  to 
fee  the  country  to  advantage,  I proceeded  no 
farther  in  Virginia  than  Mount  Vernon,  but 
returned  again  to  the  city  of  Wafhington, 
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Arrival  at  Fhiladelphia, — Some  Obfervations  on 
the  Climate  of  the  Middle  States, ’—Public 
Carriages  prevented  from  plying  between  Bal^ 
timore  and  Philadelphia  by  the  Badnefs  of  the 
' Roads^ — Left  Baltimore  during  Frojl ,—Met 
with  American  travellers  on  the  Road. — 
their  Behaviour  preparatory  to  ft  ting  of 
from  an  Inn, — Arrival  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Sufqiiehannah. — Refuge  of  that  River  when 
frozen  over. — Dangerous  Situation  of  the 
Pafengers. — American  travellers  at  the 
tavern  on  the  oppofite  Side  of  the  River. — - 
their  noify  Difputations. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelplila,  February. 

A FTER  having  fpent  fome  weeks  in 
Wafhington,  George  Town,  and  Balti- 
more,  I fet  out  for  this  city,  where  I arrived 
four  days  ago. 

The  months  of  Odlober  and  November  are 
the  moft  agreeable,  in  the  middle  and  fouth- 
ern  ftates,  of  any  in  the  year ; the  changes 
in  the  weather  are  then  lefs  frequent,  and 
for  the  moft  part  the  air  is  temperate  and  the 
fky  ferene.  During  this  year  the  air  was  fo 
mild,  that  when  I was  at  George  Town,  even 
as  late  as  the  fecond  vreek  in  December,  it 
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was  found  pleafant  to  keep  the  windows  up 
during  dinner  time.  This,  however,  was  an 
unufual  circumftance. 

In  Maryland,  before  December  was  over> 
there  were  a few  cold  days,  and  during  Janu- 
ary we  had  two  or  three  different  falls  ot 
fnow;  but  for  the  mod:  part  the  weather  re- 
mained very  mild  until  the  latter  end  of  Janu- 
ary, when  a fliarp  north-wefi:  wind  fet  in. 
The  keennefs  of  this  wind  in  winter  is  pro- 
digious, and  furpaffes  every  thing  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  an  idea  of  in  England.  When- 
ever it  blows,  during  the  winter  months,  a 
froft  immediately  takes  place.  In  the  courfe 
of  three  days,  in  the  prefent  indance,  the 
Sufquehannah  and  Delaware  rivers  were  frozen 
over ; a fall  of  fnow  took  place,  which  re- 
mained on  the  grcimd  about  two  feet  deep^ 
and  there  was  every  appearance  of  a fevere 
apd  tedious  winter.  ' Before  live  days,  how- 
ever, were  over,  the  wind  again  changed,  and 
fo  hidden  was  the  thaw  that  the  fnow  difap- 
peared  entirely  on  the  fecond  day,  and  not  a 
veftige  of  the  froff  y/as  to  be  feen,  except- 
ing in  the  ri  vers,  where  large  pieces  of  ice  re- 
mained floating  about. 

It  v/as  about  the  middle  of  December  when 
I reached  Baltimore  | but  I was  deterred  from 
going  on  to  Philadelphia,  until  the  frofty 
v/eadier  ffould  fet  in,  by  the  badaefs  of  the’ 
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roads;  for  they  were  in  fuch  a (late,  that  even 
the  public  ftages  were  prevented  from  plying 
for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  twelve  days.  The 
froft  foon  dried  them,  and  rendered  them  as 
good  as  in  fummer.  I fet  out  when  it  was 
moft  fevere.  At  day  break,  the  morning  after 
I left  Baltimore,  the  thermometer,  according 
to  Farenheit,  ftood  at  7®.  I never  obferved  it 
fo  low  during  any  other  part  of  the  winter. 

Several  travellers  had  flopped  at  the  fame 
houfe  that  I did  the  firft  night  I was  on  the 
road,  and  we  all  breakfafled  together  prepa- 
ratory to  fetting  out  the  next  morning.  The 
American  travellers,  before  they  purfued  their 
journey,  took  a hearty  draught  each,  according 
to  cuflom,  of  egg-nog,  a mixture  compofed  of 
new  milk,  eggs,  rum,  and  fugar,  beat  up  to- 
gether; they  appeared  to  beat  no  fmall  pains 
alfo  in  fortifying  themfelves  againfl  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  weather  with  great  coats  and 
wrappers  over  each  other,  woollen  focks  and 
trowfers  over  their  boots,  woollen  mittens 
over  their  gloves,  and  filk  handkerchiefs  tied 
over  their  ears  and  mouths,  &c.  fo  that  no- 
thing could  be  feen  excepting  their  nofes  and 
their  eyes.  It  was  abfolutely  a fubjedl  of  di- 
verfion  to  me,  and  to  a young  gentleman  juft 
arrived  from  the  Weft  Indies,  who  accom- 
panied me  from  Baltimore,  to  fee  the  great 
crre  with  which  they  wrapped  themfelves  up, 

for 
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for  We  both  found  ourfelves  fufficlently  warm 
in  common  clothing.  It  feems,  however,  to 
be  a matter  generally  allowed,  that  ftrangers, 
even  from  the  V/eft  Indies,  unaccuftomed  to 
intenfe  cold,  do  not  fuffer  fo  much  from  the 
fe verity  of  the  winter,  the  firfl  year  of  their 
arrival  in  America,  as  the  white  people  who 
have  been  born  in  the  country.  Every  per- 
fon  that  we  met  upon  the  road  was  wrapped 
up  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  travel- 
lers who  breakfafted  v/ith  us,  and  had  filk 
handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads,  fo  as  to 
cover  their  mouths  and  ears. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  we  arrived  at 
the  Sufquehannah,  and,  as  we  expected  to 
find  it,  the  river  was  frozen  entirely  over. 
In  what  manner  we  were  to  get  acrofs  was 
now  the  queftion.  The  people  at  the  ferry- 
houfe  were  of  opinion  that  the  ice  was  not  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrong  to  bear  in  every  part  of  the 
river ; at  the  fame  time  they  faid,  it  was  fo 
very  thick  near  the  fhores,  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  cut  a pafTage  through  it  be- 
fore the  day  was  over ; however,  as  a great 
number  of  travellers  defirous  of  getting  acrofs 
was  colleded  together,  and  as  all  of  them 
were  much  averfe  to  remaining  at  the  ferry- 
houfe  till  the  next  morning,  by  which  time 
it  was  fuppofed  that  the  ice  would  be  ftrong 
enough  to  bear  in  every  part,  the  people  were 
Ha  at 
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at  lafl:  over-ruled,  and  every  thing  was  pre- 
pared for  cutting  a way  acrofs  the  river., 

The  paiTengers  were  about  twelve  in  num- 
ber, with  four  horfes;  the  boat’s  crew  con- 
fifted  of  feven  blacks  3 three  of  whoim,  with 
large  clubs,  flood  upon  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
and  broke  the  ice,  whilfl  the  others,  with 
iron-headed  poles,  puflied  the  boat  forwards. 
So  very  laborious  was  the  talk  which  the 
men  at  the  bow  had  to  perform,  that  it  was 
neceffary  for  the  others  to  relieve  them  every 
ten  minutes.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
their  hands,  arms,  faces,  and  hats,  were  glazed 
entirely  over  with  a thick  coat  of  ice,  formed 
from  the  water  which  was  dafhed  up  by  the 
reiterated  flrokes  of  their  clubs.  Two  hours 
elapfed  before  one  half  of  the  way  was  broken  ^ 
the  ice  was  found  much  thicker  than  had  been 
imagined;  the  clubs  were  fhivered  to  pieces; 
the  men  were  quite  exhaufled ; and  having  • 
fuflered  the  boat  to  remain  flationary  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  a part  where  the  ice  was 
remarkably  thick,  it  was  frozen  up,  fo  that 
the  utmoft  exertions  of  the  crew  and  paflen- 
gers  united  were  unable  to  extricate  it.  In 
this  predicament  a council  was  held;  it  was 
impofliblc  to  move  either  backward  or  for- 
ward ; the  boat  was  half  a mile  from  the 
ftiore;  no  one  would  attempt  to  walk  there 
on  the  ice;  to  remain  all  night  in  the  boat 

would 
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vv^ould  be  death.  Luckily  I had  a pair  of  piftols 
in  my  holfters,  and  having  fired  a few  figiaals, 
the  attention  of  the  people  on  iliore  was  at-» 
traded  towards  us^  and  a fmall  batteaii,  which 
is  a light  boat  with  a flat  bottom,  was  dif- 
patched  for  our  relief.  This  was  not  fent, 
however,  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  a Angle 
perfon  back  again,  but  to  aflifl  us  in  getting 
to  the  oppofite  fiiore.  It  was  flipped  along 
a-head  of  the  large  boat,  and  two  or  three 
men  having  ftepped  into  it,  rocked  it  about 
from  fide  to  fide  until  the  ice  was  fufiiciently 
broken  for  the  large  boat  to  follow.  The  bat- 
teau  w'as  now  in  the  water,  and  the  men  feat- 
ing  themfelves  as  much  as  poflible  towards 
the  ftern,  by  fo  doing  raifed  the  bow  of  it 
confiderably  above  the  ice ; by  means  of  boat 
hooks  it  was  then  pulled  on  the  ice  again,  and 
by  rocking  it  about  as 'before  a palTage  was 
as  eafily  opened.  In  this  mianner  we  got  on, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  hours  and  ten  minutes 
found  ourfelves  again  upon  dry  land,  fully  pre- 
pared for  enjoying  the  pleafures  of  a bright 
firefide  and  a good  dinner.  The  people  at  the 
tavern  had  feen  us  coming  acrofs,  and  had 
accordingly  prepared  for  cur  reception  ; and  as 
each  individual  thought  he  had  travelled  quite 
far  enough  that  day,  the  paffengers  remained 
together  till  the  next  morning, 
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At  the  American  taverns,  as  I before  men- 
tioned, all  forts  of  people,  juft  as  they  happen 
to  arrive,  are  crammed  together  into  the  one  - 
room,  where  they  mu  ft  reconcile  themfelves 
to  each  other  the  beft  way  they  can.  On  the 
prefent  occafion,  the  company  confifted  of 
about  thirteen  people,  amongft  whom  were 
fome  eminent  lawyers  from  Virginia  and  the 
Southward,  together  with  a judge  of  the  fu- 
preme  court,  who  were  going  to  Philadel- 
phia againft  the  approaching  fedions : it  was 
not,  however,  till  after  I quitted  their  com- 
pany that  I heard  who  they  were ; for  thefe 
kind  of  gentlemen  in  America  are  fo  very 
plain,  both  in  their  appearance  and  manners, 
that  a ftranger  would  not  fufped;  that  they 
were  perfons  of  the  confequence  which  they 
really  are  in  the  country.  There  were  alfo 
in  the  company  two  or  three  of  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers,  boorifh,  ignorant,  and  ob- 
trufive  fellows.  It  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  a 
dozen  Americans  to  lit  together  without 
quarrelling  about  politics  ; and  the  Britilh 
treaty,  which  had  juft  been  ratified,  now 
gave  rife  to  a long  and  acrimonious  debate. 
The  farmers  were  of  one  opinion,  and  gab- 
bled away  for  a long  time ; the  lawyers  and 
the  judge  were  of  another,  and  in  turns  they 
rofe  to  anfvver  their  opponents  with  all  the 
power  of  rhetoric  which  they  poffelTed, 

Neither 


Neither  party  could  fay  any  thing  to  change 
the  fentiments  of  the  other  one ; the  noify  con- 
teft  laded  till  late  at  night,  when  getting 
heartily  tired  they  withdrew,  not  to  their  re- 
fpedlive  chambers,  but  to  the  general  one  that 
held  five  or  fix  beds,  and  in  which  they  laid 
down  in  pairs.  Here  the  converfation  was 
again  revived,  and  purfued  with  as  much  noife 
as  below,  till  at  lad  ileep  clofed  their  eyes,  and 
happily  their  mouths  at  the  fame  time  ; for 
could  they  have  talked  in  their  deep,  I verily 
believe  they  wouidhave  prated  on  until  morn- 
ing. Thanks  to  our  dars  ! my  friend  and 
I got  the  only  two-bedded  room  in  the  houfe 
to  ourfelves.  The  next  morning  I left  the 
banks  of  the  Sufquehannah;  and  the  fucceed- 
ing  day  reached  Philadelphia, 
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other  Seaf on. —Celebration  in  that  City  of 
General  Wafioingtons  Birth  Day. — Some- 
' Account  of  General  Wafington  s P erf  on  and 
of  bis  Charadier. — Americans  difatisfed  with 
his  CondiiB  as  Prefident. — A.  Spirit  of  Dif 
■ fatisfadlion  common  amongji  them. 


MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelphia,  I'ebruary. 

PHILADELPHIA  now  wears  a very 
different  afpedt  to  what  it  did  when  I 
landed  there  in  the  month  of  November. 
Both  congrefs  and  the  ftate  affembly  are  fit- 
ting, as  well  as  the  fupreme  federal  court. 
The  city  is  full  of  Grangers  ; the  theatres  are 
open ; and  a variety  of  public  and  private 
amufements  are  going  forward.  On  General 
Wafhingtqn's  birth  day,  which  was  a few  days, 
ago,  this  city  was  unufually  gay  y every  per- 

foa 


* On  this  day  General  Wafhington  terminated,  his  fixty- 
fourth  year ; but  though  not  an  unhealthy  man,  he  feemed 
confiderably  older.  The  innumerable  vexations  he  has  met 
with  in  his  different  public  capacities  have  very  fenfibly  im- 
paired the  vigour  of  his  conflitution,  and  given  him  an  aged  ap- 
pearance. There  is  a very  material  difference,  however,  in  his 
looks  when  fesn  in  private  and  when  he  appears  in  public  full 
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ibn  of  confequence  in  it^  Quakers  alone  ex- 
cepted, made  it  a point  to  viiit  the  General  on 

this 

dreil;  in  the  latter  cafe  the  hand  of  art  makes  up  for  the  ra- 
vages of  time,  and  he  Teems  many  years  younger. 

Few  perfons  find  themfelves  for  the  lirll  time  in  the  pre- 
fence of  General  Wafhington,  a man  To  renowned  in  the  pre- 
Tent  day  for  his  wiTdom  and  moderation,  and  whcfe  name  will 
be  tranfmitted  with  Tuch  honour  topofterity,  without  being  im- 
preiTed  with  a certain  degree  of  veneration  and  a'we;  nor  do 
theTe  emotions  fubfiae  on  a dofer  acquaintance;  on  the  con- 
trary, his  perTon  and  deportment  are  Tuch  as  rather  tend  to 
augment  them.  There  is  fomething  very  aufiere  in  his  coun,= 
tenance,  and  in  Jiis  manners  lie  is  imccmmonly  reTerved.  I 
have  heard  Tome  officers,  that  Terved  immediately  under  his  com- 
mand during  the  American  war,  iay,  that  they  never  Taw  him 
fmile  during  all  the  time  that  they  were  with  him.  No  man  has 
ever  yet  been  connedled  with  him  by  the  reciprocal  and  u\i~ 
conftrained  ties  of  friendfnip ; and  but  a few  can  bead  even  of 
having  been  on  an  eaTy  and  familiar  footing  with  him. 

The  height  of  his  perion  is  about  five  feet  eleven;  his  cheil 
is  full ; and  his  limbs,  though  rather  ilender,  well  fhaped,  a.nd 
muTcular.  His  head  is  fmall,  in  which  reTped  he  reTembles  the 
make  of  a great  number  of  his  countrymen.  His  eyes  are  of  a 
light  grey  colour;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  his  face, 
Ijis  noTe  is  long.  Mr.  Stewart,  the  eminent  portrait  painter 
told  me,  that  there  are  features  in  his  face  totally  diiFereiit 
Tom  what  he  ever  obferved  in  that  of  any  other  human  beina- 
the  fockets  for  the  eyes,  for  inllance,  are  larger  than  what  he 
ever  met  with  before,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  nofe  broadeiy 
All  his  features,  he  obferved,  were  indicative  of  the  flrongefi 
and  mod  ungovernable  paiTions,  and  had  he  been  born  in  the 
forefls,  it  was  his  opinion  that  he  would  have  been  the  fierced 
man  amongft  the  favage  tribes.  In  this,  Mr.  Stewart  has  given 
a proof  of  his  great  difeernment  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  human  countenance ; for  although  General  Wa’liingtcn 
has  been  extolled  for  his  great  moderation  and  calmnefs,  duriim- 
the  very  trying  fituations  in  which  he  has  Tq  ofien  been  placed, 
yet  thofe  who  have  been  acquainted  with  him  the  longed  and 
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this  day.  As  early  as  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  he  was  prepared  to  receive 'them, 

and 

moil  intimately,  fay,  that  he  is  by  nature  a man  of  a fierce  and 
irritable  difpofition,  but  that,  like  Socrates,  his  judgment  and 
great  felf-command  have  always  made  him  appear  a man  of  a 
different  call  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  fpeaks  with  great 
diffidence,  and  femetimes  hefitates  for  a word ; but  it  is  always 
to  find  one  particularly  well  adapted  to  his  meaning.  His 
language  is  manly  and  expreffive.  At  levee,  his  difeourfe  with 
Grangers  turns  principally  upon  the  fubjedl  of  America;  and 
if  they  have  been  through  any  remarkable  places,  his  conver- 
fation  is  free  and  particularly  interefling,  as  he  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  country.  He  is  much  more 
open  and  free  in  his  behaviour  at  levee  than  in  private,  and  in 
the  company  of  ladies  flill  more  fo  than  when  folely  with  men, 

(general  Waftungton  gives  no  public  dinners  or  other  en- 
tertainments, except  to  thofe  who  are  in  diplomatic  capacities, 
and  to  a few  families  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Wafhing- 
ton.  Strangers,  with  whom  he  wifnes  to  have  fome  conver- 
fation  about  agriculture,  or  any  fuch  fubjed,  are  fometimes  in- 
vited to  tea.  This  by  many  is  attributed  to  his  faving  difpo- 
fition ; but  it  is  more  juft  to  aferibe  it  to  his  prudence  and  fore- 
sight; for  as  the  falary  of  the  prefident,  as  I have  before  ob- 
lerved,  is  very  fmall,  and  totally  inadequate  by  itfelf  to  fupport 
an  expenfive  ftyie  of  life,  were  he  to  give  numerous  and  fplen- 
did  entertainments,  the  fame  might  poffibly  be  expedted  from 
iubfequent  prefidents,  who,  if  their  private  fortunes  were  not 
confiderabje,  would  be  unable  to  live  in  the  fame  ftyie,  and 
might  be  expofed  to  many  ill-natured  obfervations,  from  the 
relinquifhraent  of  what  the  people  had  been  accuftomed  to;  it 
is  moft  likely  alfo  that  General  Waftiington  has  been  adluateti 
by  thefe  motives,  becaufe  in  his  private  capacity  at  Mount 
Vernon  every  ftranger  meets  v/ith  a hofpitable  reception  from 
him. 

General  Waftnngton’s  felf-mpderation  is  well  known  to  the 
world  already.  It  is  a remarkable  circumftance,  which  re- 
dounds to  his  eternal  honour,  that  while  prefident  of  the  United 

States 
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and  the  audience  lafted  till  three  in  the  after-, 
noon.  The  fcciety  of  the  Cincinnati,  the 
clergy,  the  officers  of  the  militia,  and  feveral 
others,  who  formed  a diftindl  body  of  citizens, 
came  by  themfelves  feparately.  The  foreign 
minifters  attended  in  their  richeft  dreffes  and 
molt  fplendid  equipages.  Two  large  parlours 
were  open  for  the  reception  of  the  gentlemen, 
the  windows  of  one  of  which  towards  the  ftreet 
v/ere  crowded  with  fpedrators  on  the  outiide. 
The  fideboard  was  furniffied  with  cake  and 
wines,  whereof  the  vifitors  partook.  I never 
obferved  fo  much  cheerfulnefs  before  in  the 
countenance  of  General  Waffiington  ; but  it 
w^as  impoffible  for  him  to  remain  infenfible  to 
the  attention  and  the  compliments  paid  to  him 
on  this  occafion. 

The  ladies  of  the  city,  equally  attentive, 
paid  their  refpecls  to  Mrs.  Wafhington,  who 
received  them  in  the  drawing  room  up  Aairs. 
After  having  vifited  the  General,  moft  of  the 
gentlemen  alfo  waited  upon  her.  A public 
ball  and  fupper  terminated  the  rejoicings  of 
the  day. 

Not  one  town  of  any  importance  was  there 
in  the  whole  union,  where  fome  meeting  did 

not 
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not  take  place  in  honour  of  this  day;  yet 
fingularas  it  may  appear,  there  are  people  in 
the  country,  Americans  too,  foremoft  in  boaft- 
ing  to  other  nations  of  that  conftitution,  which 
has  been  raifed  for  them  by  his  valour  and 
wifdom,  who  are  either  fo  infenfible  to  his 
merit,  or  fo  totally  devoid  of  every  generous 
fentiment,  that  they  can  refufe  to  join  in  com- 
mendations of  thofc  talents  to  which  they  are 
fo  much  indebted ; indeed  to  fuch  a length 
has  this  perverfe  fpirit  been  carried,  that  I 
have  myfelf  feen  numbers  of  men,  in  all  other 
points  men  of  refpectability,  that  have  pe- 
remptorily refufed  even  to  pay  him  the  fmall 
compliment  of  drinking  to  his  health  after 
dinner ; it  is  true  indeed,  that  they  qualify 
their  condudl  partly  by  afferting,  that  it  is 
only  as  prefident  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
as  General  Wafliington,  that  they  haye  a dif- 
like  to  him;  but  this  is  only  a mean  fubter- 
fuge,  which  they  are  forced  to  have  reTourfe 
to,  left  their  condud:  ftiould  appear  too 
ftrongly  marked  with  ingratitude.  During  the 
war  there  v/ere  many,  and  not  loyalifts  either, 
who  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  remove 
him  from  that  command  whereby  he  fo  emi- 
nently diftinguiftied  himfelf.  It  is  the  fpirit  of 
diffatisfadion  which  forms  a leading  trait  in 
the  charader  of  the  Americans  as  a people, 
which  produces  this  malevolence  at  prefent, 
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]uft  as  it  did  fonr.erly  5 and  if  their  public  af- 
fairs were  regulated  by  a perfon  fent  from 
heaven,  I firmly  believe  his  adls,  inftead  of 
meeting  with  univerfal  approbation,  w^ould 
by  many  be  confidered  as  deceitful  and  flagi- 
tious. 

LETTER  VIIL 

Singular  Mildnefs  of  the  Winter  of  1795-6, — 
Set  out  for  La?2cafer, — Turnpike  Road  , 
tween  that  Place  and  Philadelphia, — Sum-* 
mary  View  of  the  State  of  P ennfylvania 
Defcription  of  the  Farms'  between  Lancafer 
and  Philadelphia, —The  Farmers  live  in  a 
penurious  Style, — Greatly  inferior  to  Fngiifo 
Farmers, — Bad  Taverns  on  this  Road, — 
Waggons  and  Waggoners, — Cufioms  of  the 
latter, — Defcription  of  Lancajier,--^ Lately 
made  the  Seat  of  the  State  Government,- — ' 
Manufadiures  carried  on  there,' — PJfle  Guns— 
Great  Dexterity  with  which  the  A?ncricans 
ufe  them,' — Anecdote  of  two  Virginian  Sol- 
diers belonging  to  a PJfle  Regiment, 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Lancafter,  March, 

winter  has  proved  one  of  the  mildeft 
that  has  ever  been  experienced  in  the 
country.  During  the  laft  month  there  were 
two  or  three  flight  falls  of  fnow,  but  in  no 
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one  inftance  did  it  remain  two  days  on  th.6 
ground.  A fmart  froft  fet  in,  the  firft  v/eek 
of  this  month,  and  fnow  fell  to  the  depth 
fix  or  feven  inches;  but  on  the  third  day  a 
fudden  thaw  came  on,  and  it  quickly  difap- 
peared  : iince  then  the  weather  has  remained 
uncommonly  mild.  The  feafon  being  fo  fine, 
and  fo  favourable  for  travelling,  I was  unv/il- 
ling  to  flay  at  Philadelphia ; accordingly  I fet 
out  for  this  place  on  horfeback,  and  arrived 
here  laft  night,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  day’s 
journey.  From  hence  I intend  to  proceed 
towards  the  fouth,  to  meet  the  approaching 
fpring. 

The  road  between  Philadelphia  and  Lan- 
carter  has  lately  undergone  a thorough  repair, 
and  tolls  are  levied  upon  it,  to  keep  it  in  order, 
under  'the  diredtion  of  a company.  When- 
ever thefe  tolls  afford  a profit  of  more  than 
fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  flock  originally  fub- 
fcribed  for  making  the  road,  the  company  is 
bound,  by  an  adl  of  affembly,  to  leffen  them. 
This  is  the  firft  attempt  to  have  a turnpike 
road  in  Pennfylvania,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
relifhed  by  the  people  at  large,  particularly  by 
the  waggoners,  who  go  in  great  numbers  by 
this  route  to  Philadelphia  from  the  back  parts 
of  the  ftate. 

The  ftate  of  Pennfylvania  lies  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a parallelogram,  whofe  greateft  length 
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IS  from  eafl  to  weft.  This  parallelogram  is 
croifed  diagonally  from  the  north-eaft  to  the 
fouth-weft  by  feveral  different  ridges  of 
mountains,  which  are  about  one  hundred  miles 
in  breadth.  The  valleys  between  thefe  ridges 
contain  a rich  black  foil,  and  in  the  fouth- 
weft  and  north-eaft  angles  alfo,  at  the  outiide 
of  the  mountains,  the  foil  is  very  good.  The 
northern  parts  of  this  ftate  are  but  very  thinly 
inhabited  as  yet,  but  towards  the  fouth,  the 
whole  way  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittlburgh,  it 
is  well  fettled.  The  moft  populous  part  of  it 
is  the  fouth-eaft  corner,  which  lies  between 
the  mountains  and  the  river  Delaware ; through 
this  part  the  turnpike  road  pafies  which  leads 
to  Lancafter.  The  country  on  each  fide  of 
the  road  is  pleafingly  diverfified  with  hill  and 
dale.  Cultivation  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
low  lands,  which  are  the  richeft ; the  hills  are 
all  left  covered  with  wood,  and  afford  a pleaf- 
ing  variety  to  the  eye.  The  further  you  go 
from  Philadelphia  the  more  fertile  is  the  coun- 
try, and  the  more  pidlurefque  at  the  fame 
time. 

On  the  whole  road  from  Philadelphia  to 
Lancafter,  there  are  not  any  two  dwellings 
Handing  together,  excepting  at  a fmall  place 
called  Downing’s  Town, which  lies  about  mid- 
way ; numbers  of  farm  houfes,  however,  are 
Mattered  over  the  country  as  far  as  the  eye 

can 
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can  reach.  Thefe  houfes  are  moftly  built  of 
itone,  and  are  about  as  good  as  thofe  ufually 
met  with  on  an  arable  farm  of  fifty  acres  in 
a well  cultivated  part  of  England.  The 
farms  attached  to  thefe  houfes  contain  about 
two  hundred  acres  each,  and  are,  with  a few 
exceptions  only,  the  property  of  the  perfons 
who  cultivate  them.  In  the  cultivated  parts 
of  Pennfylvania  the  farms  rarely  exceed  three 
hundred  acres ; towards  the  north,  however, 
where  the  fettlements  are  but  few,  large  trails 
of  land  are  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  who 
are  fpeculatcrs  and  land  jobbers.  Adjoining 
to  the  houfes  there  is  generally  a peach  or  an 
apple  orchard.  With  the  fruit  they  make 
cyder  and  brandy  ; the  people  have  a method 
alfo  of  drying  the  peaches  and  apples,  after 
having  fliced  them,  in  the  fun,  and  thus  cured 
they  laff  all  the  year  round.  They  are  ufed 
for  pies  and  puddings,  but  they  have  a very 
acrid  tafle,  and  fcarcely  any  of  the  original 
llavcur  of  the  fruit.  The  peaches  in  their  belt 
ftate  are  but  indifferent,  being  fmall  and  dry  ; 
I never  eat  any  that  were  good,  excepting fuch 
■^s  were  raifed  with  care  in  gardens.  It  is  faid 
that  the  climate  is  fo  much  altered,  that  they 
will  not  grow  now  as  they  formerly  did. 
In  April  and  May  nightly  frofts  are  very  corn'- 
D)on,  which  v^^ere  totally  unknown  formerly^ 
andfrcquently  th^?  neaches  are  entirely  blighted^ 
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Gardens  are  very  rare  in  the  country  parts  of 
Pennfylvania,  for  the  farmers  think  the  labour 
which  they  require  does  not  afford  fufficient 
profit ; in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  how- 
ever, they  are  common,  and  the  culinary  ve- 
getables raifed  in  them,  are  equal  to  any  of 
their  refpedrive  kinds  in  the  world,  potatoes 
excepted,  which  generally  have  an  earthy  un- 
pleafant  tafle. 

Though  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  ftate 
of  Pennfylvania  is  better  cultivated  than  any 
other  part  of  America,  yet  the  flyle  of  farm- 
ing is  on  the  whole  very  flovenly.  I venture, 
indeed,  to  alfert,  that  the  farmers  do  not  raife 
more  on  their  two  hundred  acres  than  a Ikil- 
ful  farmer  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  or  Effex,  or 
in  any  well  cultivated  part  of  England,  would 
do  on  fifty  acres  of  good  land  there.  The  far- 
mer alfo,  who  rents  fifty  acres  of  arable  land 
in  England,  lives  far  more  comfortably  in 
every  refpeft  than  the  farmer  in  Pennfylvania, 
or  in  any  other  of  the  middle  ftates,  who  owns 
two  hundred  acres  of  land  \ his  boufe  will  be 
found  better  furnifhed,  and  his  table  more 
plentifully  covered.  That  the  farmers  do 
not  live  better  in  America,  I hardly  know 
whether  to  afcribe  to  their  love  of  making 
money,  or  to  their  real  indifference  about  bet- 
ter fare ; perhaps  it  may  be  owing,  in  fome 
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ineafure,  to  both ; certain  it  is  however,  that 
their  mode  of  living  is  moll  wretched. 

The  taverns  throughout  this  part  of  the 
country  are  kept  by  farmers,  and  they  are  all 
very  indifferent.  If  the  traveller  can  procure 
a few  eggs  with  a little  bacon,  he  ought  to 
reft  fatisfied ; it  is  twenty  to  one  that  a bit  of 
frelh  meat  is  to  be  had,  or  any  faked  meat 
except  pork.  Vegetables  feem  alfo  to  be  very 
fcarce,  and  when  you  do  get  any,  they  ge- 
nerally conftft  of  turnips,  or  turnip  tops  boiled 
by  way  of  greens.  The  bread  is  heavy  and 
four,  though  they  have  as  fine  flour  as  any  in 
the  world ; this  is  owing  to  their  method  of 
making  it;  they  raife  it  with  what  they  call 
fots — hops  and  water  boiled  together.  No 
dependance  is  to  be  placed  upon  getting  a 
man  at  thefe  taverns  to  rub  down  your  horfe, 
or  even  to  give  him  his  food ; frequently  there- 
fore you  will  have  to  do  every  thing  of  the 
kind  for  yourfelf,  if  you  do  not  travel  with  a 
fervant ; and  indeed,  even  where  men  are  kept 
for  the  purpofe  of  attending  to  travellers, 
which  at  fome  of  the  taverns  is  the  cafe, 
they  are  fo  fullen  and  difobliging  that  you  feel 
•inclined  to  do  every . thing  with  your  own 
hands, rather  than  be  indebted  to  themfor  their 
affiftance  ; they  always  appear  doubtful  whe- 
ther they  fliould  do  any  thing  for  you  or  not, 
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arid  to  be  reafoning  within  themfelves,  whe- 
ther it  is  not  too  great  a departure  from  the 
rules  of  equality  to  take  the  horfe  of  another 
man,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  a pleafing 
fight  to  fee  a gentleman  ftrip  off  his  coat,  and 
go  to  work  for  himfelf ; nor  will  money  make 
them  alter  their  condudl ; civility,  as  I before 
faid,  is  not  to  be  purchafed  at  any  expence  in 
America ; neverthelefs  the  people  will  pocket 
your  money  with  the  utmoft  readinefs,  though 
without  thanking  you  for  it.  Of  all  beings 
on  the  earthy  Americans  are  the  moft  interefted 
and  covetous. 

It  is  fcarcdy  poflible  to  go  one  mile  on 
this  road  without  meeting  numbers  of  wag- 
gons paffing  and  repafling  between  the  back 
parts  of  the  flate  and  Philadelphia.  Thefe 
waggons  are  commonly  drawn  by  four  or  five 
horfes,  four  of  which  are  yoked  in  pairs.  The 
waggons  are  heavy^  the  horfes  finall,  and  the 
driver  unmerciful ; the  confequence  of  which 
is,  that  in  every  team,  nearly,  there  is  a horfe 
either  lame  or  blind.  The  Pennfylvanians  are 
notorious  for  the  bad  care  which  they  take  of 
their  horfes.  Excepting  the  night  be  tempef-^ 
tuouSj  the  waggoners  never  put  their  horfes 
under  (helter,  and  then  it  is  only  under  a ihed  -^ 
each  tavern  is  ufually  provided  with  a large 
one  for  the  purpofe.  Market  or  High-flreet, 
in  Philadelphia,  the  ftreet  by  which  thefe  peo- 
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pie  come  into  the  town,  is  always  crowded- 
■with  waggons  and  horfes,  that  are  left  ftand- 
ing  there  all  night.  This  is  to  fave  money;, 
the  expence  of  putting  them  into  a liable,, 
would  be  too  great,  in  the  opinion  of  thefe 
people.  Food  for  the  horfes  is  always  carried 
in  the  waggon,  and  the  moment  they  flop  they 
are  unyoked,  and  fed  whilfl:  they  are  warm*.. 
By  this  treatment,  half  the  poor  animals  are 
foundered.  The  horfes  are  fed  out  of  a large 
trough  carried  for  the  purpofe,  and  fixed  on 
the  pole  of  the  waggon  by  means  of  iron 
pins. 

Lancafter  is  the  largeft  inland  town  in 
North  America,  and  contains  about  nine  hun>- 
dred  houfes,  built  chiefly  of  brick  and  ftone,, 
together  with  fix  churches,  a court  houfe,  and 
gaol.  Of  the  churches,  there  is  one  refpec-^ 
tively  for  German  Lutherans,  German.  Cal- 
vinifts,  Moravians,  Englifh  Epifcopalians,.and 
Roman  Catholics.  The  ftreets  are  laid  out 
regularly,  and  crofs  each  other  at  right 
angles. 

An  ad  of  aflembly  has  been  palled,  for 
making  this  town  the  feat  of  the  Hate  govern- 
ment inftead  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  aflembly 
was  to  meet  in  the  year  1797.  This  circum- 
llance  is  much  in  favour  of  the  improvement 
of  the  town.  The  Philadelphians,  inimical  to 
the  mealure,  talked  of  it  much  in  the  fame 
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ilyle  that  they  do  now  of  the  removal  of  the 
feat  of  the  federal  government,  faying,  that  it 
muft  be  again  changed  to  Philadelphia ; but 
the  neceflity  of  having  the  feat  of  the  le- 
giflature  a«  central  as  poffible  in  each  ftate  is 
obvious,  and  if  a change  does  take  place  again^ 
it  is  moft  likely  that  it  will  only  be  to  remove 
the  feat  ftili  farther  from  Philadelphia.  On 
the  fame  principle,  the  affembly  of  Virginia 
meets  now  at  Richmond  inftead  of  Williamf- 
burgh,  and  that  of  New  York  ftate,  at  Albany 
inftead  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Several  different  kinds  of  articles  are  ma- 
nufaftured  at  Lancafter  by  German  mecha- 
nics, individually,  principally  for  the  people  of 
the  town  and  the  neighbourhood.  Rifled  bar- 
rel guns  however  are  to  be  excepted,  which, 
although  not  as  handfome  as  thofe  im- 
ported from  England,  are  more  efteemed  by 
the  hunters,  and  are  fent  to  every  part  of  the 
country. 

The  rifled  barrel  guns,  commonly  ufed  in 
America,  are  nearly  of  the  length  of  a mufket, 
and  carry  leaden  balls  from  the  fize  of  thirty 
to  fixty  in  the  pound.  Some  hunters  prefer 
thofe  of  a fmall  bore,  becaufe  they  require  but 
little  ammunition ; others  prefer  fuch  as  have 
a wide  bore,  becaufe  the  wound  which  they 
inflifl:  is  more  certainly  attended  with  deaths 
the  wound,  however,  made  by  a ball  dif- 
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charged  from  one  of  thefe  guns,  is  always  very 
dangerous.  The  inlide  of  the  barrel  is  fluted, 
and  the  grooves  run  in  a fpiral  diredlion  from 
one  end  of  the  barrel  to  the  other,  confe- 
quently  when  the  ball  comes  out  it  has  a 
whirling  motion  round  its  own  axis,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  moves  forward,  and  when 
it  enters  into  the  body  of  an  animal,  it  tears  up 
the  flefh  in  a dreadful  manner.  The  beft  of 
powder  is  chofen  for  a rifle  barrel  gun,  and 
after  a proper  portion  of  it  is  put  down  the 
barrel,  the  ball  is  inclofed  in  a fmall  bit  of 
linen  rag,  well  greafed  at  the  outfide,  and 
then  forced  down  with  a thick  ramrod.  The 
greafe  and  the  bits  of  rag,  which  are  called 
patches,  are  carried  in  a little  box  at  the  butr 
end  of  the  gun.  The  beft  rifles  are  furnifhed 
with  two  triggers,  one  of  which  being  firft 
pulled  fets  the  other,  that  is,  alters  the  fpring, 
fo  that  it  will  yield  even  to  the  flight  touch  of 
a feather.  They  are  alfo  furnlflied  with  dou- 
ble fights  along  the  barrel,  as  fine  as  thofe  of 
a furveying  inftrument.  An  experienced 
markfman,  with  one  of  thefe  guns,  will  hit 
an  objedl  not  larger  than  a crown  piece,  to  a 
certainty,  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  yards. 
Two  men  belonging  to  the  Virginia  rifle  re- 
'giment,  a large  divifion  of  which  was  quar^- 
tered  in  this  town  during  the  w^ar,  had  fuch  a 
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dependance  on  each  other’s  dexterity,  that  the 
one  would  hold  a piece  of  board,  not  more 
than  nine  inches  fquare,  between  his  knees, 
whilfl:  the  other  fhot  at  it  with  a ball  at  the 
diftance  of  one  hundred  paces.  This  they 
ufed  to  do  alternately,  for  the  amufement  of 
the  town’s  people,  as  often  as  they  were  cal- 
led upom  Numbers  of  people  in  Lancafter 
can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  fad.  Were 
I,  however,  to  tell  you  all  the  ftories  I have 
heard  of  the  performances  of  riflemen,  you 
would  think  the  people  were  moft  abominably 
addided  to  lying.  A rifle  gun  will  not  carry 
£hot,  nor  will  it  carry  a ball  much  farther  than 
c^ne  hundred  yards  with  certainty. 
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LETTER  IX. 

Number  of  Germans  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
York  and  Lancafer.—How  brought  over^ — 
White  Slave  Trade, — Cruelty  frequently prac^ 
tifed  in  the  carrying  it  on, — Character  of  the 
German  Settlers  contrafed  with  that  of  the 
Americans, — Pafage  of  the  Sufquehannah 
between  York  and  Lancafer, — Great  Beauty 
of  the  Profpedls  along  the  River,' — Defcrip^ 
tion  of  York, — Courts  of  Jufice  there, — Of 
the  Pennjylvanian  Syftem  of  Judicature. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  ♦ York,  March. 

J Arrived  at  this  place,  which  is  about  twenty 
miles  diflant  from  Lancafter,  yefterday„ 
The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  Lancafter  and  of  the  adjoining  country, 
confift  principally  of  Dutch  and  German  emi- 
grants, and  their  defcendants.  Great  num- 
bers of  thefe  people  emigrate  to  America  every 
year,  and  the  importation  of  them  forms  a 
very  confiderable  branch  of  commerce.  They 
are  for  the  moll  part  brought  from  the  Hanfe 
Towns  and  from  Rotterdam.  The  velfels  fail 
thither  from  America,  laden  with  different 
kinds  of  produce,  and  the  mafters  of  them, 
on  arriving  there,  entice  on  board  as  many  of 
thefe  people  as  they  can  perfuade  to  leave 

their 
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their  native  country,  without  demanding  any 
money  for  their  paflage.  When  the  veflel 
arrives  in  America,  an  advertifement  is  put 
into  the  paper,  mentioning  the  different  kinds 
of  men  on  board,  whether  fmiths,  tailors, 
carpenters,  labourers,  or  the  like,  and  the  peo- 
ple that  are  in  want  of  fuch  men  flock  down 
to  the  veflel;  thefe  poor  Germans  are  then  fold 
to  the  highefl  bidder,  and  the  captain  of  the 
veflfel,  or  the  fhip  holder,  puts  the  money  into 
his  pocket^* 

There  have  been  many  very  fhocking  in- 
ftances  of  cruelty  in  the  carrying  on  of  this 
trade,  vulgarly  called  The  white  flave 

trade.”  I lhall  tell  you  but  of  one.  While 
the  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  year  1 793,  at  wdiich  timefew  veffels  would 
venture  to  approach  nearer  to  the  city  than 
Fort  Mifflin,  four  miles  below  it,  a captain  in 
the  trade  arrived  in  the  river,  and  hearing  that 
fuch  was  the  fatal  nature  of  the  infedlion,  that 
a fufflcient  number  of  nurfes  could  not  be 
procured  to  attend  the  fick  for  any  fum  what- 
ever, he  conceived  the  philanthropic  idea  of 
fupplying  this  deficiency  from  amongfl  his 
paflengers ; accordingly  he  boldly  failed  up  to 
the  city,  and  advertifed  his  cargo  for  fale: 

A few 


^ Thoufands  oTpeople  were  brought  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land in  the  fame  way  before  the  war  with  France. 
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A few  healthy  fervants,  generally  between 
feventeen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  are  juft 
arrived  in  the  brig  — , their  times  will 
be  difpofed  of  by  applying  on  board/*  The 
cargo,  as  you  may  fuppofe,  did  not  remain 
long  unfold.  This  anecdote  was  communi- 
cated to  me  by  a gentleman,  who  has  th^"  ori- 
ginal advertifement  in  his  poffeffion. 

When  I tell  you  that  people  are  fold  in  this 
manner,  it  is  not  to  be  underftood  that  they 
are  fold  for  ever,  but  only  for  a certain  num- 
ber of  years ; for  two,  three,  four,  or  five  years, 
according  to  their  refpedlive  merits.  A good 
mechanic,  that  underftands  a particular  kind 
of  trade,  for  which  men  are  much  wanted  in 
America,  has  to  ferve  a fiiorter  time  than  a 
mere  labourer,  as  more  money  will  be  given 
for  his  time,  and  the  expence  of  his  paflage 
does  not  exceed  that  of  any  other  man.  Dur- 
ing their  fervitude,  thefe  people  are  liable  to 
be  refold  at  the  caprice  of  their  mafters ; they 
are  as  much  under  dominion  as  negro  flaves, 
and  if  they  attempt  to  run  away,  they  may  be 
imprifoned  like  felons.  The  laws  refpedling 
“ redemptioners,**  fo  are  the  men  called  that 
are  brought  over  in  this  manner,  were  ground- 
ed on  thofe  formed  for  the  Englifii  convids 
before  the  revolution,  and  they  are  very  fevere. 

The  Germans  are  a quiet,  fober,  and  induf- 
trious  fet  of  people,  and  are  moft  valuable 

citizens. 
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citizens.  They  generally  fettle  a good  many 
together  in  one  place,  and,  as  may  be  fup- 
pofed,  in  confequence  keep  up  many  of  the 
cuftoms  of  their  native  country  as  well  as  their 
own  language.  In  Lancafter  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, German  is  the  prevailing  language, 
and  numbers  of  people  living  there  are  ig- 
norant of  any  other.  The  Germans  are  fome 
of  the  beft  farmers  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  feldom  are  to  be  found  but  where  the 
land  is  particularly  good;  wherever  they  fettle 
they  build  churches,  and  are  wonderfully  at- 
tentive to  the  duties  of  religion.  In  thefe  and 
many  other  refpeds  the  Germans  and  their 
defcendants  differ  widely  from  the  Americans, 
that  is,  from  the  defcendants  of  the  Englifh, 
Scotch,  Irifh,  and  other  nations,  who  from 
having  lived  in  the  country  for  many  genera- 
tions, and  from  having  mingled  together,  now 
form  one  people,  whofe  manners  and  habits 
are  very  much  the  fame. 

The  Germans  are  a plodding  race  of  men, 
wholly  intent  upon  their  own  bufinefs,  and 
indifferent  about  that  of  others : a ftranger  is 
never  molefted  as  he  paffes  through  their  fet- 
tlements  with  inquiiitive  and  jidle  queflions. 
On  arriving  amongfi:  the  Americans^,  how- 
ever, 

^ In  fpealdng  of  the  American?  here,  and  in  the  following 
lines,  it  is  thofe  of  the  lower  and  middling  clalTes  of  the  people 
which  I allude  to,  fuch  as  are  met  with  in  the  country  part? 
of  Penn  fy  Ivan  ia. 
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ever,  a ftranger  muft  tell  where  he  came  from, 
where  he  is  going,  what  his  name  is,  what  his 
bufinefs  is^  and  until  he  gratifies  their  curiofity 
on  thefe  points,  and  many  others  of  equal  im- 
portance, he  is  never  fuffered  to  remain  quiet 
for  a moment.  In  a tavern,  he  muft  fatisfy 
every  frefh  fet  that  comes  in,  in  the  fame 
manner,  or  involve  himfelf  in  a quarrel,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  is  found  out  that  he  is  not  a native, 
which  it  does  not  require  much  fagacity  to 
difcover. 

The  Germans  give  themfelves  but  little 
trouble  about  politics ; they  eledl  their  repre- 
fentatives  to  ferve  in  congrefs  and  the  ftate 
alTemblies;  and  fatisfied  that  deferving  men 
have  been  chofen  by  the  people  at  large,  they 
truft  that  thefe  men  do  what  is  beft  for  the 
public  good,  and  therefore  abide  patiently  by 
their  decifions : they  revere  the  conftitution, 
confcious  that  they  live  happily  under  it,  and 
exprefs  no  wilhes  to  have  it  altered.  The 
Americans,  however,  are  for  ever  cavilling  at 
fome  of  the  public  meafures  ; fomething  or 
other  is  always  wrong,  and  they  never  appear 
perfedlly  fatisfied.  If  any  great  meafure  is 
before  congrefs  for  difcuffion,  feemingly  dif- 
truftful  of  the  abilities  or  the  integrity  of  the 
men  they  have  elected,  they  meet  together  in 
their  towns  or  diftrifts,  canvafs  the  matter 
themfelves,  and  then  fend  forward  inftrudtions 

to 
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to  their  reprefentatives  how  to  a£t#  They 
never.confider  that  any  important  queftion  is 
more  likely  to  meet  with  a fair  difcuffion  in  an 
aflembly^  where  able  men  are  colleflied  toge- 
ther from  all  parts  of  the  flates,  than  in  an 
obfcure  corner,  where  a few  individuals  are 
affembled,  who  have  no  opportunity  of  get- 
ting general  information  on  the  fubjedt.  Party 
fpirit  is  for  ever  creating  diffentions  amongft 
them,  and  one  man  is  continually  endeavour- 
ing to  obtrude  his  political  creed  upon  another*. 
If  it  is  found  out  that  a ftranger  is  from  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  they  immediately  begin  to 
boaft  of  their  own  conftitution  and  freedom, 
and  give  him  to  underftand,  that  they  think 
every  Englifhman  a flave,  becaufe  he  fubmits 
to  be  called  a fubjed:.  Their  opinions  are  for 
the  moft  part  crude  and  dogmatical,  and  prin- 
cipally borrowed  from  newfpapers,  which  are 
v/retchedly  compiled  from  the  pamphlets  of 
the  day;  having  read  a few  of  which,  they 
think  themfelves  arrived  at  the  fummit  of 
intelledual  excellence,  and  qualified  for 
making  thedeepefi:  political  refearches. 

The  Germans,  as  I have  faid,  are  fond  of 
fettling  near  each  other : when  the  young  men 
of  a family  are  grown  up,  they  generally  en- 
deavour to  get  a piece  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  relations,  and  by  their  in- 
duftry  foon  make  it  valuable  ^ the  American, 

on 
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on  the  contrary,  is  of  a roving  difpofition,  and 
wholly  regardlefs  of  the  ties  of  confanguinity ; 
he  takes  his  wife  with  him,  goes  to  a diftant 
part  of  the  country,  and  buries  himfelf  in  the 
woods,  hundreds  of  miles  diftant  from  the  reft 
of  his  family,  never  perhaps  to  fee  them  again^ 
In  the  back  parts  of  the  country,  you  always 
meet  numbers  of  men  prowling  about  to  try 
and  buy  cheap  land  ; having  found  what  they 
like,  they  immediately  remove : nor  having 
once  removed,  are  thefe  people  fatisfied ; reft^' 
lefs  and  difcontented  with  what  they  poflefs^ 
they  are  for  ever  changing.  It  is  fcarcely  pof- 
lible  in  any  part  of  the  continent  to  find  a 
man,  amongft  the  middling  and  lower  clafles 
of  Americans,  who  has  not  changed  his  farm 
and  his  refidence  many  different  times.  Thus 
it  is,  that  though  there  are  not  more  than 
four  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States, 
yet  they  are  fcattered  from  the  confines  of 
Canada  to  the  fartheft  extremity  of  Georgia, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  the 
Miffiflippi.  Thoufands  of  acres  of  wafte  land 
are  annually  taken  up  in  unhealthy  and  un- 
fruitful parts  of  the  country,  notwithftanding 
that  the  beft  fettled  and  healthy  parts  of  the 
middle  ftates  would  maintain  five  times  the 
number  of  inhabitants  that  they  do  at  prefent. 
The  American,  however,  does  not  change 
about  from  place  to  place  in  this  manner  merely 
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to  gratify  a wandering  difpofition ; in  every 
change  he  hopes  to  make  money.  By  the 
defire  of  making  money,  both  the  Germans 
and  Americans  of  every  clafs  and  defcription^ 
are  adluated  in  all  their  movements  > felf-^ 
intereft  is  always  uppermoft  in  their  thoughts ; 
it  is  the  idol  which  they  worfhip,  and  at  its 
fhrine  thoufands  and  thoufands  would  be 
found,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  ready  to 
make  a facrifice  of  every  noble  and  generous 
fentiment  that  can  adorn  the  human  mind* 

In  coming  to  this  place  from  Lancafter,  I 
eroded  the  Sufquehannah  River,  which  runs 
nearly  midway  between  the  two  towns,  at  the 
fmall  village  of  Columbia,  as  better  boats  are 
kept  there  than  at  cither  of  the  ferries  higher 
up  or  lower  down  the  river.  The  Sufque- 
hannah is  here  fomewhat  more  than  a quarter 
of  a mile  wdde  ; and  for  a confiderable  diflanccst 
both  above  and  below  the  ferry,  it  abounds 
with  iflands  and  large  rocks,  over  which  laft 
the  water  runs  with  prodigious  velocity  : the 
roaring  noife  tha.t  it  makes  is  heard  a great 
way  off.  The  banks  rife  very  boldly  on  each 
fide,  and  are  thickly  wooded ; the  iflands  alfo 
are  covered  with  fmall  trees,  which,  inter- 
fperfed  with  the  rocks,  produce  a very  fine 
eflFedl.  The  feenery  in  every  point  of  view 
is  wild  and  romantic.  In  croffing  the  river 
it  is  neceffary  to  row  up  againft  the  ftream 

under 
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under  the  fliore,  and  then  to  ftrike  over  to 
the  oppofite  fide,  under  the  fhelter  of  fomc 
of  the  largefl:  iflands.  As  thefe  rapids  con- 
tinue for  many  miles,  they  totally  impede  the 
navigation,  excepting  when  there  are  floods 
in  the  river,  at  which  time  large  rafts  may 
be  conducted  down  the  ftream,  carrying  feve- 
ral  hundred  barrels  of  flour*  It  is  faid  that  the 
river  could  be  rendered  navigable  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  the  expence  of  fuch  an 
undertaking  would  be  enormous,  and  there  is 
little  likelihood  indeed  that  it  will  ever  be 
attempted,  as  the  Pennfylvanians  are  already 
engaged  in  cutting  a canal  below  Harrilburgh, 
which  will  connect  the- navigable  part  of  the 
river  with  the  Schuylkill,  and  alfo  another 
canal  from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware, 
by  means  of  which  a vent  will  be  opened 
for  the  produce  of  the  country  bordering  upon 
the  Sufquehannah  at  Philadelphia,  Thefe 
canals  would  have  been  flnifhed  by  this  time, 
if  the  fubfcribers  had  all  paid  their  refpeCtive 
fhares,  but  at  prefent  they  are  almofc  at  a fland 
for  want  of  money. 

Th^p  quantity  of  wild  fowl  that  is  feen  on 
every  part  of  the  Sufquehannah  is  immenfe, 
Throughout  America  the  wild  fowl  is  excel- 
lent and  plentiful;  but  there  is  one  duck  in 
particular  found  on  this  river,  and  alfo  on  Pa- 
tovvmac  and  James  rivers,  which  furpaffes  all 

others : 
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Others : it  is  called  the  white  or  canvafs-back 
duck,  from  the  feathers  between  the  wings 
bein<r  fomewhat  of  the  colour  of  canvafs.  This 
duck  is  held  in  fuch  eftimation  in  America,  that 
it  is  fent  frequently  as  a prefent  for  hundreds 
of  miles— indeed  it  would  be  a dainty  morfel 
for  the  greateft  epicure  in  any  country. 

York  contains  about  five  hundred  houfes 
and  fix  churcheS)  and  is  much  fuch  another 
town  as  Lancailer.  It  is  inhabited  by  Ger~ 
mans,  by  whom  the  fame  manufadiures  . are 
carried  on  as  at  Lancafter. 

The  courts  of  common  pleas,  and  thofe  of 
general  quarter  feffions,  were  holding  when  I 
reached  this  place ; I found  it  difficult,  there- 
fore, at  firft,  to  procure  accommodation,  but 
at  lafl:  I got  admiffion  in  a houfe  principally 
taken  up  by  lawyers.  To  behold  the  ftrange 
afiemblage  of  perfons  that  was  brought  toge- 
ther this  morning  in  the  one  poor  apartment 
which  was  allotted  to  all  the  lodgers,  was.really 
a fubjedl  of  diverfion.  Here  one  lawyer  had 
his  clients  in  a corner  of  the  room ; there 
another  had  his;  a third  was  (havings  a 
fourth  powdering  his  own  hair  i a fifth  not- 
ing his  brief ; and  the  table  fianding  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  between  a clamorous  fet 
of  old  men  on  one  fide,  and  three  or  four 
tvomen  in  tears  on  the  others  l and  the  reft 
of  the  company  who  were  not  lawyers,  were 
left  to  eat  our  breakfafi:. 
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On  entering  into  the  courts,  a ftranger  is  apt 
to  fmile  at  the  grotefque  appearance  of  the 
judges  who  prefide  in  them,  and  at  their  man- 
ners on  the  bench ; but  this  fmile  muft  be  fup- 
prefTed  when  it  is  recollecled,  that  there  is  no 
country,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  where  juftice 
is  more  impartially  adminifiered,  or  more  eafily 
obtained  by  thofe  who  have  been  injured.  The 
judges  in  the  country  parts  of  Pennfylvania 
are  no  more  than  plain  farmers,  who  from  their 
infancy  have  been  accuftorned  to  little  elfe 
than  following  the  plough.  The  laws  ex- 
prefsly  declare  that  there  muft  be,  at  leaft, 
three  judges  refident  in  every  county  ; now  as 
the  falary  allowed  is  but  a mere  trifle,  no  law- 
yer would  accept  of  the  office,  which  of  courfe 
mufl:  be  filled  from  amongft  the  inhabitants 
who  are  all  in  a happy  ftate  of  mediocrity, 
and  on  a perfedl  equality  with  each  other.  The 
difliridl  judge,  however,  who  prefides  in  the 
diflridl  or  circuit,  has  a larger  falary,  and  is 
a man  of  a different  caft.  The  diftridt  or  cir- 
cuit confifts  of  at  leaft  three,  but  not  more  than 
fix  counties.  The  county  judges,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  are  judges  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  and  by  virtue  of  their  offices 
“alfojuftices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  ge- 
2 “ neral 

• This  is  alfo  the  cafe  In  Philadelphia,  where  we  find  prac- 
tifing  phyficians  and  furgeons  fitting  on  the  bench  as  judges  in 
:i  court  of  juftice. 
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neral  gaol  delivery,  for  the  trial  of  capital 
and  other  offenders  therein.”  Any  two 
judges  compofe  the  court  of  quarter  feffions. 
Under  certain  regulations,  eftablifhed  by  lav/, 
the  accufed  party  has  the  power  of  removing 
the  proceedings  into  the  fupreme  court,  which 
has  jurifdidion  over  every  part  of  the  ftate* 
This  fhort  account  of  the  courts  relates  only 
to  Pennfylvania  : every  ftate  in  the  union  has 
a feparate  code  of  laws  for  itfelf,  and  a diftindt 
judicature. 
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Of  the  Country  near  York. — Of  the  Soil  of  the 
Country  on  each  Side  of  the  Blue  Mountains^ 
— Frederic-town. — Change  in  the  Inhahi-^ 
tants  and  in  the  Country  as  you  proceed  to-- 
wards  the  Sea.~Numhers  of  Slaves.— Yo- 
. bacco  chiefly  cultivated.— Inquifltivenefs  of  the 
People  at  the  'Taverns — Obfervations  thereon. 
—Defcription  of  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Pa-- 
towmac  River.— George  Town.— Of  the 
- Country  between  that  Place  and  Hoes  Ferry. 
—Poifonous  Vines.— Port  Tobacco.— Wret^ 
ched  Appearance  of  the  Country  bordering 
■ upon  the  Ferry  .--^Slaves  negledled. — Pujfage 
K2  of 
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t)f  the  Patowmac  very  dangerous, — Frejh 
Water  Oyjiers — Landed  on  a deferted  Part 
of  the  Virginian  Shore. — Great  Hojpitality 
of  the  Virginians. 

Stratford,  March. 

the  neighbourhood  of  York  and  Lanca- 
fter,  the  foil  confifts  of  a rich,  brown,  loamy 
earth ; and  if  you  proceed  in  a fouth-wefterly 
courfe,  parallel  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  you 
meet  with  the  fame  kind  of  foil  as  far  as  Fre- 
deric in  Maryland.  Here  it  changes  gradually 
to  a deep  reddiih  colour,  and  continues  much 
the  fame  along  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  moun- 
tains, all  the  way  down  to  North  Carolina. 
On  croffing  over  the  mountains,  however,  di- 
redly  from  Frederic,  the  fame  fertile  brown 
foil,  which  is  common  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  York  and  Lancafter,  is  again  met  with,  and 
it  is  found  throughout  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
and  as  far  down  as  the  Carolinas,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  mountains. 

Between  York  and  Frederic  in  Maryland 
there  are  two  or  three  fmall  towns ; viz.  Han- 
over, Peterlburgh,  and  Woodlburgh,  but  there 
is  nothing  worthy  of  mention  in  any  of  them. 
Frederic  contains  about  feven  hundred  houfes 
and  five  churches,  two  of  which  are  for  Ger- 
man Lutherans,  one  for  Prelbyterians,  one  for 
Calvinifts,  and  one  for  Baptifts.  It  is  a flourifh- 
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ing  town,  and  carries  on  a brifk  inland  trade. 
The  arfenal  of  the  ftate  of  Maryland  is  placed 
here,  the  lituation  being  fecure  and  central. 

From  Frederic  I proceeded  in  a fontherly 
courfe  through  Montgomery  county  in  Mary- 
land. In  this  diredlion  the  foil  changes  to  a 
yellowifti  fort  of  clay  mixed  with  gravel,  and 
continues  much  the  fame  until  you  come  to 
the  federal  city,  beyond  which,  as  I have  before 
mentioned,  it  becomes  more  and  more  fandy 
as  you  approach  the  fea  coaft,  The  change 
in  the  face  of  the  country  after  leaving  Fre- 
deric is  gradual,  but  at  the  end  of  a day's  jour- 
ney a ftriking  difference  is  perceptible.  Inftead 
of  well  cultivated  fields,  green  with  wheat, 
fuch  as  are  met  with  along  that  rich  trade 
which  runs  contiguous  to  the  mountains,  large 
|)ieces  of  land,  which  have  been  worn  out  vAth 
the  culture  of  tobacco,  are  here  feen  lying 
wafte,  with  fcarcely  an  herb  to  cover  them. 
Inflead  of  the  furrows  of  the  plough,  the 
marks  of  the  hoe  appear  on  the  ground;  the 
fields  are  overfpread  with  little  hillocks  for 
the  reception  of  tobacco  plants,  and  the  eye  is 
alTailed  in  every  diredlion  with  the  unpleafant 
fight  of  gangs  of  male  and  female  Haves  toil- 
ing under  the  harfh  commands  of  the  overfeer* 
The  difference  in  the  manners  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  alfo  great.  Inftead  of  being  amongft 
the  phlegmatic  Germans,  a traveller  finds  him- 
K 3 felf 
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felf  again  in  the  midft  of  an  inquifitive  and 
prying  fet  of  Americans,  to  gratify  whofe  curi- 
olity  it  is  always  neceffary  to  devote  a certain 
portion  of  time  after  alighting  at  a tavern. 

A traveller  on  arriving  in  America  may 
poffibly  imagine,  that  it  is  the  defire  of  obtain- 
ing ufeful  information  which  leads  the  peo- 
ple, wherever  he  flops,  to  accofl  him;  and 
that  the  particular  enquiries  refpedting  the  ob- 
jedl  of  his  purfuits,  the  place  of  his  abode,  and 
that  of  his  deflination,  &c.  are  made  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  queflions  of  a more  general 
nature,  and  for  converfation  that  may  be  at- 
tended with  fome  amufement  to  him  ; he 
therefore  readily  anfwers  them,  hoping  in  re- 
turn to  gain  information  about  the  country 
through  which  he  paffes;  but  when  it  is 
found  that  thefe  queflions  are  alked  merely 
through  an  idle  and  impertinent  curiofity,  and 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  people  who 
allc  them  are  ignorant,  boorifh  fellows ; when 
it  is  found  that  thofe  who  can  keep  up  fome 
little  converfation  immediately  begin  to  talk 
upon  politics,  and  to  abufe  every  country  ex- 
cepting their  own;  when,  lafllyjt  is  found  that 
the  people  fcarcely  ever  give  fatisfadbry  an- 
fwers at  firfl  to  the  enquiries  which  are  made 
by  a flranger  refpedting  their  country,  but 
always  hefitate,  as  if  fufpicious  that  he  was 
aflcing  thefe  queflions  to  procure  fome  local 

information^ 
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information,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  over- 
reach them  in  a bargain,  or  to  make  fome 
fpeculation  in  land  to  their  injury;  the  tra^ 
veller  then  lofes  all  patience  at  this  difagree- 
able  and  prying  difpofition,  and  feels  difpofed 
to  turn  from  them  with  diiguft;  ilill,  how- 
ever, if  he  wifhes  to  go  through  the  country 
peaceably,  and  without  quarrelling  at  every 
place  where  he  flops,  it  is  akfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  anfwer  fome  few  of  their  queflions. 

Having  followed  the  high  way  as  far  as 
Montgomery  court-houfe,  which  is  about 
thirty  miles  from  Frederic,  I turned  off  along 
a bye  road  running  through  the  woods,  in  or- 
der to  fee  the  great  falls  of  Patowmac  River. 
The  view  of  them  from  the  Maryland  fnore  is 
very  pleafing,  but  not  fo  much  fo  as  that  from 
the  oppofite  fide.  Having  reached  the  river 
therefore  clofe  tothe  Fails,  I rode  along  through 
the  woods,  with  which  its  banks  are  covered, 
for  fome  diftance  higher  up,  to  a place  v/here 
there  v/as  a ferry,  and  where  I crofled  into 
Virginia.  From  the  place  where  I landed  to 
the  Falls,  which  is  a diftance  of  about  three 
miles,  there  is  a wild  romantic  path  running 
along  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  winding 
at  the  fame  time  round  the  bafe  of  a high 
hill  covered  with  lofty  trees  and  rocks.  Near 
to  the  fhore,  almofl:  the  whole  way,  there  are 
clufters  of  fmall  iflands  covered  with  trees, 
K‘4  which 
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which  fuddenly  oppofing  the  rapid  courfe  of 
the  flream,  form  very  dangerous  eddies,  iu 
which  boats  are  frequently  loft  when  navigated 
by  men  v/ho  are  not  active  and  careful.  On 
the  fhore  prodigious  heaps  of  white  fand  are 
wafhed  up  by  the  waves,  and  in  many  places 
the  path  is  rendered  almoft  impaflable  by  piles 
of  large  trees,  which  have  been  brought  down 
from  the  upper  country  by  floods,  and  drifted 
together.  ^ 

The  river,  at  the  ferry  which  I mentioned, 
is  about  one  mile  and  a quarter  wide,  and  it 
continues  much  the  fame  breadth  as  far  as  the 
Falls,  where  it  is  confiderably  contracted  and 
confined  in  its  channel  by  immenfe  rocks  on 
either  fide.  There  alfo  its  courfe  is  very  fud-^ 
denly  altered,  fo  much  fo  indeed,  that  below 
the  Falls  for  a fliort  diftance  it  runs  in  an  op- 
pofite  diredion  from  what  it  did  above,  but 
foon  after  it  refumes  its  former  courfe.  The 
water  does  not  defcend  perpendicularly,  ex- 
cepting in  one  part  clofe  to  the  Virginian 
ftiore,  where  the  height  is  about  thirty  feet, 
but  comes  milling  dov^m  witli  tremendous  im- 
petuofity  over  a ledge  of  rocks  in  feveral  dif- 
ferent falls.  The  beft  view  of  the  catarad  is 
from  the  top  of  a pile  of  rocks  about  fixty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  which, 
owing  to  the  bend  in  the  river,  is  fituated  nearly 
oppofite  to  the  Falls.  The  river  comes  from 

the 
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the  right,  then  gradually  turning,  precipitates 
itfelf  down  the  Falls,  and  winds  along  at  the 
foot  of  the  rocks  on  which  you  ifand  with 
great  velocity.  The  rocks  are  of  a date  co~ 
lour,  and  lie  in  flrata ; the  furface  of  them  in 
many  places  is  gloffy  and  fparkling. 

From  hence  I followed  the  courfe  of  the 
river  downwards  as  far  as  George  Town, 
where  I again  eroded  it ; and  after  pading 
through  the  federal  city,  proceeded  along  the 
Maryland  diore  of  the  river  to  Pifeatoway, 
and  afterwards  to  Port  Tobacco,  tw^o  fmali 
towns  fituated  on  creeks  of  their  own  name, 
which  run  into  the  Patowmac.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pifeatoway  there  are  feveral  very 
fine  views  of  the  Virginian  fhore ; Mount 
Vernon  in  particular  appears  to  great  ad- 
vantage. 

I obferved  here  great  numbers  of  the  poi- 
fonous  vines  which  grow  about  the  largo 
trees,  and  are  extremely  like  the  common 
grape  vines.  If  handled  in  the  morning, 
when  the  branches  are  moid:  with  the  dew, 
they  infallibly  raife  blifters  on  the  hands, 
which  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 

Port  Tobacco  contains  about  eighty  houfes, 
mod:  of  which  are  of  wood,  and  very  poor. 
There  is  a large  Englilh  epifcopalian  church 
an  the  border  of  the  town,  built  of  ftone, 
which  formerly  was  an  ornament  to  the  place, 

but 
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but  it  is  now  entirely  out  of  repair  ; the  win- 
dows are  all  broken,  and  the  road  is  carried 
through  the  church -yard  over  the  graves,  the 
paling  that  furrounded  it  having  been  torn 
down.  ,Near  the  town  is  Mount  Mifery,  to- 
wards the  top  of  which  is  a medicinal  fpring, 
remarkable  in  fummer  for  the  coldnefs  of  the 
water. 

From  Port  Tobacco  to  Hoe's  Ferry,  on  the 
Patowmac  River,  the  country  is  flat  and  fandy, 
and  wears  a moft  dreary  afped:.  Nothing 
is  to  be  feen  here  for  miles  together  but  ex- 
tenfive  plains,  that  have  been  worn  out  by 
the  culture  of  tobacco,  overgrown  with  yel- 
low fedge  and  interfperfed  with  groves  of 
pine  and  cedar  trees,  the  dark  green  colour 
of  which  forms  a curious  contrail  with  the 
yellow  of  the  fedge.  In  the  midft  of  thefe 
plains  are  the  remains  of  feveral  good  houfes, 
which  fhew  that  the  country  was  once  very 
different  to  what  it  is  now.  Thefe  were  the 
•houfes,  mofl  probably,  of  people  who  ori- 
ginally fettled  in  Maryland  with  Lord  Bal- 
timore, but  which  have  now  been  fuffered 

to 

♦ This  fedge,  as  it  is  called,  is  a fort  of  coarfe  grafs,  fo  hard 
this  cattle  will  not  eat  it,  which  fprings  up  fpontaneoufly,  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  on  the  ground  that  has  been  left  wafte; 
it  commonly  grows  about  two  feet  high;  towards  winter  it 
turns  yellow,  and  remains  Handing  until  the  enfuing  fummer,, 
when  a new  growth  difplaces  that  of  the  former  year.  At 
its  firft  fpringing  up  it  is  of  a bright  green  colour. 
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to  go  to  decay,  as  the  land  around  thetn  is 
worn  out,  and  the  people  find  it  more  to  their 
Intereft  to  remove  to  another  part  of  the 
country,  and  clear  a piece  of  rich  land,  than 
to  attempt  to  reclaim  thefe  exhaufted  plains. 
In  confequence  of  this,  the  country  in  many 
of  the  lower  parts  of  Maryland  appears  as 
if  it  had  been  deferred  by  one  half  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

Such  a number  of  roads  in  different  direc- 
tions crofs  over  thefe  flats,  upon  none  of  which 
there  is  any  thing  like  a diredion  poll:,  and  the 
face  of  a human  being  is  fo  rarely  met  with^ 
that  it  is  fcarcely  poGible  for  a traveller  to 
find  out  the  direft  way  at  once.  Inftead  of 
twelve  miles,  the  diflance  by  the  flraight  road 
from  Port  Tobacco  to  the  ferry,  my  horfe  had 
certainly  travelled  twice  the  number  before 
we  got  there.  The  ferry- houie  was  one  of 
thofe  old  dilapidated  manfions  that  formerly 
was  the  refidence  perhaps  of  fome  wealthy 
planter^  and  at  the  time  when  the  fields  yielded 
their  rich  crops  of  tobacco  would  have  af- 
forded  fome  refrefhment  to  the  weary  travel- 
ler 3 but  in  the  ftale  I found  it,  it  was  the 
pidture  of  wretchednefs  and  poverty.  After 
having  waited  for  two  hours  and  a half  for 
my  breakfaft,  the  moft  I could  procure  was 
two  eggs,  a pint  of  milk,  and  a bit  of  cake 
bread,  fcarcely  as  big  as  my  hand,  and  but  lit- 
tle 
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tie  better  than  dough.  This  I had  alfo  to 
divide  with  my  fervant,  who  came  to  inform 
me,  that  there  was  abfolutely  nothing  to  eat 
in  the  houfe  but  what  had  been  brought  to 
' me.  I could  -not  but  mention  this  circum- 
fiance  to  feveral  perfons  when  I got  into  Vir- 
ginia, and  many  of  th^m  informed  me,  that 
fncy  had  experienced  the  fame  treatment 
thernfelves  at  this  houfe ; yet  this  houfe  had' 
the  name  of  a tavern.  What  the  white  peo- 
ple who  inhabited  it  lived  upon  I could  not 
difcover,  but  it  was  evident  that  they  took 
care  of  thernfelves.  As  for  the  poor  flaves, 
however,  of  which  there  were  many  in  the 
huts  adjoining  the  tavern,  they  had  a moft 
wretched  appearance,  and  feemed  to  be  half 
ftarved.  The  men  and  women  were  covered 
with  rags,  and  the  children  were  running 
about  dark  naked. 

After  having  got  into  the  ferry  boat,  the 
man  of  the  houfe,  as  if  confcious  that  he  had 
given  me  very  bad  fare,  told  me  that  there 
Ivasa  bank  ofoyfters  in  the  river,  clofe  to  which 
it  was  neceffary  to  pafs,  and  that  if  I chofe  to 
flop,  the  men  would  procure  abundance  of  them 
for  me.  1 he  curiofity  of  getting  oyfters  in 
irefh  water  tempted  me  to dop,  and  the  men  got 
near  a budiel  of  them  in  a very  few  minutes. 
Tbefe  cyders  are  extremly  good  when  cooked, 
but  very  difagreeable  eaten  raw ; indeed  all  the 

cyders 
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oyllers  found  in  America,  not  excepting  what 
are  taken  at  New  York,  /o  dole  to  the  dcean^ 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  moft  Europeans,  very  in- 
different and  taftelefs  when -raw.  The  Ame- 
ricans, on  their  part,  find  ftill  greater  fault  with 
our  oyflers,  which  they  fay  are  not  fit  to  be 
eat  in  any  fhape,  becaufe  they  tafte  of  cop- 
per. The  Patowmac,  as  well  as  the  reft  of 
the  rivers  in  Virginia,  abounds  with  excellent 
fifh  of  many  different  kinds,  as  fturgeon,  fliad^ 
roach,  herrings,  &c.  which  form  a very  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  food  of  the  people  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  them. 

The  river  at  the  ferry  is  about  three  miles 
wide,  and  wdth  particular  winds  the  waves  rife , 
very  high ; in  thefe  cafes  they  always  tie  the 
horfes,  for  fear  of  accidents,  before  they  fet 
out  -y  indeed,  with  the  fmall  open  boats  which 
they  make  ufe  of,  it  is  what  ought  always  to 
be  done,  for  in  this  country  gufts  of  wind  rife 
fuddenly,  and  frequently  when  they  are  not  at 
all  expefled  : having  omitted  to  take  this  pre- 
caution, the  boat  was  on  the  point  of  being 
overfet  tw^o  or  three  different  times  as  I croff- 
ed  over. 

On  the  Virginian  ftiore,  oppofite  to  the  ferry 
houfe  from  whence  i failed,  there  are  feveral 
large  creeks,  which  fall  into  the  Patowmac, 
and  it  is  impoffible  to  crofs  thefe  on  horfeback, 
without  riding  thirty  or  forty  miles  up  a fandy 
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uninterefting  part  of  the  country  to  the  fords 
or  bridges.  As  I wifhed  to  go  beyond  thefe 
creeks,  I therefore  hired  the  boatmen  to  carry 
me  ten  miles  down  the  Patowmac  River  in  the 
ferry  boat,  pall  the  mouths  of  them  all ; this 
they  accordingly  did,  and  in  the  afternoon  I 
landed  on  the  beach,  not  a little  pleafed  at 
finding  that  I had  reached  the  fhore  without 
having  been  under  the  neceffity  of  fwimming 
any  part  of  the  way,  for  during  the  laft  hour 
the  horfes  had  not  remained  quiet  for  two  mi- 
nutes together,  and  on  one  or  two  occafions, 
having  got  both  to  the  fame  fide  of  the  boat, 
the  trim  of  it  was  very  nearly  deftroyed,  and 
it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  we  pre- 
vented it  from  being  overfet. 

The  part  of  the  country  where  I landed  ap- 
peared to  be  a perfeft  wildernefs  ; no  traces  of 
a road  or  pathway  Vv^ere  vilible  on  the  loofe 
white  fand,  and  the  cedar  and  pine  trees  grew 
fo  clofely  together  on  all  fides,  that  it  was 
fcarcely  poffible  to  fee  farther  forward  in  any 
diredlion  than  one  hundred  yards.  Taking  a 
courfe,  however,  as  nearly  as  I could  guefs,  in 
a diredt  line  from  the  river  up  the  country, 
at  the  end  of  an  hour  I came  upon  a narrow 
road,  which  led  to  a large  old  brick  houfe, 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  I had  met  with  on 
the  Maryland  fliore.  On  enquiring  here,  from 

two  blacks,  for  a tavern,  I was  told  there  was 

no 
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no  fuch  thing  in  this  part  of  the  country ; that 
in  the  houfe  before  me  no  part  of  the  family 
was  at  home ; but  that  if  I rode  on  a little 
farther,  I fhould  come  to  fome  other  gentle- 
men’s houfis,  where  1 could  readily  get  ac- 
commodation. In  the  courfe  of  five  or  fix 
miles  I faw  feveral  more  of  the  fame  fort  of 
old  brick  houfes,  and  the  evening  now  draw- 
ing towards  a clofe,  I began  to  feel  theneceffity 
of  going  to  fome  one  of  them.  I had  feen  no 
perfon  for  feveral  miles  to  tell  me  who  any  of 
the  owners  were,  and  I was  confidering  within 
myfelf  which  houfe  I fliould  vifit,  when  a lively 
old  negro,  mounted  on  a little  horfe,  came  gal- 
loping after  me.  On  applying  to  him  for  infor- 
mation on  the  fubjed:,  he  took  great  pains  to 
affure  me,  that  I fliould  be  wxll  received  atanv 
one  of  the  houfes  I might  flop  at ; he  faid  there 
were  no  taverns  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
andftrongly  recommended  me  to  proceed  under 
his  guidance  to  his  mafter’s  houfe,  which  Vv^as 
but  a mile  farther  on  j Maffer  will  be  fo  glad 
to  fee  to  you,”  added  he,  nothing  can  be 
like.”  Having  been  apprized  beforehand,  that 
it  was  cuflomary  in  Virginia  for  a traveller  to 
go  without  ceremony  to  a gentleman’s  houfe, 
when  there  was  no  tavern  at  hand,  I accord- 
ingly took  the  negro’s  advice,  and  rode  to  the 
dwelling  of  his  mafter,  made  him  acquainted 
with  my  fituation,  and  begged  I might  be 

allowed 
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allowed  to  put  my  horfes  in  hrs  liable  for  the 
night.  The  reception,  however,  which  this 
gentleman  gave  me,  differed  fo  materially  from 
what  I had  been  led  to  expedf,  that  I was 
happy  at  hearing  from  him,  that  there  was  a 
good  tavern  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles.  I 
apologized  for  the  liberty  I had  taken,  and 
made  the  beft  of  my  way  to  it.  Infteadof  two 
milcvS,  however,  this  tavern  proved  to  be  about 
three  times  as  far  off,  and  when  I came  to  it,  I 
found  it  to  be  amoft  wretched  hovel ; but  any 
place  was  preferable  to  the  hoiife  of  a man  fo 
thoroughly  devoid  of  hofpitality. 

The  next  day  I arrived  at  this  place,  the 
refidence  of  a gentleman,  who,  when  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, had  invited  me  to  pafs  fome  time 
with  him  w'henever  I vifited  Virginia.  Some 
of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  yeflerday  dined 
here  together,  and  having  related  to  them  my 
adventures  on  arriving  in  Virginia,  the  whole 
company  exprelled  the  greateft  aftonifliment, 
and  affured  me  that  it  was  never  known  be  - 
fore,  in  that  part  of  Virginia,  that  a ftranger 
had  been  fuffered  to  go  away  from  a gentle- 
man^s  houfe,  where  he  flopped,  to  a tavern,  al- 
though it  was  clofe  by.  Every  one  feemed 
eager  to  ktiow  the  name  of  the  perfon  who 
had  given  me  fiich  a reception,  and  begged 
me  to  tell  it.  I did  fo,  and  the  Virginians  were 
iatisfied,  for  the  perfon  was  a — Scotfman, 

and 
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and  had,  it  feems,  removed  from  fome  tovm  or 
other  to  the  plantation  on  which  I found  him 
but  a {hort  time  before.  The  Virginians  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  ftate  are  celebrated  for  their 
politenefs  and  hofpitality  towards  ftrangers; 
beyond  the  mountains,  there  is  a great  differ-* 
ence  in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 
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part  of  Virginia,  fituated  between 
the  Patowmac  and  Rappahannock  rivers, 
is  called  the  Northern  Neck,  and  is  remarka- 
ble for  having  been  the  birth  place'ofmany 
of  the  principal  characters  which  diffinguiihed 
themfelves  in  America,  during  the  war,  by 
their  great  talents.  General  Wafliington  at 
VoL.  L L their 
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their  head.  It  was  here  that  numbers  of 
Englifh  gentlemen,  who  migrated  when  Vir- 
ginia was  a young  colony,  fixed  their  refidence  ^ 
and  feveral  of  the  houfes  which  they  built,  ex- 
actly fimilar  to  the  old  manor  houfes  in  Eng- 
land, are  Hill  remaining,  particularly  in  the 
counties  of  Richmond  and  Weftmoreland. 
Some  of  thefe,  like  the  houfes  in  Maryland, 
are  quite  in  ruins ; others  are  kept  in  good 
repair  by  the  prefent  occupiers,  who  live  in 
a • ftyle,  which  approaches  nearer  to  that  of 
Engliili  country  gentlemen,  than  what  is  to  be 
met  with  any  where  elfe  on  the  continent, 
fome  other  parts  of  Virginia  alone  excepted. 

Amongft  the  inhabitants  here,  and  in  the 
lower  parts  of  Virginia,  there  is  a difparity  un- 
known elfewhere  in  America,  excepting  in 
the  large  towns.  Inftead  of  the  lands  being 
equally  divided,  immenfe  eftates  are  held  by  a 
fev/  individuals,  who  derive  large  incomes  from 
them,  whilfi:  the  generality  of  the  people  are 
but  in  a ftate  of  mediocrity.  Mod  of  the  men 
alfo,  who  poffefs  thefe  large  eftates,  having  re- 
ceived liberal  educations,  which  the  others  have 
not,  the  diftindion  between  them  is  ftill  more 
obfervable.  I met  with  feveral  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, who  had  been  brought  up  at  the 
public  fchools  and  univerfities  in  England, 
where,  until  the  unfortunate  war  which  fepa- 
rated  the  colonies  from  her,  the  young  men 

were 
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were  very  generally  educated  ; and  even  ftill 
a few  are  fent  there,  as  the  veneration  for  that 
country  from  whence  their  anceftors  came, 
and  with  which  they  were  themfelves  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  connedled,  is  by  no  means 
yet  extinguillied. 

There  is  by  no  means  fo  great  a difparity 
now,  however,  amongf!:  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Northern  Neck,  as  was  formerly,  and  it  is  be- 
coming lefs  and  lefs  perceptible  every  year, 
many  of  the  large  eftates  having  been  divided 
in  confequence  of  the  removal  of  the  proprie- 
tors to  other  parts  of  the  country  that  were 
more  healthy,  and  many  more  on  account  of 
the  prefen  t laws  of  Virginia,  which  do  not  per- 
mit any  one  fon  to  inherit  the  landed  eftates 
of  the  father  to  the  exclulion  of  his  brothers. 

The  principal  planters  in  Virginia  have 
nearly  every  thing  they  can  want  on  their  own 
eftates.  Amongft  their  flaves  are  found  tay- 
lors,  ftioemakers,  carpenters,  fmiths,  turners, 
wheelwrights,  weavers,  tanners,  • &c.  I have 
feen  patterns  of  excellent  coarfe  woollen  cloth, 
made  in  the  country  by  flaves,  and  a variety 
of  cotton  manufadlures,  amongft  the  reft  good 
nankeen.  Cotton  grows  here  extremely  well ; 
the  plants  are  often  killed  by  froft  in  winter, 
but  they  always  produce  abundantly  the  firft 
year  in  which  they  are  fown.  The  cotton  from 
L 2 which 
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which  nankeen  is  made  is  of  a particular  kind, 
naturally  of  a yellowifh  colour. 

' The  large  eftates  are  managed  by  ftewards 
and  overfeers,  the  proprietors  juft  amufing 
themfelves  with  feeing  what  is  going  forward. 
The  work  is  done  \vholly  by  flaves,  whofe 
numbers  are  in  this  part  of  the  country  more 
than  double  that  of  white  perfons.  The  flaves 
on  the  large  plantations  are  in  general  very 
well  provided  for,  and  treated  with  mildnefs. 
During  three  months,  nearly,  that  I was  in 
Virginia,  but  two  or  three  inftances  of  ill  treat- 
ment towards  them  came  under  my  obferva- 
tion.  Their  quarters,  the  name  whereby 
their  habitations  are  called,  are  ufually  fituated 
one  or  two  hundred  yards  from  the  dwelling 
houfe,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  a village 
to  the  refidence  of  every  planter  in  Virginia  ; 
when  the  eftate,  however,  is  fo  large  as  to  be 
divided  into  feveral  farms,  then  feparate  quar- 
ters are  attached  to  the  houfe  of  the  overfeer 
on  each  farm.  Adjoining  their  little  habita- 
tions, the  flaves  commonly  have  fmall  gardens 
and  yards  for  poultry,  which  are  all  their  own 
property;  they  have  ample  time  to  attend  to 
their  own  concerns,  and  their  gardens  are  ge- 
nerally found  well  ftocked,  and  their  flocks  of 
poultry  numerous.  Befides  the  food  they 
raife  for  themfelves,  they  are  allowed  liberal 
rations  of  falted  pork  and  Indian  corn.  Many 

of 
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of  their  little  huts  are  comfortably,  furnifhed, 
and  they  are  themfelves,  in  general,  extremely 
well  clothed.  In  fhort,  their  condition  is  by 
no  means  fo  wietched  as  might  be  imagined. 
They  are  forced  to  work  certain  hours  in  the 
day;  but  in  return  they  are  clothed,  dieted,  and 
lodged  comfortably,  and  faved  all  anxiety  about 
provifion  for  their  offspring.  Still,  however, 
let  the  condition  of  a flave  be  m.ade  ever  fo 
comfortable,  as  long  as  he  is  confcious  of  being 
the  property  of  another  man,  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  difpofe  of  him  according  to  the 
didlatcs  of  caprice  ; as  long  as  he  hears  people 
around  him  talking  of  the  bleifings  of  liberty, 
and  confiders  that  he  is  in  a ftate  of  bondage, 
it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  he  can  feel  equally 
happy  with  the  freeman.  It  is  immaterial 
under  what  form  flavery  prefents  itfelf,  when-, 
ever  it  appears,  there  is  ample  caufe  for  hu- 
manity to  v/eep  at  the  fight,  and  to  lament  that 
men  can  be  found  fo  forgetful  of  their  0¥/n 
fituations,  as  to  live  regardlefs  of  the  feelings 
of  their  fellow  creatures. 

With  refped  to  the  policy  of  holding  Haves 
in  any  country,  on  account  of  the  depravity  of 
morals  which  it  neceffarily  occafions,  belides 
the  many  other  evil  confequences  attendant 
upon  it,  fo  much  has  already  been  faid  by 
others,  that  it  is  needlefs  here  to  make  any 
comments  on  the  fubjed. 

'L  3 
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The  number  of  the  (laves  increafes  mod  ra- 
pidly, fo  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  edate  but 
what  is  overfiocked.  This  is  a circumllance 
complained  of  by  every  planter,  as  the  main- 
tenance of  more  than  are  requifite  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  edate  is  attended  with  great  ex- 
pence. Motives  of  humanity  deter  them 
from  felling  the  poor  creatures,  or  turning 
them  adrift  from  the  fpot  where  they  have 
been  born  and  brought  up,  in  the  midft  of 
friends  and  relations. 

What  I have  here  faid  refped'ing  the  condi- 
tion and  treatment  of  flaves,  appertains,  it 
mud  be  remembered,  to  thofe  only  who  are 
upon  the  large  plantations  in  Virginia ; the  lot 
of  fuch  as  are  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  lower  clafs  of  white  people, 
and  of  hard  tafk-maders  in  the  towns,  is 
very  different.  In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia 
again,  flavery  prefents  itfelf  in  very  different 
colours,  from  what  it  does  even  in  its  word 
form  in  Virginia,  I am  told,  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  there,  to  fee  gangs  of  ne-^ 
groes  daked  at  a horfe  race,  and  to  fee  thefe 
unfortunate  beings  bandied  about  from  one  fet 
of  drunken  gamblers  to  another,  for  days  to- 
gether. How  much  to  be  deprecated  are 
the  laws  which  differ  fuch  abufes  to  exid  ! yet 
thefe  are  the  laws  enadled  by  people,  who 
boaft  of  their  love  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, 
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dence,  and  who  prefame  to  fay,  that  it  is  in  the 
breails  of  Americans  alone  that  the  bleffings 
of  freedom  are  held  in  juft  eftimation  ! 

The  Northern  Neck,  with  the  exception 
of  fome  few  fpots  only,  is  flat  and  fandy,  and 
abounds  with  pine  and  cedar  trees.  Some 
parts  of  it  are  well  cultivated,  and  afford  good 
crops  j but  thefe  are  fo  intermixed  with  ex- 
tenfive  tradls  of  wafte  land,  worn  out  by  the 
culture  of  tobacco,  and  which  are  almoft 
deftitute  of  verdure,  that  on  the  whole  the 
country  has  the  appearance  of  barrennefs. 

This  is  the  cafe  wherever  tobacco  has  been 
made  the  principal  objedl  of  cultivation.  It 
is  not,  however,  fo  much  owing  to  the  great 
fhare  of  nutriment  which  the  tobacco  plant 
requires,  that  the  land  is  impoverifhed,  as  to 
the  particular  mode  of  cultivating  it,  which 
renders  it  neceffary  for  people  to  be  continually 
walking  betv/een  the  plants,  from  the  moment 
they  are  fet  out,  fo  that  the  ground  about  each 
plant  is  left  expofed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the 
fun  all  the  fummer,  and  becomes  at  the  end 
of  the  feafon  a hard  beaten  pathway.  A ruin- 
ous fyftem  has  prevailed  alfo  of  working  the 
fame  piece  of  land  year  after  year,  till  it  was 
totally  exhaufted ; after  this  it  was  left  neg- 
lected, and  a frefti  piece  of  land  was  cleared, 
that  always  produced  good  crops  for  one  or  two 
feafons ; but  this  in  its  turn  was  worn  out,  and 
L 4 afterwards 
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afterwards  left  wade.  Many  of  the  planters 
are  at  length  beginning  to  fee  the  abfurdity  of 
wearing  out  their  lands  in  this  manner,  and 
now  raife  only  one  crop  of  tobacco  upon  a 
piece  of  new  land,  then  they  fow  wheat  for 
two  years,  and  afterwards  clover.  They  put 
on  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  bufhels  of 
manure  per  acre  at  firft,  which  is  found  to  be 
fufFicient  both  for  the  tobacco  and  wheat;  the 
latter  is  produced  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty 
bufhels  per  acre. 

In  fome  parts  of  Virginia,  the  lands  left 
wade  in  this  manner  throw  up,  in  a very 
fbort  time,  a fpontaneous  growth  of  pines 
and  cedars;  in  w^hich  cafe,  being  (haded  from 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  fun,  they  re- 
cover their  former  fertility  at  the  end  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years;  but  in  other  parts 
many  years  elapfe  before  any  verdure  appears 
upon  them.  The  trees  fpringing  up  in  this 
fpontaneous  manner,  ufually  grow  veryclofe 
to  each  other ; they  attain  the  height  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet,  perhaps,  in  the  fame 
number  of  years;  there  is,  however,  but  very 
little  fap  in  them,  and  in  a fhort  time  after 
they  are  cut  down  they  decay. 

Tobacco  is  raifed  and  manufadlured  in  the 
following  manner : When  the  fpring  is  fo  far 
advanced  that  every  apprehenfion  of  the  re- 
turn of  frofl  is  banifhed,  a convenient  fpot  of 

ground 
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ground  is  chofen,  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
feet  fquare,  whereon  they  burn  prodigious 
piles  of  wood,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  weeds 
and  infects.  The  warm  allies  are  then  dug 
in  with  the  earth,  and  the  feed,  which  is 
black,  and  remarkably  fmall,  fown.  The 
whole  is  ne^t  covered  over  with  bufhes,  to 
preve'nt  birds  and  fli'es,  if  poflible,  from  get- 
ting to  it ; but  this,  in  general,  proves  very 
inelfed:ual ; for  the  plant  fcarcely  appears 
above  ground,  when  it  is  attacked  by  a large 
black  fly  of  the  beetle  kind,  which  deflroys 
the  leaves.  Perfons  are  repeatedly  fent  to 
pick  off  thefe  flies ; but  fometimes,  notwith- 
Ifanding  all  their  attention,  fo  much  mifchief 
is  done,  that  very  few  plants  are  left  alive. 
As  I paffed  through  Virginia,  I heard  univer- 
fal  complaints  of  the  depredations  they  had 
committed  3 the  beds  were  almoft  wholly  de- 
firoyed. 

As  foon  as  the  young  plants  are  fufficiently 
grown,  which  is  generally  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  they  are  tranfplanted  into  fields,  and 
fet  out  in  hillocks,  at  the  diftance  of  three  or 
four  feet  from  each  other.  Here  again  they 
have  other  enemies  to  contend  with;  the 
roots  are  attacked  by  worms,  and  between  the 
leaves  and  item  different  flies  depofit  their 
eggs,  to  the  infallible  ruin  of  the  plant,  if  not 
quickly  removed;  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary, 

therefore. 
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therefore,  as  I have  faid,  for  perfons  to  be 
continually  walking  between  the  plants,  in  or- 
der to  watch,  and  alfo  to  trim  them  at  the 
proper  periods*  The  tops  are  broken  off  at  a 
certain  height ; and  the  fuckers,  which  fpring 
out  between  the  leaves,  are  removed  as  foon 
as  difcovered.  According  alfo  to  the  parti- 
cular kind  of  tobacco  which  the  planter  wi(hes 
to  have,  the  lower,  the  middle,  or  the  upper 
leaves  are  fuffered  to  remain.  The  lower 
leaves  grow  the  largeft  5 they  are  alfo  milder, 
and  more  inclined  to  a yellow  colour  than  thofe 
growing  towards  the  top  of  the  plant. 

When  arrived  at  maturity,  which  is  ge- 
nerally about  the  month  of  Auguft,  the  plants 
are  cut  down,  pegs  are  driven  into  the  ftems, 
and  they  are  hung  up  in  large  houfes,  built 
for  the  purpofe,  to  dry.  If  the  weather  is  not 
favourable  for  drying  the  leaves,  fires  are  then 
lighted,  and  the  fmoke  is  fuffered  to  circulate 
between  the  plants ; this  is  alfo  fometimes 
done,  to  give  the  leaves  a browner  colour  than 
what  they  have  naturally.  i\fter  this  they 
are  tied  up  in  bundles  of  fix  or  feven  leaves 
each,  and  thrown  in  heaps  to  fweat ; then  they 
are  again  dried.  When  fuificiently  cured, 
the  bundles  are  packed,  by  means  of  preifcs, 
inhogfheads  capable  of  containing  eight  hun- 
dred or  one  thoufand  pounds  weight.  The 
planters  fend  the  tobacco  thus  packed  to 
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the  neareft  (liipping  town,  where,  before  ex- 
portation, k is  examined  by  an  infpeitor  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpofe,  who  gives  a certi- 
ficate to  v/arrant  the  fhipping  of  it,  if  it  is 
found  and  merchantable,  if  not,  he  fends  it 
back  to  the  owner.  Some  of  the  warehoufes 
to  which  the  tobacco  is  fent  for  infpedion 
are  very  extenfive  ; and  fkilful  merchants  can 
accurately  tell  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  from 
knowing  the  warehoufe  at  which  it  has  been 
infpefted  Where  the  roads  are  good  and 
dry,  tobacco  is  fent  to  the  warehoufes  in  a 
fingular  manner:  Two  large  pins  of  wood 
are  driven  into  either  end  of  the  hoglhead, 
by  way  of  axles ; a pair  of  fhafts,  made  for 
the  purpofe,  are  .attached  to  thefe,  and  the 
hogfhead  is  thus  drav/n  along  by  one  or  two 
horfes ; when  this  is  done,  great  care  is  taken 
to  have  the  hoops  very  ftrong. 

Tobacco  is  not  near  fo  much  cultivated  now 
as  it  was  formerly,  the  great  demand  for  wheat 
having  induced  mofi:  of  the  planters  to  raife 
that  grain  in  preference.  Thofe  who  raife  to- 
bacco 

* By  the  laws  of  America,,  no  produce  which  has  undergone 
any  fort  of  manufadlure,  as  flour,  potafli,  tobacco,  rice,  &c.  can 
be  exported  without  infpedtion,  nor  even  put  into  a boat  to  be 
conveyed  down  a river  to  a fea  port.  The  infpedlors  are  all 
fworn,  are  paid  by  the  flates,  and  not  fulFered  to  take  fees 
from  any  individual.  This  is  a mofl  politic  meafure ; for  as 
none  but  the  befl:  of  each  article  can  be  fent  out  of  the 
country,  it  enhances  the  price  of  American  produce  in  fo- 
reign markets,  and  increafes  the  demand. 
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bacco  and  Indian  corn  are  called  planters,  and 
thofe  who  cultivate  fmall  grain,  farmers. 

Though  many  of  the  houfes  in  the  Nor- 
thern Neck  are  built,  as  I have  faid,  of  brick 
and  ftone,  in  the  ftyle  of  the  old  Englilh 
manor  houfes,  yet  the  greater  number  there, 
and  throughout  Virginia,  are  of  wood;  a- 
mongft  which  are  ail  thofe  that  have  been 
built  of  late  years.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to- 
a prevailing,  though  abfurd  opinion,  that 
wooden  houfes  are  the  healthieft,  becaufe  the 
infide  walls  never  appear  damp,  like  thofe  of 
brick  and  ftone,  in  rainy  weather..  In  front 
of  every  houfe  is  a porch  or  pent-houfe,  com- 
monly extending  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ing ; very  often  there  is  one  alfo  in  the  rear, 
and  fome times  all  round.  Thefe  porches  afford 
an  agreeable  ftiade  from  the  fun  during  fum- 
mer.  The  hail,  or  faloon  as  it  is  called,  is 
always  a favourite  apartment,  during  the  hot 
weather,  in  a Virginian  houfe,  on  account  of 
ihe  draught  of  air  through  it,  and  it  is  ufually 
furnrflied  iimilar  to  a parlour,  with  fofas,  &c. 

I'he  common  people  in  the  low^er  parts  of 
Virginia  have  very  fallow  complexions,  owing 
to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun  in  fummer, 
and  the  bilious  complaints  to  which  they  are 
fubjedt  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  women 
are  far  from  being  comely,  and  the  dreffes, 
which  they  wear  out  of  doors  to  guard  them 

from 
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from  the  fan,  make  them  appear  ftill  more 
ugly  than  nature  has  formed  them.  There 
is  a kind  of  bonnet  very  commonly  worn, 
which,  in  particular,  disfigures  them  ama- 
zingly ; it  is  made  with  a caul,  fitting  clofe 
on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  a front 
ftiffened  with  fmall  pieces  of  cane,  which 
projefts  nearly  two  feet  from  the  head  in  a 
horizontal  diredlion.  To  look  at  a perfoii 
at  one  fide,  it  is  neceffary  for  a woman,  wear- 
ing a bonnet  of  this  kind,  to  turn  her  whole 
body  round. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  the  country,  towards 
the  mountains,  the  women  are  totally  dif- 
ferent, having  a healthy  comely  appearance. 
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Williamfburgh,  April. 

^INCE  I laft  wrote,  the  greater  part  of  my 
time  has  been  fpent  at  the  houfes  of  dif- 
ferent gentlemen  in  the  Northern  Neck. 
Four  days  ago  I croffed  the  Rappahannock 
River,  which  bounds  the  Northern  Neck  on 
one  fide,  to  a fmall  town  called  Tappa- 
hannock,  or  Hobb's  Hole,  containing  about 
one  hundred  houfes.  Before  the  war,  this 
town  was  in  a much  more  flourifhing  Rate 
than  at  prefen t ; that  unfortunate  conteft  ru- 
ined the  trade  of  this  little  place,  as  it  did 
that  of  moft  of  the  fea-port  towns  in  Virginia. 
The  Rappahannock  is  about  three  quarters  of 

a mile 
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a mile  wide  oppofite  the  town , which  is  fe- 
vent7  miles  above  its  mouth.  Sharks  are 
very  often  feen  in  this  river.  What  is  very 
remarkable,  the  iifh  are  all  found  on  the  fide 
of  the  river  next  to  the  town. 

From  Tappahannock  to  Urbanna,  another 
finail  town  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  fi- 
tuated  about  twenty-five  miles  lower  down, 
the  country  w^ars  but  a poor  afpedl. 

The  road,  w^hich  is  level  and  very  fandy, 
runs  through  woods  for  miles  together.  The 
habitations  that  are  feen  from  it  are  but  few, 
and  they  are  of  the  pooreft  defeription.  The 
v/oods  chiefly  confift  of  black  oak,  pine,  and 
cedar  trees,  which  grow  on  land  of  the  word 
quality  only. 

On  this  road  there  are  many  creeks  to  be 
croffed,  which  empty  themfelves  into  the  Ra- 
pahannock  Pviver ; in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  there  are  extenfive  marfhes,  that  ren- 
der the  adjacent  country,  as  may  be  fuppofed, 
very  unhealthy.  Such  a quantity  of  fnipes 
are  feen  in  thefe  marflies  continually,  that  it 
.would  be  hardly  poffible  to  fire  a gun,  in  a ho- 
rizontal diredlion,  and  not  kill  many  at  one 
iliot. 

As  I paffed  through  this  part  of  the  country, 
I obferved  many  traces  of  fires  in  the  woods, 
which  are  frequent,  it  feems,  in  the  fpring 
of  the  year.  They  ufually  proceed  from  the 
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negligence  of  people  who  are  burning  brufli- 
wood  to  clear  the  lands;  and  confidering  how 
often  they  happen,  it  is  wonderful  that  they 
are  not  attended  with  more  ferious  confe- 
quences  than  commonly  follow.  I was  a wit- 
nefs  myfelf  to  one  of  thefe  fires,  that  hap- 
pened in  the  Northern  Neck.  The  day  had 
been  remarkably  ferene,  and  appearing  fa- 
vourable for  the  purpofe,  large  quantities  of 
brufhwood  had  been  fired  at  different  places ; 
in  the  afternoon,  however,  it  became  fultry, 
and  ftreams  of  hot  air  were  perceptible,  now 
and  then,  the  ufual  tokens  of  a guft.  About 
five  o’clock,  the  horizon  towards  the  north 
became  dark,  and  a terrible  whirlwind  arofe. 
I was  handing  with  fome  gentlemen  on  an 
eminence  at  the  time,  and  perceived  it  gra- 
dually advancing.  It  carried  with  it  a cloud 
of  duft,  dried  leaves,  and  pieces  of  rotten 
w^ood,  and  in  many  places,  as  it  came  along,  it 
levelled  the  fence  rails,  and  unroofed  the  fheds 
for  the  cattle.  We  made  every  endeavour, 
but  in  vain,  to  get  to  a place  of  fhelter;  in 
the  courfe  of  two  minutes  the  whirlwind 
overtook  us ; the  fliock  was  violent ; it  was 
hardly  poffible  to  hand,  and  difficult  to 
breath  ; the  whirlwind  paffed  over  in  about 
three  minutes,  but  a ftorm,  accompanied  by 
heavy  thunder  and  lightning,  fucceeded,  which 
lahed  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  On  look- 
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ing  round  immediately  after  the  whirlwind 
had  palled,  a prodigious  column  of  fire  now 
appeared  in  a part  of  the  wood  wherp 
fome  brulhwood  had  been  burning ; in  many 
' places  the'  flames  rofe  conflderably  above  the 
fummit  of  the  trees,  which  were  of  a large 
growth.  It  was  a tremendous,  and  at  the 
lame  time  fublime  fight.  The  negroes  on 
the  furrounding  plantations  were  all  aflembled 
with  their  hoes,  and  watches  were  ftationed  at 
every  corner  to  give  the  alarm  if  the  fire  ap- 
peared elfewherc,  left  the  conflagration  fliould 
become  general*  To  one  plantation  a fpark 
, w'as  carried  by  the  wind  more  than  half  a mile ; 

happily,  however,  a torrent  of  rain  in  a fliort 
I time  afterwards  came  pouring  down,  and  en- 
I abled  the  people  to  extinguifti  the  flames  in 
every  quarter. 

When  thefe  fires  do  not  receive  a timely 
check,  they  fometimes  increafe  to  a moil: 
alarming  height ; and  if  the  grafs  and  dead 
leaves  happen  to  be  very  dry,  and  the  wind 
brilk,  proceed  with  fo  great  velocity  that  the 
fwifteft  runners  are  often  overtaken  in  endea- 
vouring to  efcape  from  the  flames.  Indeed  1 
have  met  with  people,  on  whofe  veracity  the 
greateft  dependance  might  be  placed,  that  have 
alTured  me  they  have  found  it  a difficult  tafle, 
at  times,  to  get  aut  of  the  reach  of  tliern, 
though  mounted  on  good  horfes, 

VoL.  I.  M 
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There  is  but  one  mode  of  flopping  a fire 
of  this  kind,  which  makes  fuch  a rapid  pro- 
grefs  along  the  ground.  A number  of  other 
fires  are  kindled  at  fome  diflance  a-head  of 
that  which  they  wifli-  to  extinguilh,  fo  as  to 
form  a line  aerofs  the  courfe,  which,  from  the 
diredlion  of  the  v/ind,  it  is  khkely  to  take. 
Thefe  are  carefully  watched  by  a fafficient 
number  of  men  fiirniilied  with  hoes  and  rakes, 
and  they  are  prevented  from  fpreading,  except 
on  that  iide  which  is  towards  the  large  fire, 
a matter  eafily  accompliflied  when  attended  to 
in  the  beginning,-  .Thus  the  fires  in  a few  | 

minutes  meet,  and  of  confequence  they  mu  ft  i 

eeafe,  as  there  is  nothing  left  to  feed  them,  > 

the  grafs  and  leaves  being  burnt  on  all  fidcs.  i 

In  general  there  is  but  very  little  bruftiwood  r 

in  the  woods  of  America,  fo  that  thefe  fires  •. 

chiefly  run  along  the  ground ; the  trees,  how- 
ever, are  often  fcorched,  but  it  is  very  rare 
for  any  of  them  to  be  entirely  confumed. 

The  country  between  Urbanna  and  GIou- 
eeftcr,  a town  fituated  upon  York  River,  is 
neither  fo  fandy  nor  fo  flat  as  that  bordering 
upon  the  Rappahannock.  The  trees,  chiefly 
pines,  are  of  a very  large  fize,  and  afford 
abundance  of  turpentine,  which  is  extracted 
from  them  in  great  quantities  by  the  inhabi* 
bitants,  principally,  however,  for  home  con- 
famption.  The  turpentine  is  got  by  cut- 
" & ting, 
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ting  a large  gafh  in  the  tree,  and  fetting  a 
trough  underneath  to  receive  the  relinous 
matter  diftilled  from  the  wound.  The  trees 
thus  drained  laft  but  a fhort'time  after  they 
are  cut  down.  In  this  neighbourhood  there 
are  numbers  of  ponds  or  fmail  lakes,  fur- 
rounded  by  woods,  along  feme  of  which  the 
views  are  very  pleahng.  From  moft  of  them 
are  falls  of  water  into  fome  creek  or  river, 
which  afford  excellent  feats  for  mills. 

Gloucelfer  contains  only  ten  or  twelve 
iioufes;  it  is  fituated  on  a neck  of  land  nearly 
oppofite  to  the  town  of  York,  which  is  at  the 
other  fide  of  the  river.  There  are  remains 
here  of  one  or  t wo  redoubts  thrown  up  during 
the  war.  The  river  between  the  two  places 
is  about  one  mile  and  a half  wide,  and  affords 
four  fathom  and  a half  of  w^ater. 

The  town  of  York  confifts  of  about  feventy 
houfes,  an  epifcopalian  church,  and  a gaol. 
It  is  not  now  more  than  one  third  of  the  fize 
it  was  before  the  war,  and  it  does  not  appear 
likely  foon  to  recover  its  former  flourifhing 
ftate.  Great  quantities  of  tobacco  were  for- 
merly infpecSted  here  ^ very  little,  however,  is 
now  raifed  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  people 
having  got  into  a habit  of  cultivating  wheat 
in  preference.  The  little  that  is  fent  for  in- 
fpedtion,  is  reckoned  to  be  of  the  very  beff 
M 2 quality. 
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quality,  and  is  all  engaged  for  the  London 
market. 

York  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the 
place  where  Lord  Cornwallis  furrendered  his 
army  to  the  combined  forces  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  French.  A few  of  the  redoubts,r 
which  were  eredted  by  each  army,  are  hill  re- 
tnainiegy  but'  the  principal  fortifications  are 
alrnoft  quite  obliterated  ; the  plough  has  pafied 
over  fomie  of  them,  and  groves  of  pine  trees 
fprung  up  about  others,  though,  during  the 
fiege,  every  tree  near  the  town^  was  deftroyed. 
The  firft  and  fecond  parallels  can  juft  be 
traced^  when  pointed  out  by  a perfon  ac- 
quainted with  them  in  a more  perfecft  ftate. 

In  the  town  the  houfes  bear  evident  marks 
of  the  fiege;  and  the  inhabitants  will  not, 
any  account,  fuffer  the  holes  perforated  by  the 
cannon  balls  to  be  repaired  on  the  outfide. 
There  is  one  houfe  in  particular,  which  ftands 
in  the  fkirt  of  the  town,  that  is  ia  a moft 
ftiattered  condition.  It  was  the  biibkation 
of  a Mr.  Neihbn,  a fecretary  under  the  regal 
government,  and  was  made  the  head  quarters 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  when  he  firft  came  to 
the  town ; but  it  flood  fo  much  expofed,  and 
afforded  fo  good  a mark  to  the  enemy,  that 
he  was  foon  forced  to  quit  it.  NeiUbn,  how- 
ever, it  feems,  was  determined  to  flay  there 
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1*111  the  laft,  and  abfolately  remained  till  his 
negro  fervant,  the  only  perlbn  that  would  live 
with  him  in  fuch  ahoufe^  hadhls  brains  dafhed 
out  by  a cannon  fliot  while  he  flood  by  his 
fide ; he  then  thought  it  time  to  retire,  but 
the  houfe  was  flill  continually  fired  at,  as  if 
it  had  been  head  quarters.  The  walls  and 
roof  are  pierced  in  innumerable  places,  and  at 
one  corner  a large  piece  of  the  wall  is  torn 
a ways  iti  this  flate,  however,  it  is  flill  in- 
habited in  one  room  by  fome  perfon  or  other 
equally  fanciful  as  the  old  fecretary.  There 
are  trenches  thrown  up  round  it,  and  on  every 
fide  are  deep  hollows  made  by  the  bombs 
that  fell  near  it.  Till  Vv^ithiii  a year  or  two 
the  broken  Ihells  themfelves  remained  y but 
the  New  England  men  that  traded  to  York 
finding  they  would  fell  well  as  old  iron, 
dug  them  up,  and  carried  therq.  away  in  their 
fhips. 

The  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  town 
flands,  are  high  and  inacceliible,  excepting  in 
a few  places  ; the  principal  part  of  the  town 
is  built  on  the  top  of  them^  a few  fifliing 
huts  and  florehoufes  merely  ftand  at  the  bot^ 
tom.  A cave  is  fhewn  here  in  the  banks, 
defcribed  by  the  people  as  having  been  the 
place  of  head-quarters  during  the  fiege,  after 
the  cannonade  of  the  enemy  became  warm  ; 
but  in  reality  it  was  formed  and  hong  with 
M 3 green 
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green  baize  for  a lady,  either  the  wife  or  ac-^ 
quaintance  of  an  officer, who  was  terrified  with 
the  idea  of  remaining  in  the  town,  and  died  of 
fright  after  her  removal  down  to  the  cave. 

Twelve  miles  from  York,  to  the  weft  ward, 
ftands  Williamiburgh,  formerly  the  feat  of  go- 
vernment in  Virginia.  Richmond  was  fixed 
upon  during  the  war  as  a more  fecure  place, 
being  farther  removed  from  the  fea  coaft,  and 
not  fo  much  expofed  to  depredations  if  an  en^- 
my  were  to  land  unexpedledly.  Richmond 
alfo  had  the  advantage  of  being  fituated  at  the 
head  of  a navigable  river,  and  was  therefore 
likely  to increafe  to  a fize  which  the  other  never 
could  attain.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  what 
could  have  induced  people  to  fix  upon  the 
fpot  where  Williamiburgh  ftands  for  a town^^ 
in  the  middle  of  a plain,  and  one  mile  and  a 
half  removed  from  any  navigable  ftream,  when 
there  were  fo  many  noble  rivers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  town  confifts  of  one  principal  ftreet, 
and  two  others  which  run  parallel  to  it.  At 
one  end  of  the  main  ftreet  ftands  the  college, 
and  at  the  other  end  the  old  capitol  or  ftater_ 
houfe,  a capacious  building  of  brick,  now 
crumbling  to  pieces  from  negligence.  The 
'houfes  around  it  are  moftly  uninhabited,  and 
prefent  a melancholy  pidure.  In  the  hall  of 
the  capitol  ftand§  a maimed  ftatue  of  Lord 

BotetourL 
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Botetourt,  one  of  the  regal  governors  ot  Vir« 
ginia,  ereded  at  the  public  expence,  in  me- 
mory of  his  lordilaip’s  equitable  and  popular 
adminiftratiom  During  the  war,  when  party 
rage  was  at  its  higheft  pitch,  and  every  thing 
pertaining  to  royalty  obnoxious,  the  head  and 
one  arm  of  the  ftatue  were  knocked  off;  it 
now-  remains  quite  expofed,  and  is  more  and 
more  defaced  every  day.  Whether  the  miotto, 
Refurgo  rege  favente^'  infcribed  under  the 
coat  of  arms,  did  or  did  not  help  to  bring 
upon  it  its  prefent  fate,  I cannot  pretend  to 
fay ; as  it  is,  it  certainly  remains  a monument 
of  the  extindion  of  monarchial  pov/er  in 
America. 

The  college  of  William  and  Mary,  as  it  is 
-ftill  called,  ffands  at  the  oppofite  end  of  the 
main  ftreet ; it  is  a heavy  pile,  which  bears, 
as  Mr.  Jefferfon,  I think,  fays,  a very  clofe 
refemblance  to  a large  brick  kiln,  excepting 
that  it  has  a roof.*’  The  ftudents  were  about 
thirty  in  number  v/hen  I was  there:  froni 
their  appearance  one  would  imagine  that  the 
feminary  ought  rather  to  be  termed  a gram- 
mar fchool  than  a college;  yet  I underftand 
the  vifiters,  fince  the  prefent  revolution,  find- 
ing it  full  of  young  boys  juft  learning  the  ru- 
diments of  Greek  and  Latin,  a circiimftance 
which  coiifequently  deterred  others  more  ad- 
M 4 vanced 
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vanced  from  going  there,  dropped  the  pro- 
fcfTorfliips  for  thefe  two  languages,  and  elta- 
, bliflied  others  in  their  place.  The  profelTor- 
fhips,  as  they  now  ftand,  are  for  law,  medi- 
cine, natural  and  moral  philofophy,  mathe- 
matics, and  modern  languages.  . The  bidiop 
of  Virginia  is  prelident  of  the  college,  and 
has  apartments  in  the  buildings.  Half  a do- 
zen or  more  of  the  Undents,  the  ^ eldeft  about 
twelve  years  old,  dined  at  his  table  one  day 
that  I was  there  ; fome  were  without  fhoes 
or  ftockings,  others  without  coats.  During 
dinner  they  conftantly  rofe  to  help  themfelves 
at  the  fideboard.  A couple  of  dilhes  of  falted 
meat,  and  fome  oyfter  foup,  formed  the  whole 
of  the  dinner.  I only  mention  this,  as  it  may 
convey  fome  little  idea  of  American  colleges  * 
and  American  dignitaries. 

The  epifcopalian  church,  the  only  one  in 
the  place,  ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  main 
flreet ; it  is  much  out  of  repair.  On  either 
fide  ofit,  isan  extenfive  green,  furrounded 
with  neat  looking  houfes,  which  bring  to  mind 
an  Englilh  village. 

The  town  contains  about  twelve  hundred 
inhabitants,  and  the  fociety  in  it  is  thought  to 
be  more  extenfive  and  more  genteel  at  the 
fame  time  than  what  is  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  place  of  its  fize  in  America.  No 
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manufactures  are  carried  on  here,  andfcarcely 
any  trade. 

There  is  an  hofpital  here  for  lunatics,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  well  regulated. 


LETTER  XIII. 

Hampton, — Ferry  to  Norfolk.  — Danger  in 
crojjing  the  numerous  Ferries  in  Virginia.—^ 
Norfolk. — Laws  of  Virginia  injurious  to  the 
Trading  Interefi. — Streets  narrow  and  dirty 
in  Norfolk. — Tellow  Fever  there. — Obferva^ 
tions  on  this  Diforier.— Violent  Party  Spirit 
amongf  the  Inhabitants. — Vew  Churches  in 
Virginia.  — Several  in  Ruins.  — - Private 
Grave  Yards. 

Norfolk,  April. 

’p'ROM  Williamfburgh  to  Hampton  the 
country  is.  flat  and  uninterefting.  Hamp- 
ton is  a fmall  town,  fituated  at  the  head  of 
a bay,  near  the  mouth  of  James  River,  which 
contains  about  thirty  houfes  and  an  epifcopa- 
lian  church.  A fev/  fea  boats  are  annually 
built  here;  and  corn  and  lumber  are  exported 
annually  to  the  value  of  about  forty-two  thou- 
fand  dollars.  It  is  a dirty  difagreeable  place, 

always 
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always  infefted  by  a fhocking  ftench  from  a 
muddy  fhore  when  the  tide  is  oat. 

From  this  towm  there  is  a regular  ferry  to 
Norfolk, acrofs  Hampton  roads,  eighteen  miles 
over.  I was  forced  to  leave  my  horfes  here 
behind  me  for  feveral  days,  as  ail  the  flats 
belonging  to  the  place  had  been  fent  up  a creek 
fome  miles  for  fiaves,  &c.  and  they  had  no 
other  method  of  getting  horfes  into  the  ferry 
boats,  which  were  too  large  to  come  clofe  into 
iliore,  excepting  by  carrying  them  out  in  thefe 
fiats,  and  then  m.aking  them  leap  on  board. 
It  is  a moPc  irkfome  niece  of  bufmefs  to  crofs 

X 

the  ferries  in  Virginia ; there  is  not  one  in  fix 
where  the  boats  are  good  and  well  manned, 
and  it  is  neceffary  to  employ  great  circum- 
fpedtion  in  order  to  guard  againft  accidents, 
v/hich  are  but  too  common.  As  I paffed  along 
1 lieard  of  numberlefs  recent  inftances  of  horfes 
being  drowned,  killed,  and  having  their  legs 
broken,  by  getting  in  and  out  of  the  boats. 

Norfolk  hands  nearly  at  the  mouth  of  the 
eafiern  branch  of  Elizabeth  River,  the  moil 
foiithern  of  thofe  which  empty  themfelves  into 
the  Chefapeak  Bay.  It  is  the  largeft  commer- 
cial town  in  Virginia,  and  carries  on  a flou- 
rifliing  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies.  The  exports 
confift  principally  of  tobacco,  flour,  and  corn, 
and  various  kinds  of  lumber  ; of  the  latter  it 
derives  an  inexhauftible  fupply  from  the  DIf- 

iml 
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mal  Swamp,  immediately  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, 

Norfolk  would  be  a place  of  much  greater 
trade  than  it  is  at  prefent,  were  it  not  for  the 
impolicy  of  fome  laws  which  have  exided  in 
the  ftate  of  Virginia.  One  of  thefe  laws,  fo 
injurious  to  commerce,  was  palled  during  the 
v/ar.  By  this  law  it  was  enadted,  that  ail  mer- 
chants and  planters  in  Virginia,  who  owed  mo~ 
ney  to  Britidi  merchants,  fhould  be  exonerated 
from  their  debts,  if  they  paid  the  money  due 
into  the  public  treafury  inhead  of  fending  it  to 
Great  Britain ; and  all  fuch  as  hood  indebted 
were  invited  to  come  forward,  and  give  their 
money  in  this  manner,  towards  the  fupport  of 
the  conteft  in  which  America  was  then  en- 
gaged. 

The  treafury  at  firft  did  not  beccmie  much 
richer  in  confequence  of  this  law ; for  the  Vir-’ 
ginian  debtor,  individually,  could  gain  nothing, 
by  paying  the  money  that  he  owed  into  the 
treafury,  as  he  had  to  pay.  the  full  fum  which 
was  due  to  the  Britidi  merchant ; on  the  con- 
trary, he  might  lofe  confiderably ; his  credit 
would  be  ruined  in  the  eyes  of  the  Britidi 
merchant  by  fuch  a meafure,  and  it  would  be 
a great  impediment  to  the  renewal  of  a com- 
piercial  intercourfe  between  them  after  the 
C^onclufion  of  the  war. 


However, 
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However,  when  the  continental  paper  mo- 
ney became  fo  much  depreciated,  that  one 
hundred  paper  dollars  were  not  worth  one  in 
filver,  many  of  the  people,  who  ftood  deeply 
indebted  to  the  merchants  in  Great  Britain, 
began  to  look  upon  the  meafure  in  a different 
point  of  view ; they  now  faw  a pofitive  ad- 
vantage in  paying  their  debts  into  the  treafuiy 
in  thefe  paper  dollars,  which  were  a legal  ten- 
der j accordingly  they  did  fo,  and  in  confe- 
quence  were  exonerated  of  their  debts  by  the 
krws  of  their  country,  though  in  reality  they 
had  not  paid  more  than  one  hundredth  part  of 
them.  In  vain  did  the  Britifh  merchant  fue 
for  his  money  when  hoftilities  were  terminat- 
ed ; he  could  obtain  no  redrefs  in  any  court  of 
juftice  in  Virginia*  Thus  juggled  out  of  hi$ 
property,  he  naturally  became  diftruftful  of  the 
Virginians ; he  refufed  to  trade  with  them  on 
the  fame  terms  as  with  the  people  of  the  other 
ffates,  and  the  Virginians  have  coiifequently 
reaped  the  fruits  of  their  very  diflionourablg 
condudl 

Another  law,  baneful  in  the  higheft  degree 
to  the  trading  interelf,  is  one  which  renders 

all 

* In  Fcbrjary  175^’?  this  ncTarious  buflnefs  was  at  TaR 
brounhl  before  the  ihpreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  Piib 
ladelphia,  by  the  agents  of  the  BritiHi  merchants;  and  the  di- 
cii'ion  of  the  judges  v^ere  fuch  as  redounded  to  their  honour;  for 
lliL-y  <kclared  that  thefe  debts  diould  all  be  paid  over  a^ai», 
bona  hicj  to  the  Eritixli  merch?mt. 
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all  landed  property  inviolable.  This  law  has 
Induced  numbers  to  run  into  debt;  and  as  long 
as  it  exiftsj  foreigners  will  be  cautious  of  giving 
credit  to  a large  amount  to  men  who,  if  they 
chafe  to  purchafe  a trad:  of  land  with  the  goods 
or  money  entrufted  to  their  care,  may  fit  down 
upon  it  fecurely,  out  of  the  reach  of  all  theii* 
creditors,  under  protedion  of  the  laws  of  the 
country.  Owing  to  this  law  they  have  not  yet 
been  enabled  to  get  a bank  eftablhlied  in  Nor- 
folk, though  it  would  be  of  the  utmoft  im-* 
portance  to  the  traders.  The  diredors  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  have  always  pe- 
remptorily refufed  to  let  a branch  of  it  be  fixed 
in  any  part  of  Virginia  whiift  this  law  remains. 
In  Bofton,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Charledon, 
&c.  there  are  branches  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  befides  other  banks,  eftablifoed 
under  the  fandion  of  the  date  legiflature. 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  in  the 
date  aflembly  to  get  this  lad  mentioned  law 
repealed,  but  they  have  all  proved  ineffeduah 
The  debates  have  been  verv  warm  on  the  bu- 
finefs ; and  the  names  of  the  majority,  who 
voted  for  the  continuation  of  it,  have  been  pub- 
lifhed,  to  expofe  them  if  poiTibie  to  infamy ; 
but  fo  many  have  fheltered  themfelves  under 
its  fandtion,  and  fo  many  dill  find  an  intereft 
in  its  continuahce,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
fpeedily  repealed. 


The 
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The  houfes  in  Norfolk  are  about  five  hiin« 
dred  in  number ; by  far  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  of  wood,  and  but  meanly  built. 
Thefe  have  all  been  erefled  fince  the  year 
3776;  when  the  town  was  totally  defiroyed 
hy  fire,  by  the  order  of  Lord  Dunmore,  then 
regal  governor  of  Virginia*  The  lofles  fuf~ 
tained  on  that  occafion  were  efiimated  at 

300,000  fterling.  Towards  the  harbour 
the  ftreets  are  narrow  and  irregular ; in  the 
other  parts  of  the  town  they  are  tolerably 
wide  ; none  of  them  are  paved,  and  all  are 
filthy  ; indeed,  in  the  hot  months  of  fummer, 
the  ftench  that  proceeds  fi*om  fome  of  them 
is  horrid.  That  people  can  be  thus  inatten- 
tive to  cleanlinefs,  which  is  fo  conducive  to 
health,  and  in  a town  where  a fixth  part  of 
the  people  died  in  one  3/ear  of  a peililential 
diforder,  is  moll  wonderful ! ! 

Amonp:(l* 

o 

* The  yellow  fever,  wliich  has  committed  fuch  dreadful  ra- 
vages of  late  years  in  America,  is  certainly  to  be  confidered  as  a 
fort  of  plague.  It  firfi:  appeared  at  Philadelphia  in  the  year 
1793  ; in  1794  it  appeared  at  Baltimore;  in  179^,  at  New  Yoik 
and  Norfolk;  and  in  1796,  though  the  matter  was  hufhed  up  as 
much  as  pokible,  in  order  to  prevent  an  alarm,  iimilar  to  that 
which  had  injured  the  city  fo  much  the  preceding  year,  yet  in 
New  York  a far  greater  number  of  deaths  than  ufual  were 
heard  of  during  the  furnmer  and  autumn,  ftrongly  fuppofed  to- 
have  been  occafioned  by  the  fame  malignant  diforder. 

The  accounts  given  of  the  calamitous  confequences  atten- 
dant upon  it,  in  thefe  dilferent  places,  are  all  much  alike,  and 

nearly 
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Amoiigft  the  inhabitants  are  great  numbers 
of  Scotch  and  French.  The  latter  are  almoit 

entirely 

FiCarly  fimllar  to  thofe  given  of  tlie  plague  The  people  dying 
fuddenly,  and  under  the  mod  locking  circumllances— -fuch  as 
were  welk  flying  avray— -^he  fick  abandoned,  and  perifliing  for 
want  of  common  neceflaries— ->the  dead  buried  in  heaps  together 
wiihouc  any  ceremony — charity  at  an  end^^ — the  ties  of  friend  ihip 
and  confanguinity  difregardcd  by  many — others,  on  the  con- 
trary, nobly  coming  forward,  and  at  the  hazard  of  their  own 
lives  doing  all  in  their  power  to  relieve  their  fellow  citizens^ 
and  avert  the  general  woe.~~At  Philadelphia,  in  the  fpace 
of  about  three  months,  no  lefs  than  four  thoufand  inhabitants 
were  fw^ept  off  by  this  dreadful  malady,  a number,  at  that 
dme,  amounting  to  about  one  tenth  of  the  whole.  Baltimore 
and  New  York  did  notfuffer  fo  feverely  ; but  at  Norfolk,  which 
is  computed  to  contain  about  three  thouland  people,  no  Ids 
ihan  five  hundred  fell  vidfims  to  it. 

The  diforder  has  been  treated  very  differently  by  clifFerent 
.phyficians,  and  as  fome  few  have  furvived  under  each  fyflem 
that  has  been  tried,  no  general  one  has  yet  been  adopted.  I was 
told,  however,  by  feveral  people  in  Norfolk,  whoreflded  in  the 
mofl  fickly  part  of  the  town  during  the  whole  time  the  fever’ 
lafted,  that  as  a preventative  medicine,  a ilrong  mercurial  purge 
was  very  generally  adminiflered,  and  afterwards  peruvian  bark; 
and  that  few  of  thofe  who  had  taken  this  medicine  were  at- 
tacked by  the  fever.  All  however  that  can  be  done  by  medi- 
cine to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  diforder,  when  it  has  broke  out 
in  a town,  feems  to  be  of  no  very  great  effed ; for  as  long  as 
the  exceffive  hot  weather  lafls  the  fever  rages,  but  it  regularly 
difappears  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  With  regard  to 
its  origin  there  have  been  alfo  various  opinions ; fome  have 
contended  that  it  was  imported  into  every  place  where  it  ap- 
peared from  the  Well  Indies;  others,  that  it  was  generated  in 
the  country.  Thefe  opinions  have  been  ably  fuppoited  on 
sither  fide  of  the  queflion  by  medical  men,  who  refided  at  the 
different  places  where  the  fever  has  appeared.  There  are  a few 
notorious  circumflances,  however,  which  lead  me,  as  an  indivi- 
dual. 
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entirely  from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  principdly 
from  St.  Domingo.  In  fuch  prodigious  num-* 
bers  did  they  flock  over  after  the  Britifli 
forces  had  got  footing  in  the  French  iflands, 
that  between  two  and  three  thoufand  were 
in  Norfolk  at  one  time^  moft  of  them,  ho  w- 
ever, afterwards  difperfed  themfelves  through- 
out different  parts  of  the  country ; thole  who 
ftaid  in  the  town  opened  little  fhops  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  amongft  them  I found  many 
who  had  been  in  affluent  circumftances  before 
they  were  driven  from  their  homes. 

A ftrong  party  fpirit  has  always  been  pre- 
valent amongft  the  American  inhabitants  of 
this  town ; fo  much  fo,  that  a few  years  ago, 

when 

dual,  to  think  that  the  fever  has  been  generated  on  the 
American  continent.  In  the  firil  place,  the  fever  has  always 
broken  out  in  thofe  parts  of  towns  which  were  moft  clofely 
built,  and  where  the  ftreets  have  been  fulfered  through  neg- 
ligence to  remain  foul  and  nafty ; in  the  fecond  place,  it  has 
regularly  broken  out  during  the  hotteft  time  of  the  year,  in  the 
months  of  July  and  Auguft,  when  the  air  on  the  American: 
coaft  is  for  die  moft  part  ftagnant  and  fultry,  and  when  ve- 
getable and  animal  matter  becomes  putrid  in  an  incredible 
fhort  fpace  of  time  ; thirdly,  numbers  of  people  died  of  the 
diforder  in  New  York,  in  the  year  1796,  notwithftanding 
that  every  Weft  Indian  veftel  which  entered  the  port  that  Tea- 
fon  was  examined  by  the  health  officer,  a regular  bred  phyf- 
clan,  and  that  every  one  fafpcfled  was  obliged  to  perform  qua- 
rantine. The  people  in  New  York  are  fo  fully  perfuaded  that 
the  fever  originates  in  America  from  putrid  matter,  tliat  they 
have  ftopped  up  one  or  two  docks,  which  were  receptacles  for 
the  filth  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  contaminated  the  air 
when  the  tide  was  out. 
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when  feme  Endiiii  and  French  veflels  of  war 

o 

were  lying  in  Hampton  roads,  and  the  failors, 
from  each,  on  fliore,  the  whole  people  were 
up  and  ready  to  join  them,  on  the  one  fide  or 
the  other,  in  open  conteft but  the  mayor  drew 
out  the  militia,  and  fent  them  to  their  refpec- 
tive  homes. 

Here  are  two  churches,  one  for  epifeopa- 
hans,  the  other  for  methodiiis.  In  the  for- 
mer, fervice  is  not  performed  more  than  once 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  very  little  regard 
is  paid  by  the  people  in  general  to  Sunday.  In- 
deed, throughout  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia, 
that  is,  between  the  mountains  and  the  fea, 
the  people  have  fcarcely  any  fenfe  of  religion, 
and  in  the  country  parts  the  churches  are  all 
falling  into  decay.  As  I rode  along,  I fcarcely 
obferved  one  that  was  not  in  a ruinous  con- 
dition, with  the  v/indov/s  broken,  and  doors 
dropping  oft  the  hinges,  and  lying  open  to  the 
pigs  and  cattle  wandering  about^  the  woods ; 
yet  many  of  thefe  were  not  pad  repair.  The 
churches  in 'Virginia,  excepting  fuch  as  are  in 
towns,  ftand  for  the  moft  part  in  the  woods, 
retired  from  any  hoiifcs,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  perfons  are  appointed  to  pay  the 
fmalleft  attention  to  them. 

A cuflom  prevails  in  Norfolk,  of  private  in- 
dividuals holding  grave  yards,  .which  are  looked 
upon  as  a very  lucrative  kind  of  property,  the 

VoL.  I.  N owners 
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owners  receiving  confiderable  fees  annually 
for  giving  permiflion  to  people  to  bury  their 
dead  in  them.  It  is  very  conimon  alfo  to  fee, 
in  the  large  plantations  in  Virginia,  and  not 
far  from  the  dwelling  houfe,  cemeteries  walled 
in,  where  the  people  of  the  family  are  all 
buried.  Thefe  cemeteries  are  generally  built 
adjoining  the  garden. 


LETTER  XIV. 

Defcription  of  Dijmcil  Swamp, —Wild  Men 
found  in  it Bears ^ PFolves^  &c, — Country 
if e tween  Swamp  and  Richmond. — -Mode  of 
makmg  Tar  and  Pitch,  - — Poor  Soil. — 
Wretched  Taverns,— Corn  Bread,-- — Diffi- 
culty of  getting  Food  for  Ilorfes, — Pet  erf 
burgh, — Ho?fe  Races  there,— Dcfcription  of 
Virginian  Horfes. — Stile  of  Riding  in  AmerP 
ea, — De/cription  of  Richmond,  Capital  of 
Virginia,— Singular  Bridge  acrofs  fames 
River,  — ^ State  Houfe,  — Falls  of  fames 
River  .—Gambling  common  in  Richmond,— 
Lower  Claffies  of  People  very  quarreljome,— 
Their  Mode  of  Fighting, — Gouging. 

Richmond,  May.  ' 

T7ROM  Norfolk  I went  to  look  at  the  great 
Difinal  Swamp,  which  commences  at  the 
diftance  of  nine  miles  from  the  town,  and  ex- 
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tends  iiito  North  Carolina,  occapyiiig  in  tho 
whole  about  one  hundred  and  fitty  thoufand 
acres.  This  great  tract  is  entirely  covered  v/itli 
trees  3 juniper  and  cyprefs  trees  grow  v/here 
there  is  moft  moiiture,  and  on  the  dry  parts, 
white  and  red  oaks  and  a variety  of  pines. 

Thefe  trees  grow  to  a moft  enormous  iize, 
and  between  them,  the  bruihwood  fprings  up 
fo  thick  that  the  fwamp  in  many  parts  is  abfo- 
lutely  impervious.  In  this  refpecft  it  differs  to- 
tally from  the  common  woods  in  the  country* 
It  abounds  alfo  with  cane  reeds,  and  with  long 
-rich  grafs,  upon  which  cattle  feed  with  great 
avidity,  and  became  fat  in  a very  fliort  fpace 
of  time ; the  canes,  indeed,  are  coniidered  to 
be  the  very  beft  green  food  that  can  be 
given  to  them.  The  people  v/ho  live  on  the 
•borders  of  the  Swamp  drive  all  their  cattle  into 
it  to  feed ; care  however  is  taken  to  train  them 
to  come  back  regularly  to  the  farms  every 
night  by  themftlves,  otherwife  it  would  be  im- 
poftible  to  find  them.  This  is  effected  bv 
•turning  into  the  Swamp  with  them,  fertile  firft 
few  weeks  they  are  fent  thither  to  feed,  two  or 
■three  old  milch  cows  accuftomed  to  the  place, 
round  wliofe  necks  are  faftened  fmall  bells. 
The  cows  come  back  every  evening  to  be 
milked  5 the  reft  of  the  cattle  herd  with  theie, 
following  the  noife  cf  the  bells,  and  when  they 
return  to  the  farm  a handful  of  fait,  or  fomc- 
N 2 thiiiR' 
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thing  of  which  they  are  equally  fond,  is  giveit 
to  each  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  return 
again.  In  a fliort  time  the  cattle  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  place,  and  having  been  accuf- 
tomed  from  the  firft  day  to  return,  they  regu- 
larly walk  to  the  farms  every  evening. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  the  Swamp  large 
herds  of  wild  cattle  are  found,  niofl  probably 
originally  loPc  on  being  turned  in  to  feed« 
Bears,  wolves,  deer,  and  other  v/ild  indigenous 
animals,  are  alfo  met  with  there.  Storks  are 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wild  men 
having  been  found  in  it,  who  were  loft,  it  is 
fuppofed,  in  the  Swamp  when  children. 

The  Svv^amp  varies  very  much  in  dilferent 
parts ; in  fome,  the  fiirface  of  it  is  quite  dry, 
and  firm  enough  to  bear  a horfe  ; in  others  it 
is  overflowed  with  water;  and  elfev/here  fo 
miry  that  a man  would  fink  up  to  his  neck 
if  he  attempted  to  walk  upon  it ; in  the 
drieft  part,  if  a trench  is  cut  only  a few  feet 
deep,  the  water  guflies  in,  and  it  is  filled  im- 
mediately. Where  the  canal  to  conned:  the 
water  of  Albemarle  Sound  with  Norfolk  is 
cut,  the  water  in  many  places  flows  in  from 
the  fides,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  from  the 
furface,  in  large  ftreams,  without  intermiilion  ; 
in  its  colour  it  exadly  refembics  brandy, 
v/hich  is  fuppofed  to  be  cccafioned  by  the 
roots  of  the  juniper  trees  ; it  is  perfcdly  clear 

howTver, 


however,  and  by  no  means  unpalatable  > it 
is  faid  to  pcirefs  a diuretic  quality,  and  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  think  it 
very  wholefome,  prefer  it  to  any  other.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  fomething  very  uncommon  in 
the  nature  of  this  Swamp,  for  the  people 
living  upon  the  borders  of  it,  do  not  iuffer  by 
fever  and  ague,  or  bilious  complaints,  as  is 
generally  the  cafe  with  thofe  refident  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  other  fwamps  and  marflies. 
'Whether  it  is  the  medicinal  quality  of  the 
water,  however,  v/hich  keeps  them  in  better 
health  or  not,  I do  not  pretend  to  determine. 

As  the  Difmal  Swamnp  lies  fo  very  near  to 
Norfolk,  where  there  is  a con  flan  t demand 
for  fliingles.  Haves,  &cc,  for  exportation,  and 
as  the  very  beft  of  thefe  ^different  articles  are 
made  from  the  trees  growing  upon  the  fwamp, 
'it  of  courfe  becomes  a very  valuable  fpecies 
of  property.  The  canal  which  is  nov/  cutting 
through  it,  will  alfo  enhance  its  value,  as 
when  it  is  completed,  lumber  can  then  be 
readily  fent  from  the  rem.oteft  parts.  The 
more  fouthern  parts  of  it,  when  cleared,  an- 
fwer  uncommonly  well  for  the  culture  of  rice^ 
but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norfolk,  as  far 
as  ten  feet  deep  mom  the  furface,  there  feerns 
to  be  nothing  but  roots  and  fibres  of  diiTer- 
ent  herbs  mixed  with  a whitifh  (and,  which 
■V’ould  not  anfvrer  for  the  piirpole,  as  nee 
N 3 requires 
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requires  a very  rich  foil.  The  trees,  lioweveiv 
that  grow  upon  it,  are  a mofc  profitable  crop,, 
and  in  (lead  of  cutting  them  all  down  promif- 
cuoufly,  as  commonly  is  done,  they  only  fell 
fuch  as  have  attained  a large  fize,  by  v.’hicli 
means  they  have  a continued  fjcceflion  for  the 
manufacture  of  thofe  articles  I mentioned. 
Eighty  thoufaiid  acres  of  the  Swamp  are  the 
property  of  a company  incorporated  under  the 
, title  of  The  Difmal  Swamp  Company.”  Be- 
fore the  war  broke  out  a large  number  of  ne- 
groes was  conftantly  employed  by  the  com- 
pany in  catting  and  manufacfuring  haves,  &c., 

' and  their  affairs  were  going  on  very  profpe- 
roufly ; but  at  the  time  that  Norfolk  vy^as  burnt 
they  loft  all  their  negroes,  and  very  little  has 
been  done  by  them  fince.  The  lumber  that 
is  now  fent  to  Norfolk,  is  taken  principally 
off  thofe  parts  of  the  fwamp  which  are  private 
property. 

From  the  Difmal  Swamp  to  Richmond,  a 
diftance  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
along  the  fouth-fde  of  James  River,  the  coun- 
try is  iiat  and  fandy,  and  for  miles  together 
entirely  covered  v/iih  pine  trees.  In  Nanfc- 
rnonde  county,  bordering  on  the  Swamp,  the 
foil  is  fo  poor  that  but  very  little  corn  or 
grain  is  raifed ; it  anfwers  v/ell  however  for 
peach  orchards,  which  are  found  to  be  very 
profitable.  From  the  peaches  they  'make 
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lirandy,  and  when  properly  matured  it  is  an 
excellent  liquor,  and  much  eil:eemed ; they 
give  it  a very  delicioms  flavour  in  this  part 
of  the.  country,  by  infunng  dried  pears  in  ito 
Spirit  and  water  is  the  univerfal  beverage 
throughout  Virginia.  They  aiio  make  conii- 
derable  quantities  of  tar  and  pitch  iroin  tlie_ 
pine  trees.  For  this  purpofe  a fort  of  pit  is 
dug,  in  which  they  burn  large  piles  of  the 
trees.  The  tar  runs  out,  and  is  depofited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  from  whence  it  is  taken, 
cleared  of  the  bits  of  charcoal  that  may  be 
mixed  with  it,  and  put  into  barrels.  The  tar, 
infpifltited  by  boiling,  makes  pitch. 

The  accommodation  at  the  taverns  along 
this  road  I found  mofl:  wretched  3 nothing 
was  to  be  had  but  rancid  flih,  fat  ialt  pork,  and 
bread  made  of  Indian  corn.  ' For  this  indiffe- 
rent fare  alio  I had  to  wait  oftentimes  an  hour 
or  two.  Indian  corn  bread,  if  well  made, 
is  tolerably  good,  but  very  few  people  can 
reiiili  it  on  the  firfl:  trial  ^ it  is  a coarie,  flcrong 
kind  of  bread,  which  has  fomething  of  the 
tafte  of  that  made  from  oats.  The  befl:  way 
ot  preparing  it  is  in  cakes  ; the  large  loaves 
made  of  it  are  always  like  dough  in  the 
middle.  There  is  a .difli  alfo  which  they 
make  of  Indian  corn,  very  common  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  called  hominy.”  It 
cpniifls  of  pounded  Indian  corn  and  beans 
N 4 boiled 
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boiled  together  v/ith  milk  till  the  whole  mafs 
becomes  firm.  This  is  eat,  either  hot  or  cold^ 
with  bacon,  or  with  other  meat. 

As  for  my  horfes,  they  were  almoil:  ftarved. 
Hay  is  fcarcely  ever  made  ufe  of  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  but  in  place  of  it  they  feed 
their  cattle  upon  fodder,  that  is,  the  leaves  of 
the  Indian  corn  plant.  Not  a bit  of  fodder, 
however,  was  to  be  had  on  the  whole  road 
from  Norfolk  to  Richmond,  excepting  at  two 
places  ^ and  the  feafon  having  been  remark- 
ably dry,  the  little  grafs  that  had  fprung  up 
had  been  eaudown  every  where  by  the  cattle 
in  the  country.  Oats  were  not  to  be  had  on 
any  terms ; and  Indian  corn  was  fo  fcarce,  that 
I had  frequently  to  fend  to  one  or  two  diffe- 
rent houfes  before  1 could  get  even  fufficient 
to  give  one  feed  each  to  my  horfes.  The 
people  in  the  country  endeavoured  to  account 
for  this  fcarcity,  from  the  badnefs  of  the  har- 
veft  the  preceding  year ; but  the  fad*,  I be- 
lieve, was,  that  corn  for  exportation  having 
been  in  great  demand,  and  a mod  enormous 
price  oiTcred  for  it,  the  people  had  been  tempt- 
ed to  difpofe  of  a great  deal  more  than  they 
could  well  fpare.  Each  perfon  was  eager  to 
fell  his  own  corn  to  fuch  advantage,  and  de- 
pended upon  getting  fupplied  by  his  neigh- 
bour, fo  that  they  were  all  reduced  to  want. 

Peterfburgh  hands  at  the  head  of  the  na- 
vigable 
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vigable  part  of  Appamatox  River,  and  is  the 
only  place  of  confequence  foiith  of  Janies 
River,  between  Norfolk  and  Richmond. 
The  reft  of  the  towns,  which  are  but  very 
fmall,  feem  to  be  faft  on  the  decline,  and 
prefent  a miferable  and  melancholy  appear- 
ance. The  houfes  in  Peterfbiirgh  amount  to 
about  three  hundred  ; they  are  built  v/ithout 
any  regularity.  The  peoole  who  inhabit 
them  are  moftly  foreigners  ; ten  families  are  ' 
not  to  be  found  in  the  towm  that  have  been 
born  in  it.  A very  fiourifliing  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  this  place.  About  two  thoufand 
four  hundred  hogflieads  of  tobacco  are  in- 
fpedled  annually  at  the  warehoufes;  and  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Appamatox  River,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  town,  are  fome  of  the  beft 
flour  mills  in  the  flate. 

Great  crowds  were  aflembled  at  this  place, 
as  I paiTed  through,  attracted  to  it  by  the 
horfe  races,  which  take  place  four  or  five 
times  in  the  year.  Horfe  racing  is  a favourite 
amufement  in  Virginia ; and  it  is  carried  on 
with  fpirit  in  different  parts  of  the  ftate.  The 
beft  bred  horfes  which  they  have  are  imported 
from  England  ; but  ftill  fome  of  thofe  raifed 
at  home  are  very  good.  They  ufually  rim  for 
purfes  made  up  by  fubfcription.  The  only 
particular  circumftance  in  their  mode  of  car- 
■ rying  on  their  races  in  Virginia  is,  that  they 

always 
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alv/ays  run  to  the  left ; the  horfcs  are  com, 
rnonly  rode  by  negro  boys,  fome  of  whom 
are  really  good  jockics. 

The  horfes  in  common  ufe  in  Virginia  are 
all  of  a light  defcription,  chiefly  adapted  for 
the  faddle;  fome  of  them  are  handfome,  but 
they  are  for  the  mofl:  part  fpoilcd  by  the  falfe 
gaits  which  they  are  taught.  The  Virginians 
are  wretched  horfemen,  as  indeed  are  all  the 
Americans  1 ever  met  with,  excepting  fome 
few  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York. 
They  fit  with  their  toes  juft  under  the  horfe’s 
nofe,  their  ftirrups  being  left  extremely  long, 
and  the  faddle  put  about  three  or  four  inches 
forward  on  the  mane.  As  for  the  manage- 

o 

meat  of  the  reins,  it  is  v/hat  they  have  no 
conception  of.  A trot  is  odious  to  them,  and 
they  exprefs  the  iitmofl  afioniiihment  at  a 
perfon  who  can  like  that  uneafy  gait,  as  they 
call  it.  The  favourite  gaits  which  all  their 
Trorfes  are  taught,  are  a pace  and  a wrack.  In 
the  firit,  the  animal  moves  his  two  feet  on 
one  fjde  at  the  fame  time,  and  gets  on  vvitli 
a fort  of  fhuffiing  motion,  being  unable  to 
fpring  from  the  ground  on  thefe  two  feet  as 
in  a trot.  We  fliould  call  this  an  unnatural 
gait,  as  none  of  our  horfes  would  ever  move 
in  that  m-anner  v/ithout  a rider;  but  the  Ame- 
ricans infifl:  upon  it  that  it  is  otherwife,  be- 
caufe  many  of  their  foals  pace  as  foon  as  born. 

a Thefe 
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Thefe  kind  of  horfes  are  calied  natural 
pacers/'  and  it  is  a matter  of  the  utmoft  dilii- 
culty  to  make  them  move  in  any  other  man-, 
ner  ; but  it  is  not  one  horfe  in  five  hundred 
that  would  pace  without  being  taught.  In 
the  wrack,  the  horfe  gallops  with  his  fore 
feet,  and  trots  v/ith  thofe  behind.  This  is  a 
gait  equally  devoid  of  grace  with  the  other, 
and  equally  contrary  to  nature  ; it  is  very  fa- 
tiguing alfo  to  the  hciTe  ; but  the  Virginian  . 
finds  it  more  conducive  to  his  eafe  than  a fair 
gallop,  and  this  circumdance  baniflies  every 
other  confideration. 

The  people  in  this  part  of  the  country,  bor- 
dering upon  James  River,  are  extremely  fond 
of  an  eiUertainment  which  they  call  a bar- 
bacue.  It  confids  in  a large  party  meeting  to- 
gether, either  under  fome  treesj  or  in  a hoiife, 
to  partake  of  a durgeon  or  pig  roaded  in  the 
open  air,  on  a fort  of  hurdle,  over  a flow  fire  ; 
this,  however,  is  an  entertainment  chiefly 
confined  to  the  lower  ranks,  and,  like  mod 
others  of  the  fame  nature,  it  generally  ends 
in  intoxication. 

Pachmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  is  fituated 
immediately  below  the  Falls  of  James  River,  on 
the  north  fide.  IFe  river  op  polite  to  the  town 
is  about  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  is  crofled 
by  means  of  t'wo  bridges,  which  are  feparated 
by  an  ifland  that  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of 

the 
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the  river.  The  bridge^  leading  from  the  fouth 
flic  re  to  the  ifland,  is  built  upon  fifteen  large 
fiat-bottomed  boats^kept  ftationary  in  the  river 
by  flrong  chains  and  anchors.  The  bows  of 
them,  v/hich  are  very  iliarp,are  put  againft  the 
fliream,  and  fore  and  aft  there  is  a fiirong  beam, 
upon  which  the  piers  of  the  bridge  reft.  Be- 
tween the  ifland  and  the  town,  the  water  being 
ihallower,  the  bridge  is  built  upon  piers  formed 
of  fqiiare  cafements  of  logs  filled  with  ftones. 
To  this  there  is  no  railing,  and  the  boards  with 
which  it  is  covered  are  fo  Icofe,  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  ride  a horfc  acrofs  it  that  is  not  ac-^- 
cuftomed  to  it.  The  bridges  thrown  acrofs  this 
river,  cppofite  the  town,  have  repeatedly  been 
carried  away;  it  is  thought  idle,  therefore,  to 
go  to  the  expence  of  a better  one  than  what 
exifts  at  prefent.  The  ftrongeft  ftone  bridge 
could  hardly  refift  the  bodies  of  ice  that  are 
huiried  down  the  Falls  by  the  floods  on  the 
breaking  up  of  a fevere  winter. 

Thcup'h  the  hoiifes  in  Richmond  are  not 

O 

more  than  feven  hundred  in  number,  yet  they 
extend  nearly  one  mile  and  a half  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  lower  part  of  the 
town,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  river,  is 
built  clofe  to  the  water,  and  oppofite  to  it  lies 
the  Ihipping;  this  is  connefted  wdth  the  upper 
town  by  a long  ftreet,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
courfe  of  the  river,  about  fifty  yards  removed 
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from  the  banks.  The  lituatloii  of  the  upper 
town  is  very  pleaiing  ; it  ftands  on  an  elevated 
fpot,  and  commands  a iine  profped;  of  the  Falls 
of  the  river,  and  of  the  adjacent  country  on  the 
oppofite  fide.  The  beft  houfes  ftand  here,  and 
alfo  the  capitol  or  ftateheufe.  From  the  op- 
polite  fide  of  the  river  this  building  appears 
extremely  well,  as  its  defeds  cannot  be  ob- 
ferved  at  that  diftance,  but  on  a clofer  in- 
fpedion  it  proves  to  be  a clumfy  illfliapen  pile. 
The  original  plan  v/as  fent  over  from  France 
by  Mr.  Jefferfon,  and  had  great  merit ; but  his 
ingenious  countrymen  thought  they  could  im- 
prove it,  and  to  do  fo,  placed  v/hat  was  in- 
tended for  the  attic  llory,  in  the  plan,  at  die 
bottom,  and  put  the  columns  on  the  top  of  it. 
In  many  other  refpeds,  like  wife,  the  plan  was 
inverted.  This  building  is  finilhed  entirely  with 
red  brick ; even  the  columns  themfelves  are 
formed  of  brick ; but  to  make  them  appear  like 
ftone,  they  have  been  partially  whitened  with 
common  whitewalli.  The  iniide  of  the  build- 
ing is  but  very  little  better  than  its  exterior 
part.  The  principal  room  is  for  the  lioiiie  of 
reprefentatives ; this  is  ufed  aifo  for  divine 
fervice,  as  there  is  no  liich  thing  as  a church 
in  the  town.  The  veftibule  is  circular, and  very 
dark ; it  is  £0  be  ornamented  with  a ftatue  of 
General  Wafiiingtoo,  executed  by  an  emi- 
nent artill  in  France,  which  arrived  while  I 
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was  in  the  tO'ivn.  Ugly  and  ill  contrived 
this  building  is,  a ftranger  maft  not  attempt  to 
find  fault  with  any  part  of  it,  for  it  is  looked 
upon  by  the  inhabitants  as  a mold  elegant 
fabric. 

The  Falls  in  the  river,  or  the  R.apids,  as  they  | 
lliould  be  called,  extend  fix  miles  above  the  | 
city,  in  the  courfe  of  which  there  is  a defcent  | 
of  about  eighty  feet.  The  river  is  here  full 
of  large  rocks,  an  J the  water  rii fines  over  them  ^ 
in  fome  places  with  great  impstuofity.  A 
canal  is  completed  at  the  north  fide  of  thefc 
Falls,  v/hich  renders  the  navigation  complete 
from  Richmond  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  at 
particular  times  of  the  year,  boats  with  light 
burthens  can  proceed  flill  higher  up.  In  the 
river,  oppofite  the  town,  are  no  more  th'aii- 
feven  feet  water,  but  ten  miles  lower  down 
about  twelve  feet.  Moft  of  the  veffels  trading 
to  Richmond  unlade  the  greater  part  of  their 
cargoes  at  this  place  into  river  craft,  and  then 
proceed  up  to  the  town.  Trade  is  carried  on 
here  chiefly  by  foreigners,  as  the  Virginians 
have  but  little  inclination  for  it,  and  are  too 
fond  of  amufement  to  purfue  it  with  much 
fuccefs. 

Richmond  contains  about  four  thoufand  in- 
habitants, one  halfofwhom  are  (laves.  Amongfl: 
the  freemen  are  numbers  of  lav/yers,  who,  with 
the  officers  of  the  flcate  2:overnmcat,and  feveral 
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that  live  retired  on  their  fortunes,  refide  in  the 
upper  town  ; the  other  part  is  inhabited  prin- 
cipally by  the  traders. 

Perhaps  in  no  place  of  the  fame  fize  in  the 
world  is  there  more  gambling  going  forward 
than  in  Pvichmond.  I had  fcarcely  alighted 
from  rny  horfe  at  the  tavern,  v/hen  the  landlord 
came  to  afk  what  game  I was  mcft  partial  to, 
as  in  fuch  a room  there  was  a faro  table,  in 
another  a hazard  table,  in  a third  a billiard 
table,  to  any  one  of  which  he  was  ready  to 
condudl  me.  Not  the  fmalleft  feci*ecy  is  em- 
ployed in  keeping  thefe  tables ; they  are  al- 
ways crowded  with  people,  and  the  doors  of 
the  apartment  are  only  flint  to  prevent  the  rab- 
ble from  coming  in.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country  in  Virginia,  and  aifo 
in  that  part  of  Maryland  next  to  it,  there  is 
fcarcely  a petty  tavern  without  a billiard  room, 
and  this  is  always  full  of  a fet  of  idle  low-lived 
fellows,  drinking  fpirits  or  playing  cards,  if  not 
engaged  at  the  table.  Cock-fighting  is  alfo 
another  favourite  diverfion.  It  is  chiefly,  how- 
ever, the  lower  clafs  of  people  that  partake  of 
thefe  amufements  at  the  taverns ; in  private 
there  is,  perhaps,  as  little  gamhling-in  Virginia 
as  in  any  other  part  of  America.  The  circum^ 
fiance  of  having  the  taverns  thus  infe'fted  bv 
iuch  a fet  of  people,  renders  travelling  exL 
tremely  iinpleafant.  Many  times  I have  been 

forced 
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forced  to  proceed  much  farther  in  a day  than 
I have  wiihed^  in  order  to  avoid  the  fcenes  of 
rioting  and  quarrelling  that  I have  met  with  at 
the  taverns,  which  it  is  impofiible  to  efcape  as 
long  as  you  remain  in  the  fame  houfe  where 
they  are  carried  on,  for  every  apartment  is 
confidered  as  common,  and  that  room  in 
wdiich  a ftranger  fits  down  is  fare  to  be  the 
mod:  frequented. 

Whenever  thefe  people  come  to  blows,  they 
fight  j aft  like  wild  beafts,  biting,  kicking,  and 
endeavouring  to  tear  each  other's  eyes  out  with 
their  nails.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
meet  with  thefe  who  have  loft  an  eye  in  a 
combat,  and  there  are  men  who  pride  them- 
felves  upon  the  dexterity  with  w'hich  they  can 
fcoop  one  out.  h C2i\\td.  goiigmg.  To 

perform  the  horrid  operation,  the  combatant 
twills  his  forefingers  in  the  fide  locks  of  his 
adverfary's  hair,  and  then  applies  his  thumbs 
to  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  to  force  it  out  of  the 
focket.  If  ever  there  is  a battle,  in  w^hich 
neither  of  thofe  engaged  lofes  an  eye,  their 
.faces  are  however  generally  cut  in  a fhocking 
manner  with  the  thumb  nails,  in  the  many 
attempts  which  are  made  at  gouging.  But 
what  is  worfe  than  all,  thefe  wretches  in  their 
combat  endeavour  to  their  utmoft  to  tear  out 
each  other’s  teflides.  Four  or  five  infiances 
came  within  my  own  obfervation,  as  I pafied 
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through  Maryland  and  Virginia,  of  men  being 
confined  in  their  beds  from  the  Injories  which 
they  had  received  of  this  nature  in  a fight.  In 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  I have  been  credi- 
bly affured,  that  the  people  are  ftill  more  de- 
praved in  this  refjDedt  than  in  Virginia,  and 
that  in  fome  particular  parts  of  thefe  ftates, 
every  third  or  fourth  man  appears  wdth  one 
eye. 
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Snake— Black  Snake .South-wef , or  Green 
Mountains.— Soil  of  them. -^Mountain  For’- 
rents  do  great  Damage, — Salubrity  of  the 
Climate,— Great  Beauty  of  the  Peafantry.— 
Many  Gentlemen  of  Property  living  here, — * 
VoL.  L O Month  elk:, 
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Monticello,  the  Seat  of  Mr.  fefferfon. — Vme^ 
yards. — Obfervations  on  the  Culture  of  the 
Grape,  and  the  ManufaBure  of  ^vVine. 


Monticello,  May. 

j|-.^AVING  ftaid  at  Richmond  fomewhat 
longer  than  a week,  which  I found  ab- 
folutely  neceflary,  if  it  had  only  been  to  recruit 
the  ftrength  of  my  horfes,  that  had  been  half 
if  arXTd  in  coming  from  Norfolk,  I proceeded 
in  a north-weflerly  diredlion  towards  the 
South-weft  or  Green  Mountains. 

The  country  about  Richmond  is  fandy,  but 
not  fo  much  fo,  nor  as  flat  as  on  the  fouth-fide 
of  James  River  towards  the  fea.  It  now  wore 
a moft  plealing  afpeft.  The  firft  week  in  May 
had  arrived ; the  trees  had  obtained  a conli- 
derable  part  of  their  foliage,  and  the  air  in  the 
woods  was  perfumed  with  the  fragrant  fmell 
of  numberlefs  flowers  and  flowering  ftarubs, 
which  fprang  up  on  all  fides.  The  mufic  of 
the  birds  was  alfo  delightful.  It  is  thought 
that  in  Virginia  the  finging  birds  are  finer  than 
what  are  to  be  met  with  on  any  other  part  of 
the  continent,  as  the  climate  is  more  congenial 
to  them,  being  neither  fo  intenfely  hot  in  fum- 
mer  as  that  of  the  Carolinas,  nor  fo  cold  in 
winter  as  that  of  the  more  northern  ftates. 
The  notes  of  the  mocking  bird,or  Virginian 
nightingale  are  in  particular  moft  melodious. 

This 
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Th‘s  bird  is  of  the  colour  and  about  the  fize 
of  a thrufh,  but  more  (lender  3 it  imitates  the 
long  of  every  other  bird,  but  with  increafed 
ftrength  and  fweetnefs.  The  bird  whofe  fong 
it  mocks  generally  dies  away,  as  if  confcious  of 
being  excelled  by  the  other,  and  diffatisfied 
with  its  own  powers.  It  is  a remark,  how- 
ever, made  by  Catefby,  and  which  appears  to 
be  a very  jufl  one,  that  the  birds  in  Ao:ierica 
are  much  inferior  to  thofe  in  Europe  in  the 
melody  of  their  notes,  but  that  they  are  fupe- 
rior  in  point  of  plumage,  I know  of  no  Ameri- 
can bird  that  has  the  rich  mellow  note  of  our 
black-bird,  thefprightly  note  of  the  flcy-lark, 
or  the  fweet  and  plaintive  one  of  the  nightin- 
gale. 

After  having  liftened  to  the  mocking  bird, 
there  is  no  novelty  in  hearing  the  fong  of  any 
other  bird  in  the  country  5 and  indeed  their 
fongs  are  for  the  moft  part  but  very  limple  in 
themfelves,  though  combined  they  are  plead- 
ing. 

The  moft  remarkable  for  their  plumage  of 
thofe  commonly  met  with,  are,  the  blue  bird 
and  the  red  bird.  The  firft  is  about  the  lize 
of  a linnet , its  .back,  head,  and  wings  are  of 
dark  yet  bright  blue  9 when  flying  the  plumage 
appears  to  the  greateft  advantage.  The  red 
bird  is  larger  than  a fky  lark,  though  fmaller 
than  a thrufli  9 it  is  of  a vermilion  colour,  and 
O z has 
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has  a fmall  tuft  on  its  head.  A few  humming 
birds  make  their  appearance  in  fummer,  but 
their  plumage  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  thofe  found 
more  to  the  fouthward. 

Of  the  other  common  birds  there  are  but 
few  wortn  notice.  Doves  and  quails,  or  par- 
tridges as  they  are  fometimes  called,  afford 
good  diverfion  for  the  fportfman.  Thefe  Lift 
birds  in  their  habits  are  exadtly  firnilar  to 
European  partridges,  excepting  that  they  alight 
fometimes  upon  trees ; their  fize  is  that  of  the 
quail,  but  they  are  neither  the  fame  as  the  king- 
li(h  quail  or  the  Englifh  partridge.  It  is  the 
fime  with  many  other  birds,  as  jays,  robins, 
larks,  pheafants,  &c.  which  were  called  by. 
the  Englifh  fettlers  after  the  birds  of  the  lame 
name  in  England,  becaufe  they  bore  fome  re- 
femblance  to  them,  though  in  fadl  they  are 
materially  different.  In  the  lower  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  the  fouthward,  are  great  numbers 
of  large  birds,  called  turkey  buzzards,  which, 
wfoen  mounted  aloft  on  the  wing,  look  like 
eagles.  In  Carolina  there  is  a law  prohibiting 
the  killing  thefe  birds,  as  they  feed  upon 
putrid  carcafes,  and  therefore  contribute  to 
keep  the  air  vdiolefome.  There  is  only  one 
bird  more  which  I diall  mention,  the  whipper- 
will,  or  whip-poor-will,  as  it  is  fometimes 
called,  from  the  plaintive  noife  that  it  makes; 
to  my  ear  it  founded  wyp-6-lL  It  begins  to 

make 
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nvake  this  noife,  which  is  heard  a great  way 
oft,  about  dufk,  and  continues  it  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  This  bird  is  fo  very 
wary,  and  fo  few  inftances  have  occurred  of 
its  being  feen,  much  lefs  taken,  that  many 
have  imagined  the  noife  does  not  proceed  from 
a bird,  but  from  a frog,  efpecially  as  it  is  heard 
mod  frequently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  low 
grounds. 

The  frogs  in  America,  it  mud  here  be  ob- 
ferved,  make  a mod  Angular  noife,  fome  of 
them  abfolutely  whidling,  wdiild  others  croak 
fo  loudly,  that  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  tell 
Vvdiether  the  found  proceeds  from  a calf  or  a 
frog:  I have  more  than  once  been  deceived 

by  the  noife  wdien  walking  in  a meadow, 
Thefe  lad  frogs  are  called  bull  frogs;  they 
modiy  keep  in  pairs,  and  are  never  found  but 
where  there  is  good  water ; their  bodies  are 
from  four  to  feven  inches  long,  and  their  legs 
are  in  proportion ; they  are  extremely  aftive, 
and  take  prodigious  leaps. 

The  fird  town  I reached  on  going  towards 
the*mountains  was  Columbia,  or  Point  of  Fork, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
dtuated  about  lixty  miles  above  Richmond,  at 
the  confluence  of  P^ivanna  and  Fluvanna  rivers, 
which  united  form  James  River.  This  is  a 
flourifliing  little  place,  containing  about  forty 
houfes,  and  a warehoufe  for  the  infpefUon  of 
O 3 tobacco* 
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tobacco.  On  ilie  neck  of  land  between  the 
two  rivers,  juft  oppofite  to  the  town,  is  the 
magazine  of  the  ftate,  in  w^hich  are  kept 
twelve  thoufand  ftand  of  arms,  and  about  thirty 
tons  of  powder.  The  low  lands  bordering 
upon  the  river  in  this  neighbourhood  are  ex- 
tremely valuable. 

From  Columbia  to  the  Green  Springs,  about 
twenty  miles  farther  on,  the  road  runs  almoft 
wholly  through  a pine  foreft,  and  is  very  lonely. 
Night  came  on  before  I got  to  the  end  of  it, 
and,  as  very  commonly  happens  with  travellers 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  I foon  loft  my  way. 
A light,  however,  feen  through  the  trees, 
feemed  to  indicate  that  a houfe  was  not  far 
off:  my  fervant  eagerly  rode  up  to  it,  but  the 
poor  fellow's  confternation  was  great  indeed 
when  he  obferved  it  moving  from  him,  pre- 
fently  coming  back,  and  then  with  fwiftnefs 
departing  again  into  the  woods.  I was  at  a 
Id's  for  a time  myfelf  to  account  for  the  ap- 
pearance, but  after  proceeding  a little  farther, 
I obferved  the  fame  fort  of  light  in  many  other 
places,  and  difmounting  from  my  horfe  t6  ex- 
amine a bufti  where  one  of  thefe  fparks  ap- 
peared to  have  fallen,  I found  it  proceeded 
from  the  fire  fly.  As  the  fummer  came  on, 
thefe  flies  appeared  every  night:  after  a light 
ihower  in  the  afternoon,  I have  feen  the  woods 
fparkling  with  them  in  every  quarter.  The 
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light  is  emitted  from  the  tail,  and  the  animal 
has  the  power  of  emitting  it  or  not  at  pleafure. 

After  wandering  about  till  it  was  near 
eleven  o'clock,  a plantation  at  laft  appeared, 
and  having  got  frelh  information  refpedling 
the  road  from  the  negroes  in  the  quarter,  who 
generally  fit  up  half  the  night,  and  over  a fire 
in  all  feafons,  I again  fet  out  for  the  Green 
Springs.  With  fome  difficulty  I at  lafl  found 
the  way,  and  arrived  there  about  midnight. 
The  hour  was  fo  unfeafonable,  that  the  people 
at  the  tavern  were  very  unwilling  to  open  their 
doors ; and  it  was  not  till  I had  related  the  hif- 
tory  of  my  adventures  from  the  laft  flage  two 
or  three  times  that  they  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  let  me  in.  At  laft  a tall  fellow  in  his 
Ihirt  came  grumbling  to  the  door,  and  told  me 
I might  come  in  if  I would.  I had  now  a par- 
ley for  another  quarter  of  an  hour  toperfuade 
him  to  give  me  fome  corn  for  my  horfes,  which 
he  was  very  unwilling  to  do ; but  at  laft  he 
complied,  though  much  againft  his  inclina- 
tion, and  unlocked  the  ftable  door.  Returning 
to  the  houfe,  I was  ihewn  into  a room  about 
ten  feet  fquare,  in  which  were  two  filthy  beds 
fwarming  with  bugs;  the  ceiling  had  moul- 
dered away,  and  the  walls  admitted  light  in 
various  places  ; it  was  a happy  circumftance, 
however,  that  thefe  apertures  were  in  the  v/all, 

O 4 for 
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for  the  window  of  the  apartment  was  infuf-^ 
ficient  in  itfclf  to  admit  either  light  or  frelht 
air.  Here  I would  fain  have  got  fomething  to 
eat,  if  poffible,  but  noteven  fo  much  as  a piece 
of  bread  w^as  to  be  had ; indeed,  in  this  part 
of  the  Country  they  feldom  think  of  keeping 
bread  readymade,  but  jufi:  prepare  fufficient 
for  the  meal  about  half  an  hour  before  it  is 
wanted,  and  then  ferve  it  hot.  Unable  there- 
fore to  procure  any  food,  and  fatigued  with  a 
long  journey  during  a parching  day,  I threw 
myfelf  down  on  one  of  the  beds  in  my  clothes, 
and  enjoyed  a profound  repofe,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  repeated  onfets  of  the  bugs  and  other 
vermin  with  v/hich  I was  molefted. 

Bed dcs  the  tavern  and  the  quarters  of  the 
flaves,  there  is  but  one  more  building  at  this 
place.  This  is  a large  firm  hoiife,  where  peo- 
ple that  refort  to  the  fprings  are  accommodated 
with  lodgings,  about  as  good  as  thofe  at  the 
tavern.  Thefe  habitations  (land  in  the  center 
of  a cleared  fpot  of  land  of  about  fifty  acres, 
funounded  entirely  with  wood.  The  fprings 
are  juft  on  the  margin  of  the  wood,  at  the 
bottom  of  a dope,  which  begins  at  the  houfes, 
and  are  covered  with  a few  boards,  merely  to 
keep  the  leaves  from  falling  in.  The  waters 
are  chalybeate,  and  are  drank  chiefly  by  per- 
(ons  from  the  low  countiy,  whofe  cenftitu- 
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lions  have  been  relaxed  by  the  heats  of  fum- 
mer. 

Having  breakfafted  in  the  morning  at  this 
niiferabie  little  place,  I proceeded  on  my  jour- 
ney up  this  South-weft  Mountain.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  day’s  ride  I obferved  a great 
number  of  fnakes,  which  were  now  beginning 
to  come  forth  from  their  holes.  I killed  a 
black  one,  that  I found  fleeping,  ftretched  acrofs 
the  road;  it  was  five  feet  in  length.  The  black 
fnake  is  more  commonly  met  with  than  any 
other  in  this  part  of  America,  and  is  ufually 
from  four  to  fix  feet  in  length.  In  proportion 
to  the  length  it  is  extremely  {lender  ; the  back 
is  perfedlly  black,  the  belly  lead  colour,  in- 
clining to  white  towards  the  throat.  The 
bite  of  this  fnake  is  not  poifonous,  and  the 
people  in  that  country  are  not  generally  inclin- 
ed to  kill  it,  from  its  great  utility  in  deftroying 
rats  and  miice.  It  is  vronderfully  fond  of  milk, 
and  is  frequently  found  in  the  dairies,  v/hich 
in  Virginia  are  for  the  moft'  part  in  low  fitua- 
tions,  like  cellars,  as  the  milk  could  not  other- 
wife  be  kept  fweet  for  tv/o  hours  together  in 
fummer  time.  The  black  fnake,  at  the  time 
of  copulation,  immediately  purfues  any  perfon 
who  comes  in  fight,  and  with  fuch  fwiftnefs, 
that  the  beft  runner  cannot  efcape  from  him 
upon  even  ground.  Many  other  forts  of  harm- 
}efs  fnakes  are  found  here,  fome  of  which  are 

beautifully 
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beautifully  variegated,  as  the  garter,  the  rib- 
bon, the  blueifh  green  fnake,  &c.  &c.  Of 
the  venomous  kind,  the  mofi:  common  are  the 
rattle  inake,  and  the  copper  or  moccaffin  fnake. 
The  former  is  found  chiefly  on  the  mountains ; 
but  although  frequently  met  with,  it  is  very 
rarely  that  people  are  bitten  by  it ; fcarcely  a 
fummer,  hovv^ever,  paffes  over  without  feveral 
being  bit  by  the  copper  fnake.  The  poifon  of 
the  latter  is  not  fo  fubtile  as  that  of  the  rattle 
fnake,  but  it  is  very  injurious,  and  if  not  at- 
tended to  in  time,  death  will  certainly  enfiie. 
The  rattle  fnake  is  very  dull,  and  never  at- 
tricks  a perfon  that  does  not  molefl;  him  ; but, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  will  not  turn  out  of  the 
way  to  avoid  any  one  ; before  he  bites,  he  al- 
ways gives  notice  by  fliaking  his  rattles,  fo  that 
a perfon  that  hears  them  can  readily  get  out  of 
ills  way.  The  copper  fnake,  on  the  contrary, 
is  more  aftive  and  treacherous,  and,  it  is  faid, 
will  abfolutely  put  himfelf  in  the  way  of  a per- 
fon  to  bite  him.  Snakes  are  neither  fo  nu- 
rnerous  nor  fo  venomous  in  the  northern  as  in 
the  fouthern  Hates.  Horfes,  cow's,  dogs,  and 
fowl,  feem  to  have  an  innate  fenfe  of  the  dan- 
ger they  are  expofed  to  from  thefe  poifonous 
reptiles,  and  will  fliew  evident  fymptoms  of 
fear  on  approaching  near  them,  although  they 
are  dead  ; but  what  is  remarkable,  hogs,  fo  far 
from  being  afraid  of  them,  purfue  and  devour 

them 
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them  with  the  greateft  avidity,  totally  regard- 
lefs  of  their  bites.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  great 
quantity  of  fat,  with  which  they  are  furnilhed, 
prevents  the  poilbn  from  operating  on  their 
bodies  as  on  thofe  of  other  animals.  Hog’s 
lard,  it  might  therefore  reafonably  be  con- 
jedlured,  would  be  a good  remedy  for  the  bite 
of  a fnake  : however,  I never  heard  of  its  being 
tried  ; the  people  generally  apply  herbs  to  the 
wound,  the  fpecific  qualities  of  which  are 
well  known.  It  is  a remarkable  inftance  of 
the  bounty  of  Providence,  that  in  all  thofe 
parts  of  the  country  where  thefe  venomous 
reptiles  abound,  thofe  herbs  which  are  the 
moft  certain  antidote  to  the  poifon  are  found 
in  the  greateft  plenty. 

The  South- weft  Mountains  run  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  are  the  firft 
which  you  come  to  on  going  up  the  countiy 
from  the  fea-coaft  in  Virginia.  Thefe  moun- 
tains  are  not  lofty,  and  ought  indeed  rather 
to  be  called  hills  than  mountains  3 they  are 
not  feen  till  you  come  within  a very  few  miles 
of  them,  and  the  afcent  is  fp  gradual,  that 
you  get  upon  their  top  almoft  without  per« 
ceiving  it. 

The  foil  here  changes  to  a deep  argilaceous 
earth,  particularly  v/ell  fuited  to  the  cul^ 

. tiire  of  fmail  grain  and  clover,  and  produces 
abundant  crops.  As  this  earth,  however,  does 

nojt 
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not  abforb  the  water  very  quickly,  the  farmer 
is  expofed  to  great  Ioffes  from  heavy  falls  of 
rain  5 the  feed  is  liable  to  be  waflaed  out  of 
the  ground,  fo  that  fornetimes  it  is  found  ne- 
ceffary  to  fow  a field  two  or  three  different 
times  before  it  becomes  green  ; and  if  great 
cars  be  not  taken  to  guard  fuch  fields  as  lie 
on  a declivity  by  proper  trenches,  the  crops 
are  fornetimes  entirely  deflroyed,  even  after 
they  arrive  at  maturity ; indeed,  very  often, 
iiotwithflanding  the  utrnoft  precautions,  the 
water  departs  from  its  ufual  channel,  and 
fweeps  away  all  before  it.  After  heavy  tor- 
rents of  rain,  I have  frequently  feen  all  the 
negroes  in  a farm  difpatched  with  hoes  and 
fpades  to  different  fields,  to  be  ready  to  turn 
the  courfe  of  the  water,  in  cafe  it  fhould  take 
an  improper  diredtion.  On  the  fides  of  the 
mountain,  vdiere  the  ground  has  been  worn 
out  with  the  culture  of  tobacco,  and  left 
wafte,  and  the  water  has  been  fuffered  to  run 
in  the  fame  channel  for  a length  of  time,  it  is 
furprifing  to  fee  the  depth  of  the  ravines  or 
gullies,  as  they  are  called,  which  it  has  formed. 
They  are  juft  like  fo  many  precipices,  and  are 
infurmountable  barriers  to  the  paffage  from 
one  fide  of  the  mountain  to  the  other. 

Notwithftanding  fuch  difad  vantages,  how- 
ever, the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
thefe  mountains  is  far  more  populous  than 

that 
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that  which  lies  towards  Richmond ; and  there 
are  many  perfons  that  even  confider  it  to  be 
the  garden  of  the  United  States.  All  the 
produdtions  of  the  lower  part  of  Virginia  may 
be  had  here,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  heat 
is  never  found  to  be  to  oppreffive ; tor  in  the 
hotteft  months  in  the  year,  there  is  a freihnefs 
and  elafticity  in  the  air  unknown  in  the  low 
country.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  found  to  be  90®  and  6®  above  cipher,  but 
it  is  not  often  that  the  thermometer  rifes 
above  84%  and  the  winters  are  fo  mild  in  ge- 
neral, that  it  is  a very  rare  ci re um fiance  for 
the  fiiow  to  lie  for  three  days  together  upon 
the  ground. 

The  falubrity  of  the  climate  is  equal  alfo 
to  that  of  any  part  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  inhabitants  have  in  confequence  a 
healthy  ruddy  appearance.  The  female  part 
of  the  peafantry  in  particular  is  totaliy  diffe- 
rent from  that  in  the  low  country.  Inflead  of 
the  pale,  fickly,  debilitated  beings,  whom  yoii 
meet  with  there,  you  find  amongft  thefe  moun- 
tains many  a one  that  would  be  a fit  fubjeft 
to  be  painted  for  a Lavinia.  It  is  really  de- 
lightful to  behold  the  groups  of  females,  aU 
fembled  here,  at  times,  to  gather  the  cherries 
and  other  fruits,  which  grow  in  the  greateft 
abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  alrnoft 
every  habitation.  Their  fhapes  and  complex-- 
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ions  are  charming ; and  the  careleffnefs  of 
their  dreffes,  which  confift  of  little  more,  in 
common,  than  a Ample  bodice  and  petticoat^ 
makes  them  appear  even  ftill  more  engaging* 

The  common  people  in  this  neighbourhood 
appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a more  frank  and 
open  difpofition,  more  inclined  to  hofpita- 
lity,  and  to  live  more  contentedly  on  what 
they  poiTefled,  than  the  people  of  the  fame 
clafs  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  I 
pafled  through.  From  being  able,  however,, 
to  procure  the  neceffaries  of  life  upon  very 
eafy  terms,  they  are  rather  of  an  indolent  ha- 
bit, and  inclined  to  diffipation.  Intoxication 
is  very  prevalent,  and  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to 
meet  with  a man  who  does  not  begin  the  day 
with  taking  one,  two,  or  more  drams,  as  fooxn 
as  he  rifes.  Brandy  is  the  liquor  which  they 
principally  ufe,  and  having  the  greatefl:  abun- 
dance of  peaches,  they  make  it  ac  a very 
trifling  expcnce.  There  is  hardly  a houfe  to 
be  found  with  two  rooms  in  it,  but  where  the 
inhabitants  have  a dill.  The  females  do  not 
fall  into  the  habit  of  intoxication  like  the  men, 
but  in  other  refpects  they  are  equally  dif- 
pofed  to  pleafure,  and  their  morals  are  in  like 
manner  relaxed. 

Along  thefe  mountains  live  feveral  gentle- 
men of  large  landed  property,  who  farm  their 
own  eftates,  as  in  the  lower  parts  of  V irginia  ; 
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among  the  number  is  Mr*  JefFerfon  from 
wbofe  feat  1 date  this  letter.  His  houfe  is 
about  three  miles  diftant  from  Charlottefville 
and  two  from  Milton,  which  is  on  the  head 
waters  of  Rivanna  River.  It  is  moft  finguiarlj 
fituated,  being  built  upon  the  top  of  a fmall 
mountain,  the  apex  of  which  has  been  cutofF, 
fo  as  to  leave  an  area  of  about  an  acre  and  half. 
At  prefent  it  is  in  an  unfinifhed  date ; but  if 
carried  on  according  to  the  plan  laid  down,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  moft  elegant  private  habitations 
in  the  United  States.  A large  apartment  is 
laid  out  for  a library  and  mufeum,  meant  to 
extend  the  entire  breadth  of  the  houfe,  the 
windows  of  which  are  to  open  into  an  exten- 
ftve  green-houfe  and  aviary.  In  the  center  is 
another  very  fpacious  apartment,  of  an  o6la« 
gon  form,  reaching  from  the  front  to  the  rear 
of  the  houfe,  the  large  folding  glafs  doors  of 
which,  at  each  end,  open  under  a portico.  An 
apartment  like  this,  extending  from  front  to 
back,  is  very  common  in  a Virginian  houfe  ; 
it  is  called  the  falcon, and  during  fummer  is  the 
one  generally  preferred  by  the  family,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  more  airy  and  fpacious  than 
any  other.  The  houfe  commands  a magnifi- 
cent profpedl  on  one  fide  of  the  blue  ridge  of 
mountains  for  nearly  forty  miles,  and  on  the 
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oppofite  one,  of  the  low  country,  in  appear-^ 
ance  like  an  extended  heath  covered  with 
trees,  the  tops  alone  of  which  are  vifible.  The 
mifts  and  vapours  ariling  from  the  low  grounds 
give  a continual  variety  to  the  fcene.  The 
mountain  whereon  the  houfe  ftands  is  thickly 
wooded  on  one  fide,  and  walks  are  carried 
round  it,  with  diflhrent  degrees  of  obliquity, 
running  into  each  other.  On  the  fouth  fide 
is  the  garden  and  a large  vineyard,  that  pro- 
duces abundance  of  fine  fruit. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  this 
neighbourhood  to  bring  the  manufafture  of 
wine  to  perfedlion ; none  of  them  however 
have  fucceeded  to  the  wi£h  of  the  parties.  A 
fet  of  gentlemen  once  went  to  the  expence  even 
of  getting  fix  Italians  over  for  the  purpofe,  but 
the  vines  which  the  Italians  found  growing 
here,  were  different,  as  well  as  the  foil,  from 
what  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating, 
and  they  were  not  much  more  fuccefsful  in  the 
bufinefs  than  the  people  of  the  country.  We 
muft  not,  however,  from  hence  conclude  that- 
good  wine  can  never  be  manufadtured  upon 
thefe  mountains.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
vines,  and  the  mode  of  cultivating  them,  vary 
as  much  in  different  parts  of  Europe  as  the  foil 
in  one  country  diflcrs  from  that  in  another* 
It  will  require  fome  time,  therefore,  and  dif- 
ferent experiments,  to  afcertain  the  particular 
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kirid  of  vine,  and  the  mode  of  cultivating  it, 
beft  adapted  to  the  foil  of  thefe  mountains. 
This,  however,  having  been  once  afcertained, 
there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  grape 
may  be  cultivated  to  the  greateft  perfedion, 
as  the  climate  is  as  favourable  for  the  purpofe 
as  that  of  any  country  in  Europec  By  experi- 
ments alfo  it  is  by  no,  means  improbable,  that 
they  will,  in  procefs  of  time,  learn  the  befl 
method  of  converting  the  juice  of  the  fruit 
into  wine. 


LETTER  XVI, 

'Of  the  Country  between  the  Soiith-weji  and  Blue 
Mountains,  — Copper  and  Iron  Mines,-~ 
Lynch  burgh. —New  London, ~Armo7j  here. 
—Defcription  of  the  Road  over  the  Blue 
'Mountains,— ^Peaks  of  Otter,,  highef  of  the 
Mountains,— Suppofed  Height  .—Much  over-^ 
rated. — German  Settlers  numerous  beyond  the 
Blue  Mountains, — Singular  Contraji  between 
the  Country  and  the  Inhabitants  on  each  Side 
of  the  Mountains, — -Of  the  WeeviL^Of  the 
Hefian  Fly  a — Bottetourt  County.— Its  Soil, 
— Salubrity  of  the  Climate.  ~ Medicinal 
Springs  here,— Much  frequented. 

Fincaftle,  May. 

country  between  the  South^weft 
Mountains  and  the  Blue  Ridge  is  very 
fertile,  and  it  is  much  more  thickly  inhabited 
' VoL,  L P than 
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than  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia.  The  cli- 
mate is  good,  and  the  people  have  a healthy 
and  robuft  appearance.  Several  valuable  mines 
of  iron  and  copper  have  been  difcovered  here, 
for  the  working  of  fome  of  which,  works  have 
been  eftablifhed;  but  till  the  country  becomes 
more  populous  it  cannot  be  expedled  that  they 
will  be  carried  on  with  much  fpirit. 

Having  croiTed  the  South-weft  Mountains, 
I paffed  along  through  this  county  to  Lynch- 
burgh,  a town  fituated  on  the  fouth-fide  of 
Fluvanna  River,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
above  Richmond.  This  town  contains  about 
one  hundred  houfes,  and  a warehoufe  for  the 
infpedion  of  tobacco,  where  about  two  thou- 
fand  hogflieads  are  annually  infpedted.  It 
has  been  built  entirely  within  the  laft  fifteen 
years,  and  is  rapidly  increafing,  from  its  ad- 
vantageous fituation  for  carrying  on  trade  with 
the  adjacent  country.  The  boats,  in  which  the 
produce  is  conveyed  down  the  river,  are  from 
forty-eight  to  fifty-four  feet  long,-  but  very 
narrow  in  proportion  to  their  breadth.  Three 
men  are  fufficientto  navigate  one  of  thefe  boats ; 
and  they  can  go  to  Richmond  and  back  again 
in  ten  days.  They  fall  down  with  the  ftream, 
but  work  their  way  back  again  with  poles. 
The  cargo  carried  in  thefe  boats  is  always  pro- 
portionate to  the  depth  of  water  in  the  river, 
which  varies  very  much.  When  I paffed  it 
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to  Lynchburgh,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
riding  acrofs,  yet  when  I got  upon  the  oppolite 
banks,  I obferved  great  quantities  of  weeds 
hanging  upon  the  trees,  confiderably  above 
my  head  though  on  horfeback,  evidently  left 
there  by  a flood.  This  flood  happened  in  the 
preceding  September,  when  the  waters  rofe 
flftcen  feet  above  their  ufual  level. 

A fev/  miles  from  Lynchburgh,  towards  the 
Blue  Mountains,  is  a fmall  town  called  New 
London,  in  which  there  is  a magazine,  and 
alfo  an  armory,  erefted  during,  the  war. 
About  fifteen  men  were  here  employed,  as  I 
pafTed  through,  repairing  old  arms  and  fur- 
bifhing  up  others ; and  indeed,  from  the 
flovenly  manner  in  which  they  keep  their 
arms,  I fliould  imagine  that  the  fame  number 
muft  be  conftantly  employed  all  the  year 
round.  At  one  end  of  the  room  lay  the  muf- 
quets,  to  the  amount  of  about  five  thoufand, 
all  together  in  a large  heap,  and  at  the  oppo- 
fite  end  lay  a pile  of  leathern  accoutrements, 
abfolutely  rotting  for  want  of  common  atten- 
tion. All  the  armories  throughout  the  United 
States  are  kept  much  in  the  fame  ftyle. 

Between  this  place  and  the  Blue  Mountains 
the  country  is  rough  and  hilly,  and  but  very 
thinly  inhabited.  The  few  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, met  with  here,  are  uncommonly  robuft 
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and  tall ; it  is  rare  to  fee  a man  amongft 
them  who  is  not  fix  feet  high,  Thefe  people 
entertain  a high  opinion  of  their  own  fup.erio- 
rity  in  point  of  bodily  ftrength  over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  low  country.  A fimilar  race  of 
men  is  found  all  along  the  .Blue  Mountains. 

The  Blue  Ridge  is  thickly  covered  with 
large  trees  to  the  very  fummit ; fome  of  the 
mountains  are  rugged  and  extremely  ftony, 
others  are  not  fo,  and  on  thefe  laft  the  foil  is 
found  to  be  rich  and  fertile.  It  is  only  in  par- 
ticular places  that  this  ridge  of  mountains  can 
be  crofled,  and  at  fome  of  the  gaps  the  afcent 
is  fteep  and  difficult;  but  at  the  place  where 
I crolTed  it,  which  was  near  the  Peak  of  Otter, 
on  the  fouth-fide,  inilead  of  one  great  moun- 
tain to  pafs  over,  as  might  be  imagined  from 
an  infpedion  of  the  map,  there  is  a fucceffion 
of  fmall  hills,  rifing  imperceptibly  one  above 
the  other,  fo  that  you  get  upon  the  top  of  the 
Ridge  .before  you  are  aware  of  it. 

The  Peaks  of  Otter  are  the  higheft  moun- 
tains in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and,  meafured  from 
their  bafes,  are  fuppofed  to  be  more  lofty  than 
any  others  in  North  America.  According  to 
Mr.  Jefferfon,  whofe  authority  has  been 
quoted  nearly  by  every  perfon  that  has  written 
on  the  fubjedl  fince  the  publication  of  his 
Notes  on  Virginia,  the  principal  peak  is  about 
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four  thoufand  feet  in  perpendicular  height; 
but  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  Mr.  JelFerfon 
does  not  fay  that  he  meafured  the  height 
himfelf;  on  the  contrary^  he  acknowledges 
that  the  height  of  the  mountains  in  America 
has  never  yet  been  afcertained  with  any  de- 
gree of  exaclnefs ; it  is  only  from  certain  data, 
from  which  he  fays  a tolerable  conje(fture 
may  be  formed,  that  he  fiippofes  this  to  be 
the  height  of  the  loftieft  peak.  Pofitively  to 
alfert  that  this  peak  is  not  fo  high,  without 
having  meafured  it  in  any  manner,  would  be 
abfurd;  as  I did  not  meafure  it,  I do  not 
therefore  pretend  to  contradidl  Mr.  Jefferfon  ; 
I have  only  to  fay,  that  the  moft  elevated  of 
the  peaks  of  Otter  appeared  to  me  but  a very 
infignificant  mountain  in  comparlfon  with 
Snowden,  in  Wales  ; and  every  perfon  that  I 
converfed  with  that  had  feen  both,  and  I con- 
verfed  with  many,  made  the  fame  remark. 
Now  the  higheft  peak  of  Snowden  is  found, 
by  triangular  admeafurement,  to  be  no  more 
than  three  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty- 
eight  feet  high,  reckoning  from  the  quay  at 
Catnarvon.  None  of  the  other  mountains  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  are  fuppofed,  from  the  fame 
data,  to  be  more  than  two  thoufand  feet  in 
perpendicular  height. 

Beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  after  crplfing  by 
this  route  near  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  I met  with 
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•but  very  few  fettlements  till  I drew  near  to 
Fincaftle,  in  Bottetourt  County.  This  town 
•/lands  about  twenty  miles  diftant  from  the 
mountain;*  and  about  fifteen  fouth  of  Fluvanna 
-River.  It  was  only  begun  about  the  year 
1790,  yet  it  already  contains  fixty  houfes,  and 
is  moft  rapidly  increafing.  The  improvement 
of  the  adjacent  country  has*  like  wife  been  very 
rapid,  and  land  now  bears  nearly  the  fame 
price  that  it  does  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
York  and  Lancafter,  in  Pennfylvania.  The 
Inhabitants  confift  principally  of  Germans, 
who  have  extended  their  fettlements  from 
Pennfylvania  along  the  whole  of  that  rich 
track  of  land  which  runs  through  the  upper 
part  of  Maryland,  and  from  thence  behind 
the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  mod  fouthern  parts 
of  Virginia.  Thefe  people,  as  I before  men- 
tioned, keep  very  much  together,  and  are 
never  to  be  found  but  where  the  land  is  re- 
markably good.  It  is  fingular,  that  although 
thev  form  three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  on 
the  weftern-fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  yet  not 
one  of  them  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  eaftern 
fide,  notwithflanding  that  land  is  to  be  pur- 
chafed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  South- 
weft  Mountains  for  one  fourth  of  what  is  paid 
for  it  in  Bottetourt  County.  They  have 
many  times,  I am  told,  croflTed  the  Blue  Ridge 
to  examine  the  land,  but  the  red  foil  v/hich 
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they  found  there  was  different  frcm  what 
they  had  been  accuftomed  to,  and  the  injury 
it  was  expofed  to  from  the  mountain  torrents, 
always  appeared  to  them  an  infuperabie  ob- 
jedion  to  fettling  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  difference  indeed  between  the  country 
on  the  eaftern  and  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  in  Bottetourt  County,  isaffonifii- 
ing,  when  it  is  confidered  that  both  are  under 
thd  fame  latitude,  and  that  this  difference  is 
perceptible  within  the  ffort  diffance  of  thirty 
’ miles. 

On  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Ridge,  cotton 
grows  extremely  well  ^ and  in  winter  the 
fnow  fcarcely  ever  remains  more  than  a day 
or  two  upon  the  ground.  On  the  other  fide, 
cotton  never  comes  to  perfedion  ; the  winters 
are  fevere,  and  the  fields  covered  with  fnow 
for  weeks  together.  In  every  farm  yard  you 
fee  fleighs  or  fledges,  carriages  ufed  to  run 
upon  the  fnow.  Wherever  thefe  carriages 
are  met  with,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  v/inter  lafts  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try for  a confiderabie  length  of  time,  for  the 
people  would  never  go  to  the  expence  of 
building  them,  without  being  tolerably  certain 
that  they  would  be  ufefuL  On  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  m Virginia,  not  one 
of  thefe  carriages  is  to  be  met  with. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the 
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predominant  foil  to  the  eaflward  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  is  a red  earth,  and  that  it  is  always  a 
matter  of  fome  difficulty  to  lay  down  a piece 
of  land  in  grafs^  on  account  of  the  rains, 
which  are  apt  to  waffi  away  the  feeds,  to- 
gether v/ith  the  mould  on  the  furface.  In 
Bottetourt  County,  on  the  contrary,  the  foil 
confifts  chiefly  of  a rich  brown  mould,  and 
throws  up  white  clover  fpontaneoufly.  To 
have  a rich  meadow,  it  is  only  neceffary  to 
leave  a piece  of  ground  to  the  hand  of  nature 
for  one  year.  Again,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,  fcarcely  any  limeftone  is 
to  be  met  with ; on  the  oppolite  one,  a bed 
of  it  runs  entirely  through  the  country,  fo 
that  by  fome  it  is  emphatically  called  Tho 
Limeftone  County.  In  finking  wells,  they 
have  always  to  dig  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
through  a foiid  rock  to  get  at  the  water. 

Another  circumflance  may  alfo  be  men- 
tioned, as  making  a material  difference  be- 
tween the  country  on  one  fide  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  that  on  the  other,  namely,  that  be- 
hind the  mountains  the  weevil  is  unknown. 
The  weevil  is  a fmall  infedl  of  the  moth 
kind,  which  depofits  its  eggs  in  the  cavity  of 
the  grain,  and  particularly  in  that  of  wheats 
and  if  the  crops  are  flacked  or  laid  up  in  the 
barn  in  fheaves,  thefe  eggs  are  there  hatched, 
and  the  grain  is  in  confeqnence  totally  de- 
2 ftroyed. 
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ftroyed.  To  guard  againft  this,  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  ftates  where 
the  weevil  is  common,  they  always  thredi  out 
the  grain  as  foon  as  the  crops  are  bi-ought  in, 
and  leave  it  in  the  chaff,  v/hich  creates  a de- 
gree of  heat  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  infeft,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  does  not  injure  the 
wheat.  This  infedt  has  been  known  in 
America  but  a very  few  years ; according  to 
the  general  opinion,  it  originated  on  the  eaiiern 
fhore  of  Maryland,  where  a p.erfon,  in  expec- 
tation of  a great  rife  in  the  price  of  wheat, 
kept  over  all  his  crops  for  the  fpace  of  fix 
years,  when  they  were  found  full  of  thefe 
infedts ; from  thence  they  have  fpread  gra- 
dually over  different  parts  of  the  country. 
For  a confiderable  time  the  Patowmac  River 
formed  a barrier  to  their  progrefs,  and  while 
the  crops  were  entirely  deftroyed  in  Mary- 
land, they  remained  fecure  in  Virginia ; but 
thefe  infedls  at  laft  found  their  way  acrofs  the 
river.  The  Blue  Mountains  at  prefent  ferve 
as  a barrier,  and  fecure  the  country  to  the 
weftward  from  their  depredations 

Botte- 

* There  is  another  Infedl:,  which  in  a fimilar  manner  made 
its  appearance,  and  afterwards  fpread  through  a great  part  of 
the  country,  very  injurious  alfo  to  the  crops.  It  is  called 
the  Heffian  Fly,  from  having  been  brought  oyer,  as  is  fuppofedp 
in  fome  forage  belonging  to  the  Hefiian  troops,  during  the  war. 
This  infe^l  lodges  itfelf  in  different  parts  of  the  llaik,  while 
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Eottetoart  County  is  entirely  furrounded  by 
mountains  ^ it  is  alfo  croffed  by  various  ridges 
of  mountains  in  different  diredtions,  a circurn- 
fcance  \vhich  renders  the  climate  particularly 
agreeable.  It  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  no 
part  of  x\mer!ca  where  the  climate  would  be 
more  congenial  to  the  conflitution  of  a native 
of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  froff  in 
winter  is  more  regular,  but  not  feverer  than 
commonly  takes  place  in  thofe  iflands.  In 
fummer  the  heat  is,  perhaps,  fomewhat 
greater ; but  there  is  not  a night  in  the  year 
that  a blanket  is  not  found  very  comfortable. 
Before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  heat  is 
greateft ; at  that  hour  a breeze  generally  fprings 
up  from  the  mountains,  and  renders  the  air 
agreeable  the  v/hole  day.  Fever  and  ague  are 
diforders  unknown  here,  and  the  air  is  fo  falu- 

brious, 

green,  and  makes  fuch  rapid  devaffations,  that  a crop  which 
appears  in  the  beft  poffible  ftate  will,  perhaps,  be  totally  de- 
firoyed  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  days.  In  Maryland,  they 
fay,  that  if  the  land  is  very  highly  manured,  the  Heflian  fly 
never  attacks  the  grain  ; they  alfo  fay,  that  crops  raifed  upon 
land  that  has  been  worked  for  a long  time  are  much  lefs  ex- 
pofed  to  injury  from  tliefe  infeds  than  the  crops  raifed  upon 
new  land..  If  this  is  really  the  cafe,  the  appearance  of  the 
Heflian  Fly  fhould  be  confidered  as  a circumflancc  rather  bene- 
ficial than  otherwife  to  the  country,  as  it  will  induce  the  in^ 
habitants  to  relinquilh  that  ruinous  pradice  of  working  the, 
fame  piece  of  ground  year  after  year  till  it  is  entirely  worn 
out,  and  then  leaving  it  wafte,  inflead  of  taking  fome  pains  to 
improve  it  by  manure.  This  fly  is  not  known  at  prefent  foutli 
of  the  Patowmac  River,  nor  behind  the  Blue  Ridge, 
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brious,  that  perfons  who  come  hither  affli<3red 
with  it  from  the  low  country,  towards  the 
fea,  get  rid  of  it  in  a very  fhort  tirne. 

In  the  weftern  part  of  the  county  are  feveral 
medicinal  fprings,  whereto  numbers  of  people 
refort  towards  the  latter  end  of  iurnmer,  as 
much  for  the  fake  of  efcaping  the  heat  in  the 
low  country,  as  for  drinking  the  waters. 
Thofe  moft  frequented  are  called  the  Sweet 
Springs,  and  are  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  During  the  laft  feafon 
upwards  of  two  hundred  perfons  reforted  to 
them,  with  fcrvants  and  horfe.s.  The  accom- 
modations at  the  fprings  are  moft  wretched  at 
prefent ; but  a fet  of  gentlemen  from  South 
Carolina  have,  I underftand,  f ace  I was  there, 
purchafed  the  place,  and  are  going  to  erecf 
feveral  commodious  dv/el!ings  ia  the  neigh- 
bourhood, for  the  reception  of  company*  Be-* 
fides  thefe  fprings  there  are  others  in  Jackfon’s 
Mountains,  a ridge  which  runs  between  the 
Blue  Mountains  and  the  Alleghany,  One  of 
the  fprings  here  is  w^arm,  and  another  quite 
hot ; a few  paces  from  the  latter,  a fpring  of 
common  water  ifTues  from  the  earth,  but 
which,  from  the  contraft,  is  generally  thought 
to  be  as  remarkable  for  its  coldnefs  as  the  water 
of  the  adjoining  one  is  for  its  heat : there  is 
alfo  a fulphur  fpring  near  thefe  ; leaves  of  trees 
failing  into  it  become  thickly  incrufted  with 
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fulphur  in  a very  fhort  time,  and  filver  is  turned 
black  almoft  immediately.  At  a future  pe- 
riod, the  medicinal  qualities  of  all  thefe  fprings 
will  probably  be 'accurately  afeertained  > at 
prefen t they  are  but  very  little  knov/n.  As 
for  the  relief  obtained  by  thofe  perfons  that 
frequent  the  Sweet  Springs,  in  particular,  it  is 
ftrongly  conjedlured  that  they  are  more  in- 
debted for  it  to  the  change  of  the  climate 
than  to  the  rare  qualities  of  the  water. 
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A FTER  remaining  a confiderable  time  in 
Bottetourt  County,  I again  crolTed  Flu- 
vanna River  into  the  county  of  Rockbridge, 
fb  called  from  the  remarkable  natural  bridge 
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of  rock  that  is  in  it.  This  bridge  ftands  about 
ten  miles  from  Fluvanna  River,  and  nearly  the 
fame  diftance  from  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  ex- 
tends acrofs  a deep  cleft  in  a mountain,  which, 
by  fome  great  convulfion  of  nature,  has  been 
fplit  afunder  from  top  to  bottom,  and  it  feems 
to  have  been  left  there  purpofely  to  afford  a 
paffage  from  one  fide  of  the  chafm  to  the 
other.  The  cleft  or  chafm  is  about  two  miles 
long,  and  is  in  fome  places  upwards  of  three 
hundred  feet  deep  ; the  depth  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  height  of  the  mountain,  being  deepefi: 
where  the  mountain  is  moft  lofty.  The 
breadth  of  the  chafm  alfb  varies  in  different 
places ; but  in  every  part  it  is  uniformly  wider 
at  top  than  towards  the  bottom.  That  the 
two  fides  of  the  chafm  were  once  united  ap- 
pears very  evident,  not  only  from  projedfing 
rocks  on  the  one  fide  correfponding  with 
fuitable  cavities  on  the  other,  but  alfo  from 
the  different  ftrata  of  earth,  fand,  day,  &c. 
being  exaftly  fimilar  from  top  to  bottom  on 
both  fides  ; but  by  what  great  agent  they  were 
feparated,  whether  by  fire  or  by  water,  re«- 
mains  hidden  amongfi;  tliofe  arcana  of  nature 
which  we  vainly  endeavour  to  develope. 

The  arch  confifts  of  a folid  mafs  of  flone,. 
or  of  feveral  ftones  cemented  fo  ftrcngly 
gether,  that  they  appear  but  as  one.  This 
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rnafs,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  at  the  time  that  the' 
liili  was  rent  afimder,  was  drawn  acrofs  the 
fiffure,  from  adhering  clofely  to  one  fide,  and 
being  loofened  from  its  bed  of  earth  at  the 
oppofite  one.  It  feems  as  probable,  I think, 
that  the  mafs  of  ftone  forming  the  arch  was 
thus  forcibly  plucked  from  one  fide,  and  drawn 
acrofs  the  fifiure,  as  that  the  hill  fhould  have 
remained  difunited  at  this  one  fpot  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  that  a paffage  fhould  afterwards 
have  been  forced  through  it  by  water.  The 
road  leading  to  the  bridge  runs  through  a 
thick  wood,  and  up  a hill ; having  afcended 
which,  nearly  to  the  top,  you  paufe  for  a mo- 
ment at  finding  a fudden  difcontinuance  of 
the  trees  at  one  fide ; but  the  amazement 
which  fills  the  mind  is  great  indeed,  when,  on 
going  a few  paces  towards  the  part  which  ap- 
pears thus  open,  you  find  yourfelf  on  the 
’brink  of  a tremendous  precipice.  You  in- 
voluntarily draw  back,  ftare  around,  then 
again  com.e  forward  to  fatisfy  yourfelf  that 
v/hat  you  have  feen  is  real,  and  not  the  illu- 
lions  of  fancy.  You  now  perceive,  that  you 
are  upon  the  top  of  the  bridge ; to  the  very 
edge  of  which,  on  one  fide,  you  may  approach 
with  fafety,  and  look  down  into  the  abyfs, 
being  proteded  from  falling  by  a parapet  of 
fixed  rocks.  The  walls,  as  it  were,  of  the 
bridge,  at  this  fide,  are  fo  perpendicular,  that 
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a perfon  leaning  over  the  parapet  of  rock, 
might  let-  fall  a plummet  from  the  hand  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  chafoie  On  the  op- 
polite  fide  this  is  not  the  cafe,  nor  is  there  any 
parapet ; but  from  the  edge  of  the  road,  v/hicli 
runs  over  the  bridge,  is  a gradual  Hope  to  the 
brink  of  the  chafm,  upon  which  it  is  fome- 
what  dangerous  to  venture.  This  Hope  is 
thickly  covered  with  large  trees,  principally 
cedars  and  pines.  The  oppolite  fide  was  alfo 
well  furnilhed  with  trees  formerly,  but  all 
thofe  that  grew  near  the  edge  of  the  bridge 
have  been  cut  down  by  different  people,  for 
the  fake  of  feeing  them  tumble  to  the  bottom. 
Before  the  trees  were  deftroyed  in  this  manner, 
you  might  have  pafied  over  the  bi*idge  with- 
out having  had  any  idea  of  being  upon  it ; for 
the  breadth  of  it  is  no  lefs  than  eighty  feet. 
The  road  runs  nearly  in  the  middle,  and  is 
frequented  daily  by  waggons. 

At  the  dillance  of  a few  yards  from  the 
bridge,  a narrow  path  appears,  winding  along 
the  fides  of  the  filfure,  amidfi:  immenfe  rocks 
and  trees,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bridge. 
Here  the  ftupendous  arch  appears  in  all  its 
glory,  and  feems  to  touch  the  very  (kies.  To 
behold  it  without  rapture,  indeed,  is  impof- 
fible ; and  the  more  critically  it  is  examined, 
the  more  beautiful  and  the  more  furprifing 
does  it  appear.  The  height  of  the  bridge  to 
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the  top  of  the  parapet  is  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  feet  by  admeafuremcnt  with  a line  ; 
the  thicknefs  of  the  arch  forty  feet ; the  fpan 
of  the  arch  at  top  ninety  feet ; and  the  difcance 
between  the  abutments  at  bottom  fifty  feet. 
The  abutments  confift  of  a folid  rnafs  of  lime^ 
ifone  on  either  fide,  and,  together  with  the 
arch,  feem  as  if  they  had  been  chifeled  out 
by  the  hand  of  art.  A fmall  ftream,  called 
Cedar  Creek,  running  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fiflbre,  over  bed  of  rocks,  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fcene. 

The  fiffure  takes  a very  fudden  turn  jufl* 
above  the  bridge,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
the  ftream,  fo  that  when  you  ftand  below,  and 
look  under  the  arch,  the  view  is  intercepted 
at  the  diftance  of  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
bridge.  Mr.  Jefferfon’s  ftatement,  in  his  Notes, 
that  the  fillhre  continues  ftrait,  terminating 
with  a pleafing  view  of  the  Noith  Mountains, 
is  quite  erroneous.  The  fides  of  the  chafm 
are  thickly  covered  in  every  part  with  trees, 
excepting  where  the  huge  rocks  of  limeftone 
appear. 

Befides  this  view  from  below%  the  bridge  is 
feen  to  very  great  advantage  from  a pinnacle 
of  rocks,  about  fifty  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
fifiure  ; for  here  not  only  the  arch  is  feen  in 
all  its  beauty,  but  the  fpedlator  is  irnprefled  in 
the  moft  forcible  manner  with  ideas  of  its 
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trrandeur,  from  being:  enabled  at  the  fame 
time  to  look  down  into  the  profound  gulph 
over  which' it  paffes. 

About  fifty  miles  to  the  northward  of  the 
Reck  Bridge',  and  alfo  behind  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, there  is  another  very  remarkable  natural 
ciiriofity ; this  is  a large  cavern,  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  Maddifon's 
Cave.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a mountain, 
about  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  which  is 
fo  deep  on  one  fide,  that  a perfon  danding 
on  the  top  of  it,  might  eafily  throw  a peb- 
ble into  the  river,  which  flows  round  the  bafe  ; 
the  oppefite  fide  of  it  is,  however,  very  eafy 
of  afeent,  and  on  this  fide  the  path  lead- 
ing to  the  cavern  runs,  excepting  for  the  lad: 
twenty  yards,  when  it  fuddenly  turns  along 
the  deep  part  of  the  mountain,  which  is  ex- 
tremely rugged,  and  covered  with  immenfe 
rocks  and  trees  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  on  this  deep  fide,  about 
two  thirds  of  the  way  up,  is  guarded  by  a huge 
pendent  done,  which  feems  ready  to  drop 
every  inftant,  and  it  is  hardly  poilible  to  doop 
under  it,  wdthout  reflecting  with  a certain  de- 
gree of  awe,  that  were  it  to  drop,  nothing 
could  fave  you  from  peridiiog  within  the 
dreary  walls  of  that  maiifioa  to  which  it  af- 
fords an  entrance, 

VoL.  L Pre- 
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Preparatory  to  entering,  the  guide,  whom 
I had  procured  from  a neighbouring  hoiife,^ 
lighted  the  ends  of  three  or  four  fphnters  of 
pitch  pine,  a large  bundle  of  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  : they  burn  out  very  fafty 
but  while  they  laft  are  mofl:  excellent  torches. 
The  fire  he  brought  adong  with  him,  by  means 
of  a bit  of  green  hiccory  wood,  which,  when 
once  lighted,  v/ill  burn  flowly  without  any 
blaze  till  the  whole  is  eonfumed. 

The  firib  apartment  you  enter  is  about 
twent-five  feet  hich,  and  fifteen  broad,  and 
extends  a confiderable  way  to  the  right  and 
left,  the  floor  aicending  tow^ards  the  former; 
here  it  is  very  moift,  from  the  quantity  of 
water  continually  trickling  from  the  roof. 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  which  flood  at  67° 
in  the  air,  fell  to  61°  in  this  room.  A few' 
yards  to  the  left,  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  you 
on  entering,  a paflage  prefents  itfelf,  which 
leads  to  a fort  of  anti-chamber  as  it  were, 
from  vv^hence  you  proceed  into  the  found 
room,  fo  named  from  the  prodigious  reverbe- 
ration of  the  found  of  a voice  or  mufical  in- 
ftmment  at  the  inilde.  This  room  is  about 
twenty  feet  fquare  ; it  is  arched  at  top,  and 
the  fides  of  it,  as  well  as  of  that  apartment 
which  you  firfl  enter,  are  beautifully  orna- 
mented with  flaladites.  Returning  from  hence 
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into  the  antichamber,  and  afterwards  taking 
two  or  three  turns  to  the  right  and  left,  you 
enter  a long  paffage  about  thirteen  feet  wide, 
and  perhaps  about  hfteen  in  height  perpen- 
dicularly ; but  if  it  w^as  meafured  from  the 
floor  to  the  highefl  part  of  the  roof  obliquely, 
the  diflance  would  be  found  much  greater, 
as  the  walls  on  both  fides  flope  very  confider- 
ably,  and  finally  meet  at  top.  This  paflage 
defcends  very  rapidly,  and  is,  I flioiiid  fup- 
pofe,  about  flxty  yards  long.  Towards  the 
end  it  narrows  conflderably,  and  terminates  in 
a pool  of  clear  water,  about  three  or  four  feet 
deep.  How  far  this  pool  extends  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  fay.  A canoe  was  once  brought  down 
by  a party,  for  the  purpofe  of  examination, 
but  they  faid,  that  after  proceeding  a little 
way  upon  the  water  the  canoe  would  not  float, 
and  they  were  forced  to  return.  Their  fears, 
moft  probably,  led  them  to  fancy  it  was  fo. 
I fired  a plflol  with  a bail  over  the  water,  but 
the  report  was  echoed  from  the  after  part  of 
the  cavern,  and  not  from  that  part  beyond  the 
water,  fo  that  I fliould  not  fuppofe  the  paflage 
extended  much  farther  than  could  be  traced 
with  the  eye.  The  walls  of  this  paflage  con- 
fift  of  a folid  rock  of  limeftone  on  each  fide, 
which  appears  to  have  been  feparated  by 
forne  convulfion.  The  floor  is  of  a deep  fandy 
earth,  and  it  has  repeatedly  been  dug  up  for 
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the  pirrpofe  of  getting  falt-petre,  with  which’ 
the  earth  is  ilrongiy  impregnated.  The 
earth,  after  being  dug  op,  is  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, and  when  the,  groffer  particles  fall  to  the 
bottom,  the  w^ater  is  drawn  ofF and  evaporated 
from  the  refidue  the  falt-petre  is  procured. 
There  are  many  other  caverns  in  this  neigli- 
boiirliood,  and  alfo  farther  to  the  weftward,- 
in  Virginia  ^ from  all  of  them  great  quantities 
of  falt-petre  are  thus  obtained.  The  gun- 
powder made'  with  it,  in  the  back  country, 
forms  a principal  article  of  commerce,  and  is 
fent  to  Philaddpliia  in  exchange  for  Euro- 
pean manufadlures. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  way  down  this 
long  paflage,  juft  deferibed,  is  a large  aper- 
ture in  the  wall  on  the  rights  leading  to  an- 
other apartment,  the  bottom  of  which  is  about 
ten  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  pafiage,  and  it 
is  no  eafy  matter  to  get  down  into  it,  as 
the  fides  are  very  fteepi  and  extremely  flippery. 
This  is  the  largeft  and  moft  beautiful  room 
in  the  v/hole  cavern  ; it  is  feme  what  of  an  oval 
form,  abouf  fixty  feet  in  length,  thirty  in 
breadth,  and  in  fome  parts  nearly  fifty  feet 
high.  The  petrifaclions  formied  by  the  water 
dropping  from  above  are  moft  beautiful,  and 
hang  down  from  the  ceiling  in  the  form  of 
elegant  drapery,  the  folds  of  which  are  fimilar 
to  what  thofe  of  large  blankets  or  carpets 
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would  be  if  fafpended  by  one  corner  in  a loity 
•room.  If  ftruck  with  a flicks  a deep  hollow 
-iound  is  produced,  wdiich  echoes  through  the 
vaults  of  the  cavern.  In  other  parts  of  this 
room  the  petrifadlions  have  commenced  at  the 
hottom,  and  formed  in  pillars  of  different 
iaeights;  fome  of  them  reach  nearly  to  the 
roof.  If  you  go  to  a remote  part  of  this  apart- 
•ment,  and  leave  a perfon  with  a lighted  torch 
-moving  about  amidft  thefe  pillars,  a thoufand 
imaginary  forms  prefent  themfeives,  and  you 
might  almofl;  fancy  yourfelf  in  the  inferr^l  re- 
gions, with  fpedlres  and  rnonfters  on  every 
iide.  The  floor  of  this  room  dopes  down  gra«- 
.dually  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  termi- 
nates in  a pool  of  water,  v/hich  appears  to  be 
on  a level  with  that  at  the  end  of  the  long 
pafTage ; from  their  fituation  it  is  mod  pro« 
-bable  that  they  communicate  together.  The 
thermometer  which  I had  with  me  ftood^  in 
the  remoteft  part  of  this  chamber,  at  55k 
'From  hence  we  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the 
.cavern,  and  on  coming  into  the  light  it  ap- 
peared as  if  we  really  had  been  in  the  infernal 
regions,  for  our  faces,  hands,  and  clothes  were 
fmutted  all  over,  every  part  of  the  cave  being 
.covered  with  foot  from  the  fmoke  of  the  pine 
torches  which  are  fo  often  carried  in.  The 
dmoke  fi'orn  the  pitch  pine  is  particularly 
;thick  and  heavy.  Before  this  cave  was  much 
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vifited,  and  the  walls  blackened  by  the  fmoke^ 
its  beauty,  I was  told  by  fome  of  the  old  in- 
habitants, was  great  indeed,  for  the  petrifac- 
tions on  the  roof  and  v;alls  are  all  of  the  dead 
white  kind. 

The  country  immediately  behind  the  Blue 
Mountains,  between  Botterourt  County  and 
the  Patowmac  River,  is  agreeably  diverfiiied 
with  hill  and  dale,  and  abounds  with  exten- 
five  tradls  of  rich  land.  The  low  grounds 
bordering  upon  the  Shenandoah  River,  which, 
runs  contiguous  to  the  Blue  Ridge  for  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  miles,  are  in  particular 
diftinguifiied  for  their  fertility.  Thefe  low 
grounds  are  thofe  which,  flridtly  fpeaking, 
conftitute  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  though  in 
general  the  country  lying  for  feveral  miles 
diftant  from  the  river,  and  in  fome  parts 
very  hilly,  goes  under  that  name.  The  natu- 
ral herbage  is  not  fo  fine  here  as  in  Bottetourt 
County,  but'  when  clover  is  once  fown  it 
grows  moft  luxuriantly  ; wheat  alfo  is  pro- 
duced in  as  plentiful  crops  as  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Tobacco  is  not  raifed  except- 
ing for  private  ufe,  and  but  little  Indian  corn 
is  fown,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
nightly  frofts,  which  are  common  in  the 
fpring. 

The  climate  here  is  net  fo  warm  as  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country,  on  the  eafiern  fide 
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of  the  mountains  ; bat  it  is  by  no  means  fo 
temperate  as  in  Bottetourt  County,  which, 
from  being  environed  with  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, is  conflantly  refrefhed  with  cooling 
foreezes  during  fummer,  and  in  the  winter  is 
fheltered  from  the  keen  blafts  from  the  north 
weft. 

The  whole  of  this  country,  to  the  weft  of 
the  mountains,  is  increafing  moft  rapidly  in 
population.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Win- 
chefter  it  is  fo  thickly  fettled,  and  confequently 
fo  much  cleared,  that  wood  is  now  beginning 
to  be  thought  valuable ; the  farmers  are  obliged 
frequently  to  fend  ten  or  fifteen  miles  even  for 
their  fence  rails.  It  is  only,  however,  in  this 
particular  neighbourhood  that  the  countryds 
fo  much  improved ; in  other  places  there  are 
immenfe  trafts  of  woodlands  ftill  remaining, 
.and  in  general  the  hills  are  all  left  uncleared. 
The  hills  being  thus  left  covered  with  trees  is 
a circumftance  which  adds  much  to  the  beauty 
of -the  country,  and  intermixed  with  extenfive 
fields  clothed  with  the  richeft  verdure,  and 
watered  by  the  numerous  branches  of  the  She- 
nandoah River,  a variety  of  pleafing  landfcapes 
are  prefen  ted  to  the  eye  in  almoft  every  part  of 
the  route  from  Bottetourt  to  the  Patowmac, 
many  of  which  are  confiderably  heightened 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Blue  Mountains  m 
the  back  ground. 
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With  regard  to  the  landfcapes  however,  and  ‘ 
to  American  landfcapes  in  general,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  their  beauty  is  much  impaired 
by  the  unpidtarefque  appearance  cf  the  angu- 
lar fences,  and  of  the  ftiff  wooden  houles,  which 
have  at  a little  diftance  a heavy,  dull,  and 
glocmy  afpect.  The  (lumps  of  the  trees  a!fo., 
on  land  newly  cleared,  are  moft  difagreeable 
objedts,  wherewith  the  eye  is  ccntiniialiy  af- 
failed.  When  trees  are  felled  in  America,  they 
are  never  cut  down  clofe  to  the  ground,  but 
the  trunks  are  left  ftanding  two 'or  three  feet 
high  3 for  it  is  found  that  a woodman  can  cut 
down  many  more  in  a day,  (landing  with  a 
gentle  inclination  of  the  body,  than  if  he  were 
to  (loop  fo  as  to  apply  his  axe  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tree  3 it  does  not  make  any  difiTerence 
either  to  the  farmer,  v/hether  the  flump  is  left 
two  or  three  feet  high,  or  whether  it  is  cut 
down  level  with  the  ground,  as  in  each  cafe  it 
vrould  equally  be  a hindrance  to  the  plough. 
Thefe  ftiimps  ufirally  decay  in  the  courfe  of 
feven  or  eight  years  3 fornetimes  however 
fooner,  fometimes  later,  according  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  timber.  They  never  throw  up 
fuckers,  as  fainips  of  trees  would  do  in  Eng- 
land if  left  in  that  manner. 

The  cultivated  lands  in  this  country  are 
moftly  parceljed  out  in  fmall  portions  3 there 
are  no  perfons  here,  as  on  the  other  fide  of  the. 
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mouiitaias,  poffcffing  large  flirrns ; nor  are 
there  any  eminently  diftinguiilied  by  their 
education  or  knowledge  from  the  reft  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  Poverty  alfo  is  as  much  un- 
known in  this  country  as  great  wealth.  Each 
man  owns  the  houfe  he  lives  in  and  the  land 
which  he  cultivates,  and  every  one  appears  to 
be  in  a happy  ftate  of  mediocrity,  and  unam- 
bitious of  a more  elevated  fituation  than  what 
he  himfelf  enjoys. 

The  free  inhabitants  conlift  for  the  moft 
part  of  Germans,  who  here  maintain  the  fame 
cnaradler  as  in  Pennfylvania  and  the  other 
ftates  where  they  have  fettled.  About  one 
fixth  of  the  people,  on  an  average,  are  Haves, 
but  in  fome  of  the  counties  the  proportion  is 
much  lefs  5 in  Rockbridge  the  Haves  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  an  eleventh,  and  in  She- 
nandoah County  not  to  more  than  a twentieth 
part  of  the  whole. 

Between  Fiiicaftle  and  the  Patowmac  there 
are  feveral  towns,  as.  Lexington,  Staunton, 
Newnnarket,  Woodftock,  Winchefter,  Straf- 
burgh,  and  fome  others.  Thefe  towns  all  ftand 
on  the  great  road,  running  north  and  foiitli 
behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  which  is  the 
high  road  from  the  northern  ftates  to  Ken- 
tucky. 

As  1 palled  along  it,  I met  with  great  num- 
bers of  people  from  Kentucky  and  the  new 

ftate 
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flate  of  Tenaffee  going  towards  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  and  with  many  others  Roine 
in  a contrary  direction,  to  explore,”  as  they 
call  it,  that  is,  to  fearch  for  lands  conveniently 
lituated  for  new  fettlements  in  the  wefcern 
country.  Thefe  people  all  travel  on  horfeback, 
with  piftols  or  fwords,  and  a large  blanket 
folded  up  under  their  faddle,  which  iaft  they 
ufe  for  fleeping  in  when  obliged  to  pafs  the 
night  in  the  woods.  There  is  but  little  oc- 
cafion  for  arms  now  that  peace  has  beenmiade 
with  the  Indians  3 but  formerly  it  ufed  to  be 
a very  ferious  undertaking  to  go  by  this  route 
to  Keiitncky,  and  travellers  were  always  obliged 
to  go  forty  or  fifty  in  a party,  and  well  prer 
pared  for  defence.  It  would  be  ftill  danger- 
ous for  any  perfon  to  venture  fingiy ; but  if 
five  or  fix  travel  together,  they  are  perfedtly 
fecure.  There  are  houfes  now  fcattered  along 
nearly  the  whole  way  from  Fincaftle  to  Lex- 
ington in  Kentucky,  fo  that  it  is  not  necefiary 
to  fleep  more  than  two  or  three  nights  in  the 
woods  in  going  there.  Of  all  the  uncouth  hu- 
man beings  I met  with  in  America,  thefe  peo’- 
plc  from  the  weftern  country  were  the  moft 
foj  their curiofity  was  boundlefs.  Frequently 
have  I been  Hopped  abruptly  by  one  of  them 
in  a folitary  part  of  the  road,  and  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  had  it  been  in  another  country, 
1 ihould  have  imagined  it  was  a highwayman 
o that 


that  was  going  to  demand  my  purfe,  and 
without  any  further  preface,  alked  where  I 
came  from  ? if  I was  acquainted  with  any 
news  ? where  bound  to  ? and  finally,  my  name  ? 
— Stop,  fvlifter  ! why  I guefs  novv^  you  be 
coming  from  the  new  date/'  No,  Sir/’— 
Why  then  I guefs  as  how  you  be  coming 
from  Kentuc^."  No,  Sir." — Oh  ! why 
then,  pray  now  where  might  you  be  coming 
from?"  From  the  low  country," — Why 
you  mufi:  have  heard  all  the  news  then  ; pray 
now,  Mifter,  what  might  the  price  of  bacon 
be  in  thofe  parts  ?"  Upon  my  word,  my 
friend,  I can't  inform  you." — Aye,  aye;  I 
fee,  Mider,  you  be’n't  one  of  us  ; pray  nov/, 
Mider,  what  might  your  name  be?" — A 
dranger  going  the  fame  way  is  fure  of  having 
the  company  of  thefe  worthy  people,  fo  de- 
firous  of  information,  as  far  as  the  next  tavern, 
where  he  is  feldom  differed  to  remain  for  five 
minutes,  till  he  is  again  ailailed  by  a fredi  fet 
with  the  fame  quedions. 

The  fird  town  you  come  to,  going  north- 
ward from  Bottetourt  County,  is  Lexington, 
a neat  little  place,  that  did  contain  about  one 
hundred  houies,  a court-houfe,  and  gaol ; but 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  dedroyed  by  fire  juft 
before  I got  there.  Great  numbers  of  Iriili  are 
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kttled  in  this  place.  Thirty  miles  farther  on 
itands  Staunton.  This  town  carries  on  a coiir- 
fiderable  trade  with  the  back  country,  and 
contains  nearly  two  hundred  dweilings,  moftly 
•built  of  ftone,  toeetber  with  a church.  This 
v/as  the  firfi:  place  on  the  entire  road  from 
Lynchburgh,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  dif- 
•lant,  and  which  I was  about  ten  days  in  travel- 
ling, where  I was  not  able  to  get  a bit  of  frefli 
meat,  excepting  indeed  on  paffing  ti:ie  Blue 
Mountains,  where  they  brought  me  fome  ve- 
nifon  that  had  been  juft  killed.  1 went  on  fifty 
miles  further,  from  Staunton,  before  1 got  any 
again.  Salted  pork,  boiled  with  turnip  tops 
by  way  of  greens,  or  fried  bacon,  or  fried  faked 
bill,  with  w^arm  fallad,  dreffed  with  vinegar  and 
The  melted  fat  which  remains  in  the  frying- 
pan  after  drefiing  the  bacon,  is  the  only  food 
‘ to  be  cot  at  mod:  of  the  taverns  in  this  coun- 
try ; in  fpring  it  is  the  confta nt  food  of  the 
-people  in  the  country  ^ and  indeed,  throughout 
the  whole  year,  I am  told,  faked  meat  is  what 
they  mofe  generally  ufe. 

In  every  part  of  America  a European  is 
furprifed  at  finding  fo  many  men  with  military 
titles,  and  kill  more  fo  at  feeing  fuch  num- 
bers of  them  employed  in  capacities  apparently 
fo  incenfifeent  with  their  rank ; for  it  is 
.nothing  uncommon  to  fee  a captain  in  the 
ihape  of  a v/aggoner,  a colonel  the  driver  of  a 
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ftage  coach,  or  a general  dealing  out  penny 
ribbon  behind  his  counter ; but  no  where,  I 
believe,  is  there  fuch  a fuperfiuiiy  of  thefe 
rnilit’ary  perfonages  as  in  the  little  tovcn  of 
Staunton;  there  is  hardly  a decentperfon  in  it, 
excepting  lawyers  and  mediqal  men,  but  what 
is  a colonel,  a major,  or  a captain.  This  is  to- 
be  accounted  for  as  follows:  in  it  erica,  every 
freeman  from  the  age  of  fixteeii  to  fifty  years, 
whofe  occupation  does  not  abfoiutely  forbid  it, 
muPc  enrol  himfelf  in  the  militia.  In  Virginia 
alone,'  the  militia  amounts  to  about  Gxty~two 
thoufand  men,  and  it  is  divided  into  four  di~ 
vifions  and  feventeen  brigades,  to  each  of  which 
there  is  a general  and  other  officers.  Were 
there  no  officers  therefore,  excepting  thofe 
abluaily  belonging  to  the  militia,  the  number 
mufl;  be  very  great;  but  independent  of  the 
militia,  there  are  alfo  volunteer  corps  in  moil 
of  the  towns,  which  have  likewife  their  re~ 
fpedlive  officers.  In  Staunton  there  are  two  of 
thefe  corps,  one  of  cavalry,  the  other  of  artil- 
lery. Thefe  are  formed  chiefly  of  men  who 
find  a certain  degree  of  amufement  in  exer- 
cifing  as  foldiers,  and  who  are  alfo  Induced 
to  aflbeiate,  by  the  vanity  of  appearing  in  re- 
gimentals. The  militia  is  not  aflembled 
oftener  than  once  in  two  or  three  months,  and 
as  it  refts  v/ith  every  individual  to  provide 
himfelf  with  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  no 

itrefs 
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llrefs  being  laid  upon  coming  in  uniform,  tlid 
appearance  of  the  men  is  not  very  military; 
Numbers  alfo  of  the  officers  of  thefe  volun- 
teer corps,  and  of  the  militia,  are  refigning 
every  day  ; and  if  a man  has  been  a captain  or 
a colonel  but  one  day  either  in  the  one  body 
or  the  other,  it  feems  to  be  an  eftablilhed  rule 
that  he  is  to  have  nominal  ran'k  the  reft  of  his 
life.  Added  to. all,  there  are  feveral  officers  of 
the  old  continental  army  neither  in  the  militia 
nor  in  the  volunteer  corps. 

Wincheffer  ftands  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Staunton,  and  is  the  largeft  town 
in  the  United  States  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
Blue  Mountains.  The  houfes  are  eftimated 
at  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  inhabitants 
at  two  thoufand.  There  are  four  churches 
in  this  town,  which,  as  well  as  the  houfes,  are 
plainly  built.  The  ftreets  are  regular,  but 
very  narrow.  Tliere  is  nothing  particularly 
deferving  of  attention  in  this  place,  nor  indeed 
in  any  of  the  other  fmail  towns  which  have 
been  mentioned,  none  of  them  containing  more 
than  feventy  houfes  each. 
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Defcription  of  the  Fajfage  of  Patowmac  and 
Shenandoah  Rivers  through  a Break  in  the 
Blue  Mountains, — -Some  Obfervations  on  Mr. 
feferfons  Account  of  the  Sce?2e, — -Sum?nary 
Account  of  Maryland, — -Arrival  at  Phila-- 
delphia. — Remarks  on  the  Climate  of  the 
United  States, — State  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia during  the  Heat  of  Sum?ner, ^Diffi- 
culty of  preferving  Butter,  Milk,  Meat,  Fijh^ 
&c, — General  Ufe  of  Ice. — Of  the  Winds, ~ 
State  of  Weather  in  America  depends  greatly 
upon  them, 

Philadelphia,  June. 

I^AVING  traverfed,  in  various  diredlions^ 
the  country  to  the  weft  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains in  Virginia,  I came  to  the  Patowmac,  at 
the  place  where  that  river  pafl’es  through  the 
Blue  Ridge,  which  Mr.  JefFerfon,  in  his  Notes 
upon  Virginia,  has  reprefented  as  one  of  the 
mod;  ftupendous  fcenes  in  nature,  and  worth 
a voyage  acrofs  the  Atlantic.’'  The  ap- 
proach towards  the  place  is  wild  and  romantic. 
After  eroding  a number  of  fmall  hills,  which, 
rife  one  above  the  other  in  fucceffion,  you  at 
laft  perceive  the  break  in  the  Blue  Ridge  ^ at 
the  fame  time  the  road  faddenly  turning,  winds 

down 
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down  a long  and  fteep  hill,  fliaded  with  loftj 
trees,  whofe  branches  unite  over  your  head. 
On  one  fide  of  tlie  road  there  are  large  heaps 
of  rocks  above  you,  which  feem  to  threaten 
dcftrudtioii  to  any  one  that  pafles  under  them ; 
on  the  other,  a deep  precipice  prefants  itfelf, 
at  the  bottom  of  vrhicii  is  heard  the  roaring 
of  the  waters,  that  are  concealed  from  the  eye 
by  the  thicknefs  of  the  foliage.  Towards  the 
end  of  this  hill,  about  fixty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  iiands  a tavern  and  a few 
hcufes,  and  from  fome  fields  in  the  rear  of 
them  the  pafiiige  of  tlie  river  through  the 
mountain  is,  I think,  feen  to  the  bell  advan- 
tage. 

The  Patowmac  on  the  left  comes  winding 
along  through  a fertile  country  towards  the 
mountain  ; on  the  right  flov/s  the  Shenandoah  : 
linitinR  together  at  the  foot  of  the  rrountain, 
they  roll  on  through  the  gap  ^ then  fiiddenly 
expanding  to  the  bteadth  of  about  four  hun- 
dred yards,  they  pafs  on  tov/ards  the  fea,  and 
are  finally  loft  to  the  view  amidft  furrounding 
hills*  The  rugged  appearance  of  the  fides 
of  the  mountain  towards  the  river,  and  the 
large  rocks  that  lie  fcattered  about  at^  the 
bottom,  many  of  v/hich  have  evidently  been 
fplit  afunder  by  fome  great  convulfion,  are 
monuments,”  as  Mr.  Jefferfon  obferves,  of  the 
“ war  that  has  taken  place  at  this  fpot  be- 

tween 
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tween  rivers  and  mountains ; and  at  fird: 
fight  they  lead  us  into  an  opinion  that 
mountains  were  created  before  rivers  be- 
gan  to  flow ; that  the  waters  of  the  Pa- 
towmac  and  Shenandoah  vrere  dammed  up 
“ for  a time  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  continu  ^ 
ing  to  rife,  that  they  at  length  broke  through 
at  this  fpot,  and  tore  the  mountain  afunder 
from  its  fummit  to  its  bafe/'  Certain  it  is, 
that  if  the  Blue  Ridge  could  be  again  made 
entire,  an  immenfe  body  of  water  would  be 
formed  on  the  weftern  fide  of  it,  by  the 
Shenandoah  and  Patowmac  rivers,  and  this 
body  of  water  would  be  deepeft,  and  confe- 
quently  would  ad:  with  more  force  in  fap- 
ping  a palTage  for  itfelf  through  the  mountain 
at  the  identical  fpot  where  the  gap  now  is, 
than  at  any  other,  for  this  is  the  lowefl:  fpot  in 
a very  extended  trad:  of  country.  A glance 
at  the  map  will  be  fiiflicient  to  fatisfy  any 
perfon  on  this  point;  it  will  at  once  be  feeo,, 
that  all  the  rivers  of  the  adjacent  country 
bend  their  courfes  hitherwards.  Whether 
the  ridge,  however,  was  left  originally  entire, 
or  whether  a break  was  left  in  it  for  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  rivers,  it  is  impofiile  at  this  day 
to  afcertain;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
fides  of  the  gap  have  been  reduced  to  their 
prefent  rugged  ftate  by  fome  great  inunda- 
lion.  Indeed.^  fiippofing  that  the  Patowmac 
VoL,  L .R  apd 
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and  Shenandoah  ever  rofe  during  a flood,  a 
common  circiimilance  in  fpring  and  autumn, 
only  equally  high  with  what  James  River  did 
in  1795,  that  is  fifteen  feet  above  their  ufual 
level,  fuch  a circumftance  might  have  occa- 
fioned  a very  material  alteration  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  gap. 

The  Blue  Ridge,  on  each  fide  of  the  Pa- 
towmac,  is  formed,  from  the  foundation  to  the 
fummit,  of  large  rocks  depofited  in  beds  of 
rich  foft  earth.  This  earth  is  very  readily 
waflied  away,  and  in  that  cafe  the  rocks  con- 
fequently  become  loofe  ; indeed,  they  are  fre- 
quently loofened  even  by  heavy  fhowers  of 
rain.  A proof  of  this  came  within  my  own 
obfervation,  which  I fliall  never  forget.  It 
-had  been  raining  exceffively  hard  the  whole 
morning  of  that  day  on  which  I arrived  at 
this  place;  the  evening  however  was  very  fine, 
and  being  anxious  to  behold  the  fcene  in  every 
point  of  view,  I crofl’ed  the  river,  and  afcend* 
ed  the  mountain  at  a fteep  part  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide,  where  there  was  no  path,  and  many 
large  projedting  rocks.  I had  walked  up 
about  fifty  yards,  when  a large  flone  that  I 
fet  my  foot  upon,  and  which  appeared  to  me 
perfedtly  firm,  all  at  once  gave  way ; it  had 
been  loofened  by  the  rain,  and  brought  down 
fuch  a heap  of  others  with  it  in  its  fall,  with 
fuch  a tremendous  noife  at  the  fame  time, 

that 
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that  I thought  the  whole  mountain  was  com- 
ing upon  me,  and  expefted  every  moment  to 
be  dalhed  to  pieces.  I Hid  down  about  twenty 
feet,  and  then  luckily  caught  hold  of  the 
branch  of  a tree,  by  which  I clung  ; but  the 
{tones  {till  continued  to  roll  down  heap  after 
heap  ; feveral  times,  likewife,  after  all  had 
been  itili  for  a minute  or  two,  they  again  began 
to  fall  with  increafed  violence.  In  this  itate 
of  fufpenfe  I was  kept  for  a confiderable  time, 
not  knowing  but  that  fome  {tone  larger  than 
the  reft  might  give  way,  and  carry  down 
with  it  even  the  tree  by  which  I held.  Un- 
acquainted alfo  with  the  paths  of  the  moun- 
tain, there  feemed  to  me  to  be  no  other  way 
of  getting  down,  excepting  over  the  fallen 
ftoncs,  a way  which  I contemplated  with 
horror.  Night  however  was  coming  on  very 
faft;  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  quit  the  fi- 
tuation  I was  in,  and  fortunately  I got  to  the 
bottom  without  receiving  any  further  injury 
than  two  or  three  flight  contulions  on  my  hips 
and  elbows.  The  people  congratulated  me 
when  I came  back  on  my  efcape,  and  inform- 
ed me,  that  the  ftones  very  commonly  gave 
way  in  this  manner  after  heavy  falls  of  rain  3 
but  on  the  diSbliition  of  a large  body  of  fnow, 
immenfe  rocks,  they  faid,  would  fometimes 
roll  down  with  a crafh  that  might  be  heard 
for  miles.  The  confequences  then  of  a large 
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rock  towards  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  be- 
ing undermined  by  a flood,  and  giving  way, 
may  be  very  readily  imagined  : the  rock  above 
it,  robbed  of  its  fupport,  would  alfo  fall ; this 
would  bring  down  with  it  numbers  of  others 
with  which  it  was  connefted,  and  thus  a dif- 
ruption  would  be  produced  from  the  bafe  to 
the  very  fummit  of  the  mountain. 

The  paflage  of  the  rivers  through  the  ridge 
at  this  place  is  certainly  a curious  fcene,  and 
deferving  of  attention  ; but  I am  far  from 
thinking  with  Mr.  Jefferfon,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  mofl:  ilupendous  fcenes  in  nature,  and 
worth  a voyage  acrofs  the  Atlantic  f ' nor 
has  it  been  my  lot  to  meet  with  any  perfon 
that  had  been  a fpedtator  of  the  fcene,  after 
reading  his  defcription  of  it,  but  what  alfo 
differed  with  him  very  materially  in  opinion. 
To  And  numberlefs  fcenes  more  ftupendous, 
it  would  be  needlefs  to  go  farther  than  Wales. 
A river,  it  is  true,  is  not  to  be  met  with  in 
that  country,  equal  in  fize  to  the  Patowmac ; 
but  many  are  to  be  feen  there,  rufliing  over 
their  ftony  beds  with  much  more  turbulence 
and  impetiiofity  than  either  the  Patowmac 
or  Shenandoah  : the  rocks,  the  precipices,  and 
the  mountains  of  the  Blue  Ridge  at  this  place 
are  diminutive  and  uninterefting  alfo,  com- 
pared with  thofe  which  abound  in  that  coun- 
try. Indeed,  from  every  part  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
fon's 
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ion’s  defcription,  it  appears  as  if  he  had  be- 
held the  fcene,  not  in  its  prefent  ftate,  but  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  difruption  hap- 
pened, and  when  every  thing  was  in  a flate 
of  tumult  and  confufion. 

After  eroding  the  Patowmae,  I paffe'd  on 
to  Frederic  in  Maryland,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  from  thence  to  Baltimore. 
The  country  between  Frederic  and  Baltimore 
is  by  no  means  fo  rich  as  that  weft  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  but  it  is  tolerably  well  cultivated. 
Iron  and  copper  are  found  here  in  many 
places.  No  works  of  any  confequence  have 
as  yet  been  eftablilhed  for  the  manufadlure  of 
copper,  but  there  are  feveral  extenfive  iron 
works.  The  iron  is  of  a remarkable  tough 
quality  j indeed,  throughout  the  ftates  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennfylvania,  it  is 
generally  fo ; and  the  utenfils  made  of  it,  as 
pots,  kettles,  &g.  though  caft  much  thinner 
than  ufual  in  England,  will  admit  of  being 
pitched  into  the  carts,  and  thrown  about, 
without  any  danger  of  being  broken.  The 
forges  and  furnaces  are  all  worked  by  negroes, 
who  feern  to  be  particularly  fuited  to  fuch  an 
occupation,  not  only  on  account  of  their  fable 
complexions,  but  becaufe  they  can  fuftain  a 
much  greater  degree  of  heat  than  white  per- 
fons,  without  any  inconvenience.  In  the  hot^ 
teft  days  in  fummer  they  are  never  without 
fires  in  their  huts. 
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The  farms  and  plantations  in  Maryland 
confift,  in  general,  of  from  one  hundred  to  one 
thoufand  acres.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the 
ftate,  towards  the  mountains,  the  land  is  di- 
vided into  fmall  portions.  Grain  is  what  is 
principally  cultivated,  and  there  are  few  flaves. 
In  the  lower  parts  of  the  ftate,  and  in  this 
part  of  the  country  between  Frederic  and 
Baltimore,  the  plantations  are  extenfive  ; large 
quantities  of  tobacco  are  raifed,  and  the  labour 
is  performed  almoft  entirely  by  negroes.  The 
perfons  refiding  upon  thefe  large  plantations 
live  very  fimilar  to  the  planters  in  Virginia; 
all  of  them  have  their  ftewards  and  overfeers, 
and  they  give  themfelves  but  little  trouble 
about  the  management  of  the  lands.  As  in 
Virginia,  the  clothing  for  the  flaves,  and  mofl: 
of  the  implements  for  hulbandry,  are  manu- 
fadtured  on  each  eftate.  The  quarters  of  the 
flaves  are  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  principal  dwelling-houfe,  which  gives 
the  refidence  of  every  planter  the  appearance 
of  a little  village,  juft  the  fame  as  in  Virginia. 
The  houfes  are  for  the  mofl  part  built  of 
wood,  and  painted  with  Spanifli  brown  ; and 
in  front  there  is  generally  a long  porch,  paint- 
ed white. 

From  Baltimore  I returned  to  Philadelphia, 
where  I arrived  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  June, 
after  having  been  abfent  about  three  months. 

During 
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During  the  whole  of  that  period  the  weather 
had  been  extremely  variable,  fcarcely  ever  re- 
maining alike  four  days  together.  As  early 
as  the  fourteenth  of  March,  in  Pennfylvania, 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  flood  at  65°  at  noon 
day,  though  not  more  than  a week  before,  it 
had  been  fo  low  as  14°.  At  the  latter  end 
of  the  month,  in  Maryland,  I fcarcely  ever 
obferved  it  higher  than  50*  at  noon:  the  even- 
ings were  always  cold,  and  the  weather  was 
fqually  and  wet.  In  the  northern  neck  of 
Virginia,  for  two  or  three  days  together,  daring 
the  fecond  week  in  April,  it  rofe  from  80°  to 
84°,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ; but  on  the  wind 
fuddenly  fhifting,  it  fell  again,  and  remained 
below  70*  for  fome  days.  As  I paiTed  along 
through  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  I fre- 
quently afterwards  obferved  k as  high  as  80“ 
during  the  month  of  April ; but  on  no  day  in 
the  month  of  May,  previous  to  the  fourteenth, 
did  it  again  rife  to  the  fame  height ; indeed, 
fo  far  from  it,  many  of  the  days  were  too  cold 
to  be  without  fires  ; and  on  the  night  of  the 
ninth  inftant,  when  I was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  South- weft  Mountains,  fo  fharp  a 
froft  took  place,  that  it  deftroyed  all  the  cher- 
ries, and  alfo  moft  of  the  early  wheat,  and  of 
the  young  ftioots  of  Indian  corn ; in  fome 
particular  places,  for  miles  together,  the  young 
leaves  of  the  foreft  trees  even  were  all  wither- 
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ed,  and  the  country  had  exaftly  the  appear-, 
ance  of  November.  On  the  tenth  inftant,  the 
day  after  the  froft,  the  thermometer  was  as 
low  as  46°  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ; yet  four 
days  afterwards  it  flood  at  81*.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  month,  and  during  June, 
until  I reached  Philadelphia,  it  fludluated  be- 
tween 60*"  and  80^;  the  weather  was  on  the 
whole  fine,  but  frequently  for  a day  or  two 
together  the  air  felt  extremely  raw  and  dif- 
agreeable.  The  changes  in  the  flate  of  the 
atmofphere  were  alfo  fometimes  very  fudden. 
On  the  fixth  day  of  June,  when  on  my  Way 
to  Frederic  Town,  after  pafling  the  Patowmac 
E-iver,  the  mofl  remarkable  change  of  this 
nature  took  place  which  I ever  witnefied. 
The  morning  had  been  qppreflively  hot ; the 
thermometer  at  8F,  and  the  wind  S.  S.  W. 
About  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a black 
cloud  appeared  in  the  horizon,  and  a tremen- 
dous guft  came  on,  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  lightnings  feveral  large  trees  were  torniip 
by  the  roots  by  the  wind  s hail  flones,  about 
three  times  the  lize  of  an  ordinary  pea,  fell 
for  a few  minutes,  and  afterwards  a torrent  of 
rain  came  pouring  down,  nearly  as  if  a water- 
fpout  had  broken  over  head.  Jufl  before  the 
guft  came  on,  I had  fufpended  my  thermometer 
from  a window  with  a northern  afpedl,  when 
it  flood  at  8Ts  but  on  looking  at  it  at  the 
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end  of  twenty-three  minutes,  by  which  time 
the  guft  was  completely  over,  I found  it  down 
to  59%  a change  of  22^.  A north- weft  wind 
now  fet  in,  the  evening  was  moft  delightful, 
and  the  thermometer  again  rofe  to  65%  In 
Pennfylvania  the  thermometer  has  been  known 
to  vary  fifty  degrees  in  the  fpace  of  twenty- 
fix  hours. 

The  climate  of  the  middle  and  fouthern 
ftates  is  extremely  variable;  the  feafonsof  two 
fucceeding  years  are  feldom  alike ; and  it 
fcarcely  ever  happens  that  a month  pafles 
over  without  very  great  viciffitudes  in  the 
weather  taking  place.  Doftor  Rittenhoufc 
remarked,  that  whilft  he  refided  in  Pennlyl- 
vania,  he  difcovered  nightly  frofts  in  every 
month  of  the  year  excepting  July,  and  even  in 
that  month,  during  which  the  heat  is  always 
greater  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  a 
cold  day  or  two  fometimes  intervene,  when  a 
fire  is  found  very  agreeable. 

The  climate  of  the  ftate  of  New  York  is 
very  fimilarto  that  of  Pennfylvania,  excepting 
that  in  the  northern  parts  of  that  ftate,  border-: 
ing  upon  Canada,  the  winters  are  always  fevere 
and  long.  The  climate  of  New  Jerfey,  Dela- 
ware, and  the  upper  parts  of  Maryland,  is  aifo 
much  the  fame  with  that  of  Pennfylvania ; in 
the  lower  parts  of  Maryland  the  climate  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Virginia  to 
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the  eaftward  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  the  thermometer  is  as  low 
as  6°  above  cipher. 

In  Pennfylvania,  the  range  of  the  mercury  in 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  has  been  obferved 
to  be  from  24°  below  cipher  to  105'"  above  it; 
but  it  is  an  unufual  occurrence  for  the  mercury 
to  {land  at  either  of  thefe  extreme  points ; in 
its  approach  towards  them  it  commonly  draws 
much  nearer  to  the  extreme  of  heat  than  to 
that  of  cold.  During  the  winter  of  1^95,  and 
the  three  preceding  years,  it  did  not  fink  lower 
than  10°  above  cipher;  a fummer  however 
feldom  pafTes  over  that  it  does  not  rife  to  96°. 
It  was  mentioned  as  a fingular  circumflance, 
that  in  1789  the  thermometer  never  role 
higher  than  90'’. 

' Of  the  oppreflion  that  is  felt  from  the  fum- 
mer heats  in  America,  no  accurate  idea  can  be 
formed  without  knowing  the  exadt  ftate  of 
the  hygrometer  as  well  as  the  height  of  the 
thermometer.  The  moifture  of  the  air  varies 
very  much  in  different  parts  of  the  country; 
it  alfo  varies  in  all  parts  with  the  winds ; and 
it  is  furprifing  to  find  what  a much  greater 
degree  of  heat  can  be  borne  without  incon- 
venience when  the  air  is  dry  than  when  it  is 
moift.  In  New  England,  in  a remarkable  dry 
air,  the  heat  is  not  found  more  infupportable 
when  the  thermometer  ftands  at  ioo%  than  it 
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is  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  fouthern  ftates, 
where  the  air  is  moift,  when  the  thermometer 
Hands  perhaps  at  90%  that  is,  fuppofing  the 
wind  to  be  in  the  fame  quarter  in  both  places. 
In  fpeaking  of  Virginia  I have  taken  notice  of 
the  great  difference  that  is  found  between  the 
climate  of  the  mountains  and  the  climate  of 
the  low  country  in  that  Hate.  The  cafe  is  the 
fame  in  every  other  part  of  the  country.  From 
the  mountains  in  New  England,  along  the 
different  ridges  which  run  through  New  York, 
New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Maryland,  and  the 
fouthern  Hates,  even  to  the  extremity  of 
Georgia,  the  heat  is  never  found  very  oppref- 
five  ; whilH  as  far  north  as  Pennfylvania  and 
New  York,  the  heat  in  the  low  parts  of  the 
country,  between  the  mountains  and  the  ocean, 
is  frequently  intolerable. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  few  days  that  I have 
fpent  in  Philadelphia,  during  this  month,  the 
thermometer  has  rifen  repeatedly  to  86%  and 
for  two  or  three  days  it  flood  at  93°.  Daring 
thefe  days  no  one  flirred  out  of  doors  that  was 
not  compelled  to  do  fo ; thofe  that  could  make 
it  convenient  with  their  bufinefs  always  walk- 
ed with  umbrellas  to  fliade  them  from  the 
fun ; light  white  hats  were  univerfally  worn, 
and  the  young  men  appeared  dreffed  in  cotton 
or  linen  jackets  and  trowfers  ; every  gleam  of 
funfhine  feemed  to  be  confidered  as  baneful 

and 
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and  deftruftive ; the  window  fluittei's  of  each 
houfe  were  clofed  early  in  the  morning,  fo  as 
to  admit  no  more  light  than  what  was  abfo- 
lutely  neneffary  for  domefiiic  bufinefs ; many 
of  the  honfes,  indeed,  were  kept  fo  dark,  that 
on  going  into  them  from  the  ftreet,  it  was  im- 
poffible  at  fir  ft  entrance  to  perceive  who  was 
prefent.  The  beft  houfes  in  the  city  are  fur- 
niftied  with  Venetian  blinds,  at  the  outfide,  to 
the  windows  and  hall  doors,  which  are  made  to 
fold  together  like  common  window  ftmtters. 
V/here  they  had  thefe,  they  conftantly  kept 
them  clofed,  and  the  windows  and  doors  were 
left  open  behind  them  to  admit  air.  A very 
different  fcene  was  prefented  in  the  city  as 
foon  as  the  fun  was  fet ; every  houfe  was  then 
thrown  open,  and  the  inhabitants  all  crowded 
into  the  ftreets,  to  take  their  evening  walks, 
and  vifit  their  acquaintance.  It  appeared  every 
night  as  if  fome  grand  fpedacle  was  to  be 
exhibited,  for  not  a ftreet  or  alley  was  there, 
but  what  was  in  a ftate  of  comrnotioiL  This 
varied  fcene  ufuallv  lafted  till  about  ten  o’clock; 
at  eleven  there  is  no  city  in  the  world,  perhaps, 
fo  quiet  all  the  year  round ; at  that  hour  you 
may  walk  over  half  the  town  without  feeing 
the  face  of  a human  being,  except  the  watch- 
men. Very  heavy  dews  fome  times  fall  after 
thefe  hot  days,  as  foon  as  the  fun  is  down,  and 
the  nights  are  then  found  very  cold ; at  other 
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times  there  are  no  dews,  and  the  air  remains 
hot  all  the  night  through.  For  days  together 
in  Philadelphia,  the  thermometer  has  been 
obferved  never  to  be  lower  than  8 o'"  durino; 
any  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

I obfervc  now  that  meat  can  never  be 
kept,  but  in  an  ice  houfe  or  a remarkable 
cold  cellar,  for  one  day,  without  being  tainted. 
Milk  generally  turns  four  in  the  courfe  of  one 
or  two  hours  after  it  comes  from  the  cow. 
Fiih  is  never  brought  to  market  without  being 
covered  with  lumps  of  ice,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  that  care,  it  frequently  happens  that 
it  is  not  fit  to  be  eat.  Butter  is  brought  to 
market  likewife  in  ice,  which  they  generally 
have  in  great  plenty  at  every  farm  houfe ; 
indeed  it  is  almofl;  coniidered  as  a neceflary 
of  life,  in  thefe  low  parts  of  the  country. 
Poultry  intended  for  dinner  is  never  killed  till 
about  four  hours  before  the  time  it  is  wanted, 
and  then  it  is  kept  immerfed  in  water,  without 
which  precaution  it  would^  be  tainted.  Not- 
withilanding  all  this,  I have  been  told,  that 
were  I to  ftay  in  Philadelphia  till  the  latter 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Auguil,  I fhould 
find  the  heat  much  more  intolerable  than  it 
has  been  hitherto.  Moft  of  the  other  large 
fea  port  towns,  fouth  of  Philadelphia,  are 
equally  hot  and  difagreeable  in  fummer ; and 
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Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  fome  others,  even 
more  fo. 

The  winds  in  every  part  of  the  country 
make  a prodigious  difference  in  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air.  When  the  north- weft  wind 
blows,  the  heat  is  always  found  more  tolerable 
than  with  any  other,  although  the  thermome- 
ter fliould  be  at  the  fame  height.  This  wind 
is  uncommonly  dry,  and  brings  with  it  frefh 
animation  and  vigour  to  every  living  thing. 
Although  this  wind  is  fo  very  piercing  in 
winter,  yet  I think  the  people  never  complain 
fo  much  of  cold  as  when  the  north-eaft  wind 
blows  5 for  my  own  part  I never  found  the  air 
fo  agreeable,  let  the  feafon  of  the  year  be  what 
it  would,  as  with  the  north-weft  wind.  The 
north-eaft  wind  is  alfo  cold,  but  it  renders  the 
air  raw  and  damp.  That  from  the  fouth- 
eaft  is  damp  but  warm.  Rain  or  fnow  ufually 
falls  when  the  wind  comes  from  any  point 
towards  the  eaft.  The  fouth-weft  wind,  like 
the  north- weft,  is  dry  5 but  it  is  attended 
generally  with  warm  weather.  When  in  a 
foutherly  point,  gufts,  as  they  are  called,  that 
is,  ftorms  attended  with  thunder,  lightning, 
hail,  and  rain,  are  common. 

It  is  a matter  of  no  difficulty  to  account 
for  thefe  various  eftefts  of  the  wind  in  Ame- 
rica. The  north-weft  wind,  from  coming 
6 over 
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over  fuch  an  immenfe  traft  of  land,  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  dry;  and  coming  from  regions 
eternally  covered  with  mounds  of  fnow  and 
ice,  it  muft  alfo  be  cold.  The  north-eaft 
wind,  from  traverfmg  the  frozen  feas,  muft  be 
cold  likewife ; but  from  paffing  over  fuch  a 
large  portion  of  the  watry  main  afterwards,  it 
brings  damps  and  moiftures  with  it.  All  thole 
from  the  eaft  are  damp,  and  loaded  with  va- 
pours, from  the  fame  caufe.  Southerly  winds, 
from  crofting  the  warm  regions  between  the 
tropics,  are  attended  with  heat;  and  the  fouth- 
weft  wind,  from  paffing,  like  the  north-weft, 
over  a great  extent  of  land,  is  dry  at  the  fame 
time ; none  however  is  fo  dry  as  that  from  the 
north- weft.  It  is  faid,  but  with  what  truth  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  fay,  that  weft  of 
the  Alleghany  and  Appalachian  mountains, 
which  are  ail  in  the  fame  range,  the  fouth« 
weft  winds  are  cold  and  attended  with  rain« 
Thofe  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  ob- 
fervabie  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  mountains, 
are  unknown  to  the  weftward  of  them. 
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travelling  in  America  without  a Co?npanion 
not  pleafant. — Meet  two  Englijh  Gentlemen  ^ 
— Set  out  together  for  Cajiada. — Defcription 
of  the  Country  between  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  — BrifoL  — tre?2ton, — Princeton,— 
College  there, — Sojne  Account  of  it, — Brunf 
wick, — Pofaik  Waterfall, — -Copper  Mine, — 
Singular  Difcovery  thereof, — New  York. — • 
Defcription  of the  City, — Charadler  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Inhabitants, — Leave  it  abruptly 
on  Account  of  the  Fevers, — Paf'age  up  North 
River  from  New  York  to  Albany, — Great 
Beauty  of  the  North  River, — Wfi  Point, — 
Highlcmds, — Gufis  of  Wind  common  in  pajfing 
them, — Albany, — Defcription  of  the  City  and 
Inhabitants, — Celebratmi  of  the  \th  of  fuly, 
— Anniverfary  of  American  Independaice, 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Albany,  July. 

J Was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Philadelphia 
for  New  York,  intending  from  thence  to 
proceed  to  Canada,  when  chance  brought  me 
into  the  company  of  two  young  gentlemen 
from  England,  each  of  whom  was  feparately 
preparing  to  fet  off  on  a fimilar  excurfion., 
A rational  and  agreeable  companion,  to  whom 
you  might  communicate  the  refult  of  your 
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obfervations,  and  with  whom  you  might  in- 
terchange fentiments  on  all  occafions,  could 
not  but  be  deemed  a pleafing  acquifition,  I 
Ihould  imagine,  by  a perfon  on  a journey 
through  a foreign  land.  Were  any  one  to 
be  found,  however,  of  a different  opinion,  I 
fhould  venture  to  affirm,  that  ere  he  travelled 
far  through  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  there  are  fo  few  inhabitants  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  country ; where, 
in  going  from  one  town  to  another,  it  is  fre- 
quently neceffary  to  pafs  for  many  miles  to- 
gether through  dreary  woods ; and  where, 
even  in  the  towns,  a few  of  thofe  fea-ports 
indeed  excepted  Vv^hich  are  open  to  the  At- 
lantic, there  is  fuch  famenefs  in  the  cuftoms, 
manners,  and  converfation  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  fo  little  amongft  them  that  interefts  either 
the  head  or  the  heart ; he  would  not  only  be 
induced  to  think  that  a companion  mu  ft  add 
to  the  pleafure  of  a journey,  but  Vv^ere  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  prevent  its  appearing  infipid, 
and  at  times  highly  irkfome  to  him. 

For  my  own  part,  I had  fully  determined 
in  my  own  mind,  upon  returning  from  my  tour 
beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  never  again  to 
fet  out  on  a journey  alone  through  any  part  of 
America,  if  I could  poffibly  procure  an  agree- 
able companion.  The  gentlemen  I met  with 
had,  as  well  as  myfelf,  travelled  widely  through 
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different  parts  of  the  United  States,and,formed 
nearly  the  fame  refolutioni  we  accordingly 
agreed  to  go  forward  to  Canada  together,  and 
having  engaged  a carriage  for  ourfelves  as  far 
as  New  York,  we  quitted  the  clofe  and  difa- 
greeable  city  of  Phiiadelphia  on  the  twentieth 
of  June. 

The  road,  for  the  fird  twenty-five  miles, 
runs  very  near  the  River  Delaware,  which 
appears  to  great  advantage  through  openings 
in  the  woods  that  are  fcattered  along  its  fhores. 
From  the  town  of  Briftol  in  particular, 
which  ftands  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  banks, 
twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia,  it  is  feen 
in  a rrioft  pleafing  point  of  view.  The  river, 
here  about  one  mile  wide,  winds  rnajefd- 
cally  round  the  point  whereon  the  town  is 
built,  and  for  many  miles^  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  it  may  be  traced  through  a rich 
country,  flowing  gently  along : in  general  it 
is  covered  with  innumerable  little  floops  and 
fcliooners.  Oppofite  to  Briftol  ftands  the  city 
of  Burlington,  one  of  the  largeft  in  New  Jer- 
fey,  built  partly  upon  an  ifland  and  partly  on 
the  main  fhore.  It  makes  a good  appearance, 
and  adds  confiderably  to  the  beauty  of  the 
profpedt  from  Briftol. 

Ten  miles  farther  on,  oppofite  to  Trenton, 
which  ftands  at  the  head  of  the  ftoop  navi- 
gation, you  crofs  the  river.  The  falls  or  ra- 
.9  pids. 
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pids,  that  prevent  boats  from  afcending  any 
higher,  appear  in  full  view  as  you  pafs,  but 
their  profpcdl  is  in  no  way  pleafing ; beyond 
them,  the  navigation  may  be  purfued  for 
upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  in  fmall  boats. 
Trenton  is  the  capital  of  New  Jerfey,  and 
contains  about  two  hundred  houfes,  together 
with  four  churches.  The  ftreets  are  com- 
modious, and  the  houfes  neatly  built.  The 
flate-houfe,  in  which  congrefs  met  for  fome 
time  during  the  war,  is  a heavy  clumfy  edifice. 

Twelve  miles  from  Trenton,  ftands  Princ.e- 
ton,  a neat  town,  containing  about  eighty  dwel- 
lings in  one  long  ftreet.  Here  is  a large  col- 
lege, held  in  much  repute  by  the  neighbouring 
fcates.  The  number  of  ftudents  amounts  to 
upwards  of  feventy  ; from  their  appearance, 
however,  and  the  courfe  of  fcudies  they  feem 
to  be  engaged  in,  like  all  the  other  American 
colleges  I ever  fav/,  it  better  deferves  the  title 
of  a grammar  fchool  than  a college.  The 
library, which  we  were  fhewn,  is  moft  wretched, 
confifring,  for  the  moft  part,  of  old  theolo-- 
gical  books,  not  even  arranged  wdtli  any  regu- 
larity. An  orrery,  contrived  by  Mr.  Rit- 
tenhoufe,  whofe  talents  are  fo  much  boafted 
of  by  his  countrymen,  Hands  at  one  end  of 
the  apartment,  but  it  is  quite  out  of  repair,  as 
well  as  a few  detached  parts  of  a philofophical 
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apparatus,  enclofed  in  the  fame  glafs  cafe.  At 
the  oppofite  end  of  the  room,  are  two  fmall 
cupboards,  which  are  fliewn  as  the  mufeum. 
Thefe  contain  a couple  of  fmall  fluffed  alli- 
gators, and  a few  fingular  fifhes,  in  a miferable 
ftate  of  prefervation,  the  fkins  of  them  being 
tattered  in  innumerable  places,  from  their 
being  repeatedly  toffed  about.  The  building 
is  very  plain,  and  of  flone;  it  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  in  front,  and  four  flories  high. 

The  next  flage  from  Princeton  is  Brunf- 
wick,  containing  about  two  hundred  houfes ; 
there  is  nothing  very  deferving  of  attention 
in  it,  excepting  it  be  the  very  neat  and  com- 
modious wooden  bridge  that  has  been  throwm 
acrofs  the  Raritan  River,  which  is  about  two 
hundred  paces  over.  The  part  over  the  chan- 
nel is  contrived  to  draw^  up,  and  on  each  fide 
is  a footway  guarded  by  rails,  and  ornamented 
with  lamps.  Elizabeth  Town  and  Newark, 
which  you  afterwards  pafs  through  in  fuccef- 
fion,  are  both  of  them  cheerful  lively  looking 
places : neither  of  them  is  paved.  Newark  is 
built  in  a flraggling  manner,  and  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a large  Englifli  vil- 
lage : there  is  agreeable  fociety  in  this  town. 
Thefe  two  towns  are  only  eight  miles  apart, 
and  each  of  them  has  one  or  two  excellent 
churches,  whofe  tall  fpires  appear  very  beau- 
tiful 
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tiful  as  you  approach  at  a diftance,  peeping 
up  above  the  woods  by  which  they  are  en- 
circled. 

The  ftate  of  New  Jerfey,  meafured  from 
north  to  fouth,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fixty 
miles  in  length  ; it  varies  in  breadth  from  forty 
to  eighty  miles.  The  northern  part  of  it  is 
crofTed  by  the  blue  ridge  of  mountains,  running 
through  Pennfylvania ; and  ihooting  off  in 
different  diredlions  from  this  ridge,  there  are 
feveral  other  fmall  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  fouthern  part  of  the  ftate,  on 
the  contrary,  which  lies  towards  the  fea,  is 
extremely  flat  and  fandy;  it  is  covered  for 
miles  together  with  pine  trees  alone,  ufually 
called  pine  barrens,  and  is  very  little  cultivated. 
The  middle  part,  which  is  crofted  in  going 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  abounds 
with  extenfive  trafls  of  good  land ; the  foil 
varies,  however,  confiderably,  in  fome  places 
being  fandy,  in  others  ftoney,  and  in  others 
confifting  of  a rich  brown  mould.  This  part 
of  the  ftate,  as  far  as  Newark,  is  on  the  whole 
well  cultivated,  and  fcattered  about  in  different 
places  are  fome  excellent  farm  houfes ; a good 
deal  of  uncleared  land,  however,  ftill  remains. 
Beyond  Newark  the  country  is  extremely  flat 
and  marihy.  Between  the  town  and  the  Po- 
faick  River  there  is  one  marfh,  which  alone 
extends  upwards  of  twenty  miles,  and  is  about 
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two  miles  wide  where  you  pafs  over.it.  The 
road  is  here  formed  with  large  logs  of  wood  laid 
clofe  together,  and  on  each  fide  are  ditches  to 
keep  it  dry.  This  was  the  firfl:  place  where 
we  met  with  mufquitoes,  and  they  annoyed  us 
not  a little  in  paffing.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  fummer,  Philadelphia  is  much  in- 
felled  wdth  them  ; but  they  had  not  made 
their  appearance  when  we  left  that  city.  The 
Pofaick  River  runs  clofe  upon  the  borders  of 
this  marlh,  and  there  is  an  excellent  wooden 
bridge  acrofs  it,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  at 
New  Brunfwick  over  the  Raritan  River. 
About  fifteen  miles  above  it  there  is  a very  re- 
markable fall  in  the  river.  The  river,  at  the 
fall,  is  about  forty  yards  wide,  and  flows  with 
a gentle  current  till  it  comes  within  a few  per- 
ches of  the  edge  of  the  fall,  w^hen  it  fuddenly 
precipitates  itfelf,  in  one  entire  fheet,  over  a 
ledge  of  rocks  of  nearly  eighty  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height;  below,  it  runs  on  through  a 
chafm,  formed  of  immenfe  rocks  on  each  fide; 
they  are  higher  than  the  fall,  and  feem  to  have 
been  once  united  together. 

In  this  neighbourhood  there  is  a very  rich 
copper  mine : repeated  attempts  have  been 
made  to  work  it ; but  whether  the  price  of 
labour  be  too  great  for^fuch  an  undertaking, 
or  the  proprietors  have  not  proceeded  with 
judgment,  certain  it  is,  that  they  have  always 
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mifcarried,  and  fuftained  very  confidcrable 
Ioffes  thereby.  This  mine  was  iirfi:  difcovered 
in  1751,  by  a perfon  who,  pafiing  along  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  obferved  a blue 
flame,  about  the  fize  of  a man,  iffuing  from 
the  earth,  which  afterwards  foon  died  away : 
he  marked  the  place  with  a flake  ; and  when 
the  hill  was  opened,  feveral  large  lumps  of  vir- 
gin copper  Vv^ere  found.  The  vein  of  copper 
in  the  mine  is  faid  to  be  much  richer  now  than 
when  firft  opened. 

From  the  Pofaick  to  the  North  River  the 
country  is  hilly,  barren,  and  uninterefting,  till 
you  come  ’ very  near  the  latter,  when  a noble 
view  opens  all  at  once  of  the  city  of  New  York 
on  the  oppofite  fhore,  of  the  harbour,  and 
fl'iipping.  The  river,  which  is  very  -grand, 
can  be  traced  for  feveral  miles  above  the  city; 
the  banks  are  very  fteep  on  the  Jerfey  fide, 
and  beautifully  wooded,  the  trees  alnioft  dip- 
ping into  the  water  : numbers  of  veffels  plying 
about  in  every  part,  render  the  fcene  extremely 
fprightly  and  interefting. 

New  York  is  built  on  an  ifland  of  its  own 
name,  formed  by  the  North  and  the  Eaft 
Rivers,  and  a creek  or  inlet  connediiig  both  of 
thefe  together.  The  ifland  is  fourteen  miles 
long,  and,  on  an  average,  about  one  mile  in 
breadth;  at  its  fouthern  extremity  flands  the 
city,  which  extends  from  one  river  to  the  other. 
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The  North,  or  Hudfon  River,  is  nearly  two 
miles  wide ; the  Eaft,  or  the  North-eaft  one, 
as  it  fhould  rather  be  called,  is  not  quite  fo 
broad.  The  depth  of  water  in  each,  clofe  to 
the  city,  is  fufficient  for  the  largeft  merchant 
velTels.  The  principal  feat  of  trade,  however, 
is  on  the  Eall  River,  and  moft  of  the  velTels 
lie  there,  as  during  winter  the  navigation  of 
that  river  is  not  fo  foon  impeded  by  the  ice. 
At  this  lide  of  the  town  the  houfes  and  ftores 
are  built  as  clofely  as  poffible.  The  ftreets  are 
narrow  and  inconvenient,  and,  as  but  too  com- 
monly is  the  cafe  in  feaport  towns,  very  dirty, 
and,  confequently,  during  the  fummer  feafon, 
dreadfully  unhealthy.  It  was  in  this  part  of 
the  town  that  the  yellow  fever  raged  with  fuch 
violence  in  1795;  and  during  1796,  many  per- 
fons  that  remained  very  conftantly  there,  alfo 
fell  vidlims  to  a fever,  which,  if  not  the  yellow 
fever,  was  very  like  it.  The  ftreets  near  the 
North  River  are  much  more  airy;  but  the 
moft  agreeable  part  of  the  town  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  battery,  on  the  fouthern  point 
of  the  ifland,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers.  When  New  York  was  in  polTeffion  of 
the  Englilh,  this  battery  confifted  of  two  or 
more  tiers  of  guns,  one  above  the  other ; but 
it  is  now  cut  down,  and  affords  a moft  charm- 
ing walk,  and,  on  a fummer’s  evening,  is 
crowded  with  people,  as  it  is  open  to  the 
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breezes  from  the  fea,  which  render  it  particn- 
larly  agreeable  at  that  feafon.  There  is  a fine 
view  from  it  of  the  roads.  Long  and  Staten 
Iflands,  and  Jerfey  fhore.  At  the  time  of  high 
water,  the  fcene  is  always  inrerefling  on  account 
of  the  number  of  vefifels  failing  in  and  out  of 
port ; fuch  as  go  into  the  Eafl  River  pafs  within 
a few  yards  of  the  walls  of  the  battery. 

From  the  battery  a handfome  ftreet,  about 
feventy  feet  wide,  called  Broadway,  runs  due 
north  through  the  town  ; between  it  and  the 
North  River  run  feveral  ftreets  at  right  angles, 
as  you  pafs  which  you  catch  a view  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  boats  plying  up  and  down ; the  dillant 
fhore  of  the  river  alfo  is  feen  to  great  advan- 
tage. Had  the  flreets  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
Broadway  been  alfo  carried  down  to  the  Eafl 
River,  the  effedl  would  have  been  beautiful,  for 
Broadway  runs  along  a ridge  of  high  ground 
between  the  two  rivers ; it  would  have  con- 
tributed alfo  very  much  to  the  health  of  the 
place  ; if,  added  to  this,  a fpacious  quay  had 
been  formed  the  entire  length  of  the  city,  on 
either  fide,  inftead  of  having  the  borders  of  the 
rivers  crowded  with  confufed  heaps  of  wooden 
ftore  houfes,  built  upon  wharfs  projefting  one 
beyond  another  in  every  diredtion.  New  York 
would  have  been  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  fea- 
ports  in  the  v/orld.  All  thefea-ports  in  America 
appear  to  great  difadvantage  from  the  water, 
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when  you  approach  near  to  them,  from  the 
fhoi-es  being  crowded  in  this  manner  with  ir- 
regular maffes  of  wooden  houfes,  ftanding  as  it 
were  in  the  water.  The  federal  city,  where 
they  have  already  begun  to  eredl  the  fame  kind 
of  wooden  wharfs  and  flore-houfes  v/ithout 
any  regularity,  will  be  jiift  the  fame.  It  is 
aftonifli^g,  that  in  laying  out  that  city,  a grand 
quay  was  not  thought  of  in  the  plan  ; it  would 
certainly  have  afforded  equal,  if  not  greater 
accommodation  for  the  (hipping,  and  it  would 
have  added  w^onderfully  to  the  embellifhment 
of  the  city. 

Many  of  the  private  houfes  in  New  York 
are  very  good,  particularly  thofe  in  Broadway. 
Of  the  public  buildings,  there  are  none  which 
are  very  ftriking.  The  churches  and  houfes 
for  public  Vvmrfhip,  amount  to  no  lefs  than 
twTiity-two  ; four  of  them -are  for  PrefDyte- 
rlans,  three  for  Epifcopalians  of  the  church  of 
England,  three  for  Dutch  Reformifls,  two  for 
German  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  two  for 
(ihaakers,  two  for  Baptifts,  two  for  Methodiils, 
one  for  French  Proteifants,  one  for  Moravi- 
ans, one  for  Roman  Catholics,  and  one  for 
Jev/s. 

According  to  the  cenfus  in  2790,  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  New  York  ^vas  found  to 
be  Thirty  thoufand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  free  perfons,  and  two  thoufand  one  hiiur 
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dred  and  eighty  Haves  ^ but  at  prefent  the 
number  is  fuppofed  to-amount  at  leaft  to  forty 
thoufand.  The  inhabitants  have  long  been 
diftinguiflied  above  thofeof  ail  the  other  towns 
in  the  United  States,  except  it  be  the  people 
of  Charledon,  for  their  politenefs,  gaiety,  and 
hofpitality  ; and,  indeed,  in  thefe  points  they 
are  more  fcrikingly  fuperior  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  large  towns.  Their  public 
arnufements  confift  in  dancing  and  card  affeoi- 
blies,  and  theatrical  exhibitions ; for  the  for- 
mer, a fpacious  fuite  of  rooms  has  lately  been 
eredled.  The  theatre  is  of  wood,  and  a moft 
miferable  edifice  it  is ; but  a new  one  is  now 
building  on  a grand  fcale,  which,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  as  much  too  large  for  the  town  as  the 
other  is  too  fmalL 

Being  anxious  to  proceed  on  our  journey 
before  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced,  and 
alfo  particularly  defirous  of  quitting  New 
York  on  account  of  the  fevers,  which,  it  was 
rumoured,  were  increafing  very  faft,  we  took 
our  paffage  for  Albany,  in  one  of  the  floops 
trading  conftantly  on  the  North  River,  be- 
tween New  York  and  that  place,  and  em- 
barked on  the  fecond  day  of  July,  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Scarcely  a breath 
of  air  was  ftirring  at  the  time  ; but  the  tide 
carried  us  up  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles 
and  a half  an  hour.  The  ficy  remained  all  day 

as 
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as  ferene  as  poffible,  and  as  the  water  was 
perfeftly  fmooth,  it  reflefted  in  a moft  beauti- 
ful manner  the  images  of  the  various  objedls 
on  the  £hore,  and  of  the  numerous  velTels 
difperfed  along  the  river  at  dijfferent  dif- 
tances,  and  which  feemed  to  glide  along,  as 
it  were,  by  the  power  of  magic,  for  the  fails 
all  hung  down  loofe  and  motionlefs.  The  ' 
fun,  fetting  in  all  his  glory,  added  frefh  beau- 
ties to  this  calm  and  peaceable  fcene,and  per- 
mitted us  for  the  laft  time  to  behold  the 
diftant  fpires  of  New  York,  illumined  by  his 
parting  rays.  To  defcribe  all  the  grand  and 
beautiful  profped:s  prefented  to  the  view  on 
paffing  along  this  noble  river,  would  be  an 
endlefs  talk ; all  the  various  effedls  that  can  be 
fuppofed  to  arife  from  a happy  combination  of 
wood  and  water,  of  hill  and  dale,  are  here  feen 
in  the  greateft  perfed ion.  In  fome  places  the 
river  expands  to  the  breadth  of  five  or  fix 
miles,  in  others  it  narrows  to  that  of  a few 
hundred  yards,  and  in  various  parts  it  is  inter- 
Iperfed  with  iflands ; in  fome  places  again  its 
courfe  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  whilft  in  others  it  is  fuddenly  lofl  to  the 
view,  as  it  winds  between  its  lofty  banks  ; 
here  mountains  covered  with  rocks  and  trees 
rife  almofl;  perpendicularly  out  of  the  water ; 
there  a fine  champaign  country  prefents  itfelf, 
cultivated  to  the  very  margin  of  the  river, 

whilft 
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whilft  neat  farm  houfes  and  diftant  towns 
embellifh  the  charming  landfcapes. 

After  funfet,  a briik  wind  fprang  up,  which 
carried  us  on  at  the  rate  of  fix  or  feven  miles 
an  hour  for  a confiderable  part  of  the  night ; 
but  for  fome  hours  we  had  to  lie  at  anchor  at 
a place  where  the  navigation  of  the  river  was 
too  difficult  to  proceed  in  the  dark.  Our  floop 
was  no  more  than  feventy  tons  burthen  by 
regifter ; but  the  accommodations  £he  afforded 
were  moft  excellent,  and  far  fuperior  to  what 
might  be  expefted  on  board  fo  fmall  a veffel ; 
the  cabin  was  equally  large  with  that  in  a com- 
mon merchant  veffel  of  three  hundred  tons, 
built  for  croffing  the  ocean.  This  was  owing 
to  the  great  breadth  of  her  beam,  which  was 
no  lefs  than  twenty-two  feet  and  a half,  al- 
though her  length  was  only  fifty-five  feet.  All 
the  floops  engaged  in  this  trade  are  built  nearly 
on  the  fame  confiriKSion ; ffiort,  broad,  and 
very  fhallow,  few  of  them  draw  more  than 
five  or  fix  feet  water,  fo  that  they  are  only 
calculated  for  failing  upon  fmooth  water. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  found  ourfelves 
oppofite  to  Weft  Point,  a place  rendered  re- ' 
markable  in  hiftory  by  the  defertion  of  Gene- 
ral Arnold,  during  the  American  war,  and  the 
confequent  death  of  the  unfortunate  Major 
Andre.  The  fort  ftands  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  on 
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the  lide  of  a barren  hill ; no  human  creature 
appearing  in  it  except  the  folitary  centinel, 
who  marched  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
ramparts  overgrown  with  long  grafs,  it  had  a 
mcft  melancholy  afpedl,  that  perhaps  was 
heightened  by  the  gloominefs  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  recolleflion  of  all  the  circum- 
flances  attending  the  unhappy  fate  of  poor 
Andre. 

Near  \¥eft  Point  there  is  alfo  another  poft, 
called  Fort  Putnam,  which,  fince  the  peace, 
has  been  fufFered  to  get  very  much  out  of 
repair ; however,  fteps  are  now  taking  to  have 
it  put  in  good  order.  Suppofing  that  a rup- 
ture ihouid  ever  unfortunately  again  take  place 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  thefe  pods  would  be  of  the 
greateft  confequence,  as  ‘ they  form  a link  in 
that  chain  of  pofts  which  extend  the  wdiole 
way  along  the  navigable  waters  that  conned: 
the  Britifh  fettlements  with  New  York. 

In  this  neighbourhood  the  highlands,  as 
they  are  called,  commence,  and  extend  along 
the  river  on  each  fide  for  feveral  miles.  The 
breadth  of  the  river  is  here  confiderably  con- 
traded,  and  fuch  fudden  gufts  of  wind,  com- 
ing from  between  the  mountains,  fometimes 
blow  through  the  narrow  paffes,  that  vefiels 
frequently  have  their  topmafts  carried  away. 
The  captain  of  the  floop  v^e  were  in,  faid, 
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that  his  mainfail  was  once  blown  into  tatters 
in  an  inftaint,  and  a part  of  it  carried  on  fliore. 
When  the  flcy  is  lowering,  they  ufually  take 
in  fail  going  along  this  part  of  the  river. 

About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  of  July  we  reached  Albany,  the  place 
of  our  deftination,  one  hundred  and  lixty 
miles  diftant  from  New  York. 

Albany  is  a city,  and  contains  about  eleven 
hundred  houxes ; the  number  however  is  io- 
creafing  fafe,  particularly  fince  the  removal  of 
the  ftate  government  f-om  New  York.  In 
the  old  part  of  the  town  the  ftreets  are  very 
narrow,  and  the  houfes  are  frightful ; they  are 
all  built  in  the  old  Dutch  tafte,  with  the  gable 
end  towards  the  ftreet,  and  ornamented  cn 
the  top  with  large  iron  weather  cocks ; but  in 
that  part  v/hicli  has  been  lately  eredted,  the 
ftreets  are  commodious,  and  many  of  the 
houfes  are  handfome.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  have  the  ftreets  well  paved  and 
lighted.  Here  are  four  places  -for  public 
worfliip,  and  an  hofpitaL  Albany  is  in  fum- 
mer  time  a very  difagreeable  place  ; it  ftands 
in  a low  (ituation,  juft  on  the  margin,  of  the 
river,  which  runs  very  ilowly  here,  and.  to- 
wards the  evening  often  exhales  clouds  of  va- 
pours ; immediately  behind  the  town,  likewife, 
is  a large  fand  bank,  that  prevents  a free  cir- 
culation of  air,  while  at  the  fame  time  it 

powerfully 
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powerfully  refleds  the  rays  of  the  fun,  which 
ihines  in  full  force  upon  it  the  whole  day. 
Notwithftanding  all  this,  however,  the  cli- 
mate is  deemed  very  falubrious. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  a few  years 
ago,  were  almoft  entirely  of  Dutch  extradion; 
but  now  ftrangers  are  flocking  to  it  from  all 
quarters,  as  there  are  few  places  in  America 
more  advantageoufly  lituated  for  commerce. 
The  flourifliing  date  of  its  trade  has  already 
been  mentioned  ; it  bids  fair  to  rival  that  of 
New  York  in  procefs  of  time. 

The  fourth  of  July,  the  day  of  our  arrival 
at  Albany,  was  the  anniverfary  of  the  declara- 
tion of  American  independance,  and  on  eur 
arrival  we  were  told  that  great  preparations 
were  making  for  its  celebration  A drum 
and  trumpet,  towards  the  middle  of  the  day, 
gave  notice  of  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
joicings, and  on  walking'  to  a hill  about  a 

quarter 

♦ Our  landlord,  as  foon  as  he  found  out  who  we  were,  im- 
mediately came  to  us,  to  requeft  that  we  would  excufe  the  con- 
fufed  Rate  in  which  liis  houfe  was,  as  this  was  the  anniverfary 
day  of  **  American  Independence,”  or,  as  feme,  indeed,  more 
properly  called  it,  of  American  Repentance.”  We  were  all 
of  us  not  a little  furprifed  at  this  add  refs,  and  from  fuch  a 
perfon  ; inllances,  however,  are  not  wanting  of  people  openly 
declaring,  that  they  have  never  enjoyed  fo  much  quiet  and 
happinefs  in  their  own  homes  fince  the  revolution,  as  they  did 
when  the  dates  were  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  Amongft 
the  planters  in  Virginia,  I heard  language  of  this  fort  mere 
than  once. 
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quarter  of  a mile  from  the  town^  we  faw 
fixty  men  drawn  up,  partly  militia,  partly  vo- 
lunteers, partly  infantry,  partly  cavalry ; the 
latter  were  clothed  in  fcarlet,  and  mounted  on 
horfes  of  various  defcriptions.  About  three 
hundred  fpediators  attended.  A few  rounds 
were  fired  from  a three-pounder,  and  fome 
volleys  of  fmall  arms.  The  firing  was  finiflied 
before  one  hour  was  expired,  and  then  the 
troops  returned  to  town,  a party  of  militia 
officers  in  uniform  marching  in  the  rear,  under 
the  fhade  of  umbrellas,  as  the  day  was  ex- 
ceffively  hot.  Having  reached  town,  the 
whole  body  immediately  difperfed.  The  vo- 
lunteers and  militia  officers  afterwards  dined 
together;  and  fo  ended  the  rejoicings  of  the 
day  3 no  public  ball,  no  general  entertainment 
was  there  of  any  defcripdon.  A day  ftill  freffi 
in  the  memory  of  every  American,  and  which 
appears  fo  glorious  in  the  annals  of  their 
country,  would,  it  might  be  expeded,  have 
called  forth  more  brilliant  and  more  general 
rejoicings;  but  the  downright  phlegmatic 
people  in  this  neighbourhood,  intent  upon 
making  money,  and  enjoying  the  folid  ad- 
vantages of  the  revolution,  are  but  little  dif- 
pofed  to  wafte  their  time  in  what  they  con- 
fidcr  idie  demonftrations  of  joy. 
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Departure  from  Albany. — Difficulty  of  hiring 
a Carriage. — Arrival  at  Cohoz. — Defcription 
of  the  curious  Fall  there  of  the  Mohawk 
River, — Still-water,  — Saratoga. — Few  of 
the  Works  remaining  there. — Singular  Mine- 
ral Springs  near  Saratoga. — Fort  Edward, 
— 'Mifs  M^Crea  cruelly  murdered  there  by 
Indiajis, — Fort  Ann,  wretched  Road  thither. 
— Some  Obfervations  on  the  American  Woods, 
— Horfes  jaded. — Difficulty  of  getting  for- 
ward.— Arrive  at  Skenef borough. — Dread- 
fully infefed  by  Mufquitoes.' — Particular  De- 
fcription of  that  Infedi.  — Great  Danger 
enfues  fotne times  from  their  Bite.  — B ji 
Remedy. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Skenefborough,  J uly. 

remained  in  Albany  for  a few  days, 
and  then  fet  off  for  Skene  (borough, 
upon  Lake  Champlain,  in  a carriage  hired 
for  the  purpofe.  The  hiring  of  this  vehicle 
was  a matter  attended  with  fome  trouble,  and 
detained  us  longer  in  the  town  than  we  wiflied 
to  ilay.  There  were  only  two  carriages  to  be 
had  in  the  v/hole  place,  and  the  owners  having 
an  underidanding  with  each  other,  and  think- 
ing 
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ing  that  we  fhould  be  forced  to  give  whatever 
price  they  alked,  pofitively  refufed  to  let  us 
have  either  of  them  for  lefs  than  feventy  dol- 
lars, equal  to  fifteen  guineas.  We  on  our  part 
as  pofitively  refufed  to  comply  with  a demand 
which  we  knew  to  be  exorbitant,  and  refolved 
to  wait  patiently  in  Albany  for  fome  other 
conveyance,  rather  than  fubmit  to  fuch  an 
impofition.  The  fellows  held  out  for  two 
days,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  one  of  them 
came  to  tell  us  we  might  have  his  carriage  for 
half  the  price,  and  accordingly  we  took  it. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  fet  off,  and  in 
about  tv/o  hours  arrived  at  the  fmall  village  of 
Cohoz,  clofe  to  which  is  the  remarkable  Fall 
in  the  Mohawk  River.  This  river  takes  its 
rife  to  the  north-eafi:  of  Lake  Oneida,  and 
after  a courfe  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
difembogues  into  the  Hudfon  or  North  River, 
about  ten  miles  above  Albany.  The  Cohoz 
Fall  is  about  three  miles  diflant  from  its  mouth. 
The  breadth  of  the  river  is  three  hundred 
yards  ; a ledge  of  rocks  extends  quite  acrofs, 
and  from  the  top  of  them  the  water  falls  about 
fifty  feet  perpendicular ; the  line  of  the  Fall 
from  one  fide  ^of  the  river  to  the  other  is 
nearly  ftraight.  The  appearance  of  this  Fall 
varies  very  much,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  j when  the  river  is  full,  the  water  de- 
fcends  in  an  unbroken  Iheet  from  one  bank 
T 2-  to 
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to  the  other>  whilft  at  other  times  the  greater 
part  of  the  rocks  are  left  uncovered.  The 
rocks  are  of  a remarkable  dark  colour,  and  fo 
alfo  is  the  earth  in  the  banks,  v^hich  rife  to  a 
great  height  on  either  fide.  There  is  a very 
pleafing  view  of  this  catarad:  as  you  pafs  over 
the  bridge  acrofs  the  river, about  three  quartern 
of  a mile  lower  down. 

From  hence  we  proceeded  along  the  banks 
of  the  Hudfon  River,  through  the  town  of 
Stillwater,  which  receives  its  name  from  the 
uncommon  ftillnefs  of  the  river  oppofite  to  it, 
and  late  in  the  evening  reached  Saratoga, 
thirty-five  miles  from  Albany.  This  place 
contains  about  forty  houfes,  and  a Dutch  re- 
formed church,  but  they  are  fo  fcattered  about 
that  it  has  not  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  a 
town. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  upon  the  borders  of 
a rnarfh,  are  feveral  very  remarkable  mineral 
fprings ; one  of  them,  in  the  crater  of  a rock, 
of  a pyramidical  form,about  live  feet  in  height, 
is  particularly  curious.  This  rock  feems  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  petrifadlion  of  the 
water:  all  the  other  fprings  are  likewife  fur- 
rounded  with  petrifaftions  of  the  fame  kind. 
The  water  in  the  principal  fpring,  except  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fummer,  when  it  regu- 
larly overflows,  remains  about  eight  inches 
below  the  rim  of  die  crater,  and  bubbles  up 
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as  if  boiling.  The  crater  is  nine  inches  in 
diameter.  The  various  properties  of  the  water 
have  not  been  yet  afcertained  with  any  great 
accuracy ; but  it  is  faid  to  be  impregnated 
with  a foffile  acid  and  Jome  faline  fubftance  $ 
there  is  alfo  a great  portion  of  fixed  air  in  it. 
An  opportunity  is  here  afforded  for  making 
fome  curious  experiments. 

If  animals  be  put  down  into  the  crater, 
they  will  be  immediately  fuffocated ; but  if 
not  kept  there  too  long,  they  recover  again 
upon  being  brought  into  the  open  air. 

If  a lighted  candle  be  put  down,  the  flame 
will  be  extinguifhed  in  an  inftant,  and  not 
even  the  fmallefl:  fpark  left  in  the  wick. 

If  the  water  immediately  taken  from  the 
ipring  be  put  into  a bottle,  clofely  corked,  and 
then  fhaken,  either  the  cork  will  be  forced 
out  with  an  explofion,  or  the  bottle  will  be 
broken ; but  if  left  in  an  open  veffel,  it  becomes 
vapid  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour.  The  water 
is  very  pungent  to  the  tafte,  and  ads  as  a 
cathartic  on  fome  people,  as  an  emetic  on 
others. 

Of  the  works  thrown  up  at  Saratoga  by 
the  Britifli  and  American  armies  during  the 
war,  there  are  now  fcarcely  any  remains.  The 
country  round  about  is  well  cultivated,  and  the 
trenches  have  been  moflly  levelled  by  the 
plough.  We  here  croffed  the  Hudfon  River, 
T 3 and 
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and  proceeded  along  its  eaftern  fhore  as  far  as 
Fort  Edward,  where  it  is  loft  to  the  view,  for 
the  road  ftill  runs  on  towards  the  north,  whilft 
the  river  takes  a fudden  bend  to  the  weft. 

Fort  Edward  was  difmantled  prior  to  the 
late  American  war;  but  the  oppofite  armies, 
during  that  unhappy  conteft,  were  both  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Many  of  the  people, 
whom  we  found  living  here,  had  ferved  as 
foldiers  in  the  army,  and  told  us  a number  of 
interefting  particulars  relative  to  feveral  events 
which  happened  in  this  quarter.  The  landlord 
of  the  tavern  wdiere  we  ftopped,  for  one,  re- 
lated all  the  circumftances  attending  Mifs 
M‘Crea’s  death,  and  pointed  out  on  a hill,  not 
far  from,  the  houfe,  the  very  fpot  where  (he 
was  murdered  by  the  Indians,  and  the  place 
of  her  Interment.  This  beautiful  young  lady 
had  been  engaged  to  an  officer  in  General 
Burgoyne’s  army,  who,  anxious  for  her  fafcty, 
as  there  were  feveral  marauding  parties  going 
about  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  lived, 
fent  a party  of  trufty  Indians  to  efcort  her  to 
the  camp.  Thefe  Indians  had  partly  executed 
their  commiffion,  and  were  approaching  with 
their  charge  in  fight  of  the  Britiih  camp, 
when  they  were  met  by  another  fet  of  Indians 
belonging  to  a different  tribe,  that  was  alfo 
attending  the  Britifti  army  at  this  time.  In 
a few  minutes  it  became  a matter  of  difpute 

between 
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l>etween  them,  which  (hould  have  the  honour 
of  conducting  her  to  the  camp  5 from  words 
they  came  to  Hows,  and  blood  was  on  the 
point  of  being  drawn,  when  one  of  their  chiefs, 
to  fettle  the  matter  without  farther  mifchief, 
went  up  to  Mifs  M‘Crea,  and  killed  her  on 
the  fpot  with  a blow  of  his  tomahawk.  The 
object  of  contention  being  thus  removed,  the 
Indians  returned  quietly  to  the  camp.  The 
enormity  of  the  crime,  however,  was  too  great 
not  to  attract  public  notice,  and  it  turned  the 
minds  of  every  perfon  againft  the  Indians, 
who  had  not  before  witneffed  their  ferocity  on 
occahons  equally  Shocking  to  humanity.  The 
impolicy  of  employing  fuch  barbarians  was 
now  ftrongly  reprobated,  and  in  a Ihort  time 
afterwards  moft  of  them  were  difmiffed  from 
our  army. 

Fort  Edward  ftands  near  the  river.  The 
town  of  the  fame  name,  is  at  the  diftance  of 
one  or  two  hundred  yards  from  it,  and  con- 
tains about  twenty  houfes.  Thus  far  we  had 
got  on  tolerably  well^  hut  from  hence  to 
Fort  Anne,  which  was  alfo  difmantled  prior 
to  the  late  war,  the  road  is  moft  wretched, 
particularly  over  a long  caufeway  between  the 
two  forts,  formed  originally  for  the  tranfport- 
ing  of  cannon,  the  foil  here  being  extremely 
moift  and  heavy.  The  caufeway  confifts  of 
large  trees  laid  fide  by  fide  tranfverfely,  fome 
T4  of 
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of  which  having  decayed,  great  intervals  are 
left,  wherein  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  were 
fometimes  locked  fo  faft  that  the  horfes  alone 
could  not  poffibly  extricate  them.  To  have 
remained  in  the  carriage  over  this  part  of  the 
road  would  really  have  been  a fevere  punifh- 
ment ; for  although  boafted  of  as  being  the 
very  befl  in  Albany,  it  had  no  fort  of  Tprings, 
and  was  in  fad:  little  better  than  a common 
waggon  5 we  therefore  alighted,  took  our  guns, 
and  amufed  ourfelves  with  Ihooting  as  we 
walked  along  through  the  woods*  The  woods 
here  had  a much  more  majeftic  appearance 
than  any  that  we  had  before  met  with  on  our 
way  from  Philadelphia;  this,  however,  was 
owing  more  to  the  great  height  than  to  the 
thicknefs  of  the  trees,  for  I could  not  fee  one 
that  appeared  more  than  thirty  inches  in  dia- 
meter ; indeed,  in  general,  the  girt  of  the  trees 
in  the  woods  of  America  is  but  very  fmall  in 
proportion  to  their  height,  and  trifling  in  com- 
parifon  of  that  of  the  foreft  trees  in  Great 
Britain.  The  thickeft  tree  I ever  faw  in  the 
country  was  a fycamore,  which  grew  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  juft  at  its 
jundion  with  the  Patowmac,  in  a bed  of  rich 
earth,  clofe  to  the  water  ; yet  this  tree  was  no 
more  than  about  four  feet  four  inches  in  dia* 
meter.  On  the  low  grounds  in  Kentucky, 
and  on  fome  of  the  bottoms  in  the  weftern 

territory. 
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territory,  it  is  faid  that  trees  are  commonly  to 
be  met  with  feven  and  eight  feet  in  diameter. 
Where  this  is  the  cafe,  the  trees  mull  certainly 
grow  much  farther  apart  than  they  do  in  the 
woods  in  the  middle  Hates,  towards  the  At- 
lantic, for  there  they  fpring  up  fo  very  clofe 
to  each  other,  that  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible 
for  them  to  attain  to  a great  diameter. 

The  woods  here  were  compofed  chiefly  of 
oaks  hiccory,  hemlock,  and  beech  trees, 
intermixed  with  which  appeared  great  num- 
bers of  the  fmooth  bark  or  Weymouth  pines  > 
as  they  are  called,  that  feem  almoft  peculiar 
to  this  part  of  the  country.  A profufion  of 
wild  rafpberries  were  growing  in  the  woods 
here,  really  of  a very  good  flavour : they  are 
commonly  found  in  the  woods  to  the  north- 
ward of  this ; in  Canada  they  abound  every 
where. 

Beyond  Fort  Anne,  which  is  lituated  at  the 
diftance  of  eight  miles  from  Fort  Edward, 
the  roads  being  better,  we  once  more  mounted 
into  our  vehicle ; but  the  miferable  horfes, 
quite  jaded,  now  made  a dead  flop ; in  vain 
the  driver  bawled,  and  ftamped,  and  fwore  ; 
his  whip  had  been  previoufly  worn  out  fome 
hours,  owing  to  the  frequent  ufe  he  had 
made  of  it,  and  the  animals  no  longer  feeling 

its 

* There  are  upwards  of  twenty  different  kinds  of  oaks  in 
Americai 
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its  heavy  lafli,  feemed  as  determined  as  the 
jnules  of  the  abbefs  of  Andouillets  to  go  no 
farther.  In  this  fituation  we  could  not  help 
bantering  the  fellow  upon  the  excellence  of 
his  cattle,  which  he  had  boafted  fo  much  of  at 
fetting  out,  and  he  was  ready  to  cry  with  vexa- 
tion at  what  we  faid ; but  having  accidentally 
mentioned  the  fiim  we  had  paid  for  the  car- 
riage, his  paffion  could  no  longer  be  reftrained, 
and  it  broke  forth  in  ail  its  fury.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  v/as  the  owner  of  two  of  the 
horfes,  and  for  the  ufe  of  them,  and  for  driv- 
ing the  carriage,  was  to  have  had  one  half  of 
the  hire  ; but  the  man  whom  he  had  agreed 
with,  and  paid  at  Albany,  had  given  him  only 
ten  dollars  as  his  moiety,  affuring  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  it  was  exadlly  the  half  of 
what  we  had  given,  although  in  reality  it  fell 
lliort  of  the  fum  by  feven  dollars  and  a half. 
Thus  cheated  by  his  companion,  and  left  in 
the  lurch  by  his  horfes,  he  vowed  vengeance 
againft  him  on  his  return  ; but  as  proteftations 
of  this  nature  would  not  bring  us  any  fooner 
to  our  journey’s  end,  and  as  it  was  neceifary 
that  fomething  fhould  be  immediately  done,  if 
we  did  not  wifh  to  remain  all  night  in  the 
woods,  we  fuggefted  the  idea,  in  the  mean 
time,  of  his  conducing  the  foremoft  horfes  as 
poftillion,  whilft  one  of  our  fervants  fhould 
•drive  the  pair  next  to  the  wheel.  This  plan 

was 
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was  aot  ftarted  with  any  degree  of  feriouf- 
nefs,  for  we  could  not  have  fuppofed  that  a 
tall  meagre  fellow,  upwards  of  lix  feet  high, 
and  clad  in  a pair  of  thin  nankeen  breeches, 
would  very  readily  beftride  the  raw  boned 
back  of  a horfe,  covered  with  the  profufe  ex- 
udations which  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  labour  of  the  animal  had  gone 
through,  neceflarily  excited.  As  much  tired, 
however,  of  our  pleafantries  as  we  were  of 
his  vehicle,  and  thinking  of  nothing,  I believe, 
but  how  he  could  beft  get  rid  of  us,  he  eagerly 
embraced  the  propofal,  and  accordingly,  hav- 
ing furnhhed  himfelf  with  a fwitch  from  the 
adjoining  thicket,  he  mounted  his  harneffed 
Rofinante.  In  this  ftyle  we  proceeded ; but 
more  than  once  did  our  gigantic  poftillion  turn 
round  to  bemoan  the  forry  choice  he  had 
made ; as  often  did  we  urge  the  neceffity  of 
getting  out  of  the  woods  ^ he  could  make  no 
anfwer;  fo  jogging  flowly  along,  we  at  laft 
reached  the  little  town  of  Skeneifborough, 
much  to  the  amufement  of  every  one  who 
beheld  our  equipage,  and  much  to  our  own 
fatisfaftion ; for,  owing  to  the  various  acci- 
dents we  had  met  with,  fuch  as  traces  break- 
ing, bridles  flipping  off  the  heads  of  the 
horfes,  and  the  noble  horfes  themfelves  fome-* 
times  flipping  down,  &c.  &c.  we  had  been 

no 
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no  lefs  than  five  hours  in  travelling  the  laft 
twelve  miles. 

Skenefborough  ftands  juft  above  the  junc^ 
tion  of  Wood  Creek  with  South  River,  as  it 
is  called  in  the  beft  maps,  but  which,  by  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  confidered  as 
a part  of  Lake  Champlain.  At  prefent  there 
are  only  about  twelve  houfes  in  the  place ; 
but  if  the  navigation  of  Wood  Creek  is  ever 
opened,  fo  as  to  conned:.  Lake  Champlain 
with  the  North  River,  a fcheme  which  has 
already  been  ferioufly  thought  of,  it  will, 
doubtlefs,  foon  become  a trading  town  of  con- 
fiderable  importance,  as  all  the  various  pro- 
dudions  of  the  fliores  of  the  lake  will  then 
be  colleded  there  for  the  New  York  and  Al- 
bany markets.  Notwithftanding  all  the  dif- 
advantages  of  a land  carriage  of  forty  miles 
to  the  North  River,  a fmall  portion  of  flour 
and  pot-afli,  the  ftaple  commodities  of  the 
ftate  of  New  York,  is  already  fent  to  Skenef- 
borough  from  different  parts  of  the  lake,  to 
be  forwarded  to  Albany.  A confiderable  trade 
alfo  is  carried  on  through  this  place,  and  over 
Lake  Champlain,  between  New  York  and  Ca- 
nady. Furs  and  horfes  principally  are  fent 
from  Canada,  and  in  return  they  get  Eaft  In- 
dian goods  and  various  manufadures.  Lake 
Champlain  opens  a very  ready  communica- 
I tion 
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tion  between  New  York  and  the  country  bor-* 
dering  on  the  St.  Lawrence  s it  is  emphatically 
called  by  the  Indians,  Caniad- — Eri  Guarunte, 
the  mouth  or  door  of  the  country. 

Skenefboroagh  is  moft  dreadfully  infefted 
with  mufquitoe.s ; fo  many  of  them  attacked 
us  the  firft  night  of  our  fleeping  there,  that 
when  we  arofe  in  the  morning  our  faces  and 
hands  were  covered  all  over  with  large  puf- 
tules,  precifely  like  thofe  of  a perfon  in  the 
fmall  pox.  This  happened  too,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  the  people  of  the  houfe,  before  we 
went  to  bed,  had  taken  all  the  pains  poffible  to 
clear  the  room  of  them,  by  fumigating  it  with 
the  fmoke  of  green  wood,  and  afterwards  fe- 
curing  the  windows  with  gauze  blinds  s and 
even  on  the  fecond  night,  although  we  de- 
ftroyed  many  dozens  of  them  on  the  walls, 
after  a limilar  fumigation  had  been  made,  yet 
we  fuffered  nearly  as  much.  Thefe  infedts 
were  of  a much  larger  fize  than  any  I ever 
faw  elfewhere,  and  their  bite  was  uncommonly 
venomous.  General  Wafhington  told  me,, 
that  he  never  was  fo  much  annoyed  by  muf- 
quitoes  in  any  part  of  America  as  in  Skenefbo- 
rough,  for  that  they  ufed  to  bite  through  the 
thickeft  boot.  The  lituation  of  the  place  is 
indeed  peculiarly  favourable  for  them,  being 
juft  on  the  margin  of  a piece  of  water,  al« 
moft  ftagnant,  and  (haded  with  thick  w^oods. 

The 
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The  mufquito  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the 
common  gnat  in  England,  and  refembles  it 
very  clofely  both  in  fize  and  ihape.  Like 
the  gnat,  it  lays  its  eggs  on  the  furface  of 
the  water,  where  they  are  hatched  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  days,  unlcfs  the  water  is 
agitated,  in  which  lall  cafe  they  are  all  de- 
ftroyed.  From  the  egg  is  produced  a grub, 
which  changes  to  a chryfalis,  and  afterwards 
to  a mufquito ; this  laft  change  takes  place  on 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  if  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  infed:  firft  fpreads  its  wings  the 
water  is  not  perfedly  ftill  and  the  air  calm, 
it  will  be  inevitably  deftroyed ; at  thofe  parts 
of  the  lake,  therefore,  which  are  moft  ex- 
pofed,  and  where  the  water  is  often  agitated, 
no  fuch  thing  as  a mufquito  is  ever  feen ; 
neither  are  they  ever  found  along  a large  and 
rapid  river,  where  the  fliores  are  lofty  and 
dry  ; but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  marfhes, 
low  grounds,  and  ftagnant  waters,  they  always 
abound.  Mufquitoes  appear  to  be  particularly 
fond  of  the  frefli  blood  of  Europeans,  who  al- 
ways fuffer  much  more  the  firft  year  of  their 
arrival  in  America  than  they  do  afterwards.. 
The  people  of  the  country  feem  quite  to  dif- 
regard  their  attacks.  Wherever  they  fix  their 
fting,  a little  tumor  or  puftule  ufually  arifes, 
fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  fermentation, 
when  mixed  with  the  blood,  of  a fmall  quan- 
tity 
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tity  of  liquor  which  the  infedl  always  in- 
jects into  the  wound  it  makes  with  its  fpi- 
cula,  as  may  be  feen  through  a microfcopey 
and  which  it  probably  does  to  render  the 
blood  more  fluid.  The  difagreeable  itching 
this  excites,  is  mofl  efFedually  allayed  by  the 
application  of  volatile  alkali ; or  if  the  part 
newly  flung  be  fcratched  and  immediately 
bathed  in  cold  water,  that  alfo  affords  confider- 
able  relief ; but  after  the  venom  has  been  | 
lodged  for  any  time,  fcratching  only  increafes 
the  itching,  and  it  may  he  attended  with  great 
danger.  Repeated  inftances  have  occurred  of 
people  having  been  laid  up  for  months,  and 
narrowly  efcaping  the  fcfs  of  a limb,  from 
imprudently  rubbing  a part  which  had  been 
bitten  for  a long  time.  jGreat  eafe  is  alfo  de- 
jdved  from  opening  the  puftules  on  the  fecond 
day  with  a lancet,  and  letting  out  the  blood 
and  watery  matter. 
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Embark  on  Lake  Champlain. — Difficulty  of 
procuring  Provffions  at  Farms  bordering  upon 
it,  — Eiconderoga, — Crown  Point. — Great 
Beauty  of  the  Scenery.—  General  Defcription 
of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  adjace?2t  Country. 
Captain  Lhomas  and  his  Indians  arrive  at 
Crown  Point. — CharaPler  of  Thomas. — 
Reach  St.  fohns — Defcription  of  that  Place. 
— Great  Difference  obfervable  in  the  Face  of 
the  Country  y Inhabit  ants  y &c.  in  Canada  and 
in  the  States. — Chambly  Caflle.' — Calajhes — 
Bons  Dieux. — Town  of  La  Prarie. — Great 
Rapidity  of  the  River  Saint  Lawrence. — 
Crofs  to  Montreal. — Aflonifment  on  feeing 
large  Ships  at  Montreal. — Great  Depth  of  the 
River. 


Montreal,  July. 

gHORTLY  after  our  arrival  in  Skenefbo- 
rough,  we  hired  a fmall  boat  of  about  ten 
tons  for  the  purpofe  of  eroding  Lake  Cham- 
plain. It  was  our  widi  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage  immediately  ^ but  the  owner  of  the 
boat  afferting  that  it  was  impoffible  to  go  out 
with  the  wind  then  blowing,  we  were  for 
three  days  detained  in  Skenefborough,  a deli- 
cious feaft  for  the  hungry  mufquitoes.  The 

wind 
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t^/ind  fhifted  again  and  again,  ftill  it  was  not 
fair  in  the  opinion  of  our  boatman.  At  laft, 
being  moft  heartily  tired  of  our  quarters,  and 
fjfpedring  that  he  did  not  underftand  his  bii- 
linefs  as  well  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  we  re- 
folved  not  to  abide  by  his  opinion  any  longer, 
but  to  make  an  attempt  at  beating  out ; and 
we  had  great  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  having 
done  fo,  as  we  arrived  in  Canada  three  days 
before  any  of  the  other  boats,  that  did  not  ven- 
ture to  move  till  the  wind  was  quite  aft. 

We  fet  off  about  one  o’clock ; but  from  the 
channel  being  very  narrow,  it  was  impofiible 
to  make  much  way  by  tacking.  We  got  no 
farther  than  fix  miles  before  fun-fet.  We  then 
Hopped,  and'having  landed,  walked  up  to  fome 
farm  houfes,  which  appeared  at  a difiance,  on 
the  Vermont  fliore,  to  procure  proviiions ; for 
the  boatman  had  told  us  it  was  quite  unne- 
ceiTary  to  take  in  any  at  Skenelborongh,  as 
there  were  excellent  houfes  clofe  to  the  fhore 
the  whole  way,  where  we  could  get  whatever 
we  wifiied.  At  the  firll  we  went  to,  which 
was  a comfortable  log-houfe,  neither  bread, 
nor  meat,  nor  milk,  nor  eggs,  were  to  be  had; 
the  houfe  was  crowded  with  children  of  all 
ages,  and  the  people,  I fuppofe,  thought  they 
had  but  little  enough  for  themfelves.  At  a 
fecond  houfe,  we  found  a venerable  old  man  at 
the  door,  reading  a news- paper,  who  civilly 
VoL,  I.  U offered 
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offered  it  to  us  for  our  perufal,  and  began  to 
talk  upon  the  politics  of  the  day ; we  thanked 
him  for  his  offer,  and  gave  him  to  underftand, 
af  the  fame  time,  that  a loaf  would  be  much 
more  acceptable.  Bread  there  was  none  ; we 
got  a new  Vermont  cheefe,  however.  A third 
houfe  now  remained  in  fight,  and  we  made  a 
third  attempt  at  procuring  fomething  to  eat. 
This  one  was  nearly  half  a mile  off,  but,  alas ! 
it  afforded  ffill  lefs  than  the  laft  ^ the  people 
Ivad  nothing  to  difpofe  of  but  a little  milk. 
With  the  milk  and  the  cheefe,  therefore,  we 
returned  to  our  boat,,  and  adding  thereto  fome 
bifcuits  and  wine,  which  we  had  luckily  on 
board,  the  whole  afforded  us  a frugal  repaft. 

The  people  at  the  American  farm  houfes 
will  cheerfully  lie  three  in  a bed,  rather  than 
fuffer  a ftranger  to  go  away  who  comes  to  feek 
for  a lodging.  As  all  thefe  houfes,  however, 
which  wc  had  vifited,  were  crowded  with  in- 
habitants, we  fell  no  great  inclination  to  afk 
for  accommodation  at  any  of  them,  but  deter- 
mined to  deep  on  board  our  little  veiTel.  We 
accordingly  moored  her  at  a convenient  part 
of  the  (Bore,  and  each  of  us  having  wrapped 
himfelf  up  in  a blanket,  which  we  had  been 
warned  to  provide  on  leaving  New  York,  we 
laid  ourfelves  down  to  deep.  The  boat  was 
decked  two  thirds  of  her  length  forward,  and 
had  a commodious  hold ; we  gave  the  pre- 
ference. 
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ference,  however,  becaufe  more  airy,  to  the 
cabin  or  after  part,  fitted  up  with  benches,  and 
covered  with  a wooden  awning,  under  which 
a man  could  juft  fit  upright,  provided  he  was 
not  very  tall.  The  benches,  which  went 
lengthwife,  accommodated  two  of  us ; and  the 
third  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  cabin 
floor ; but  a blanket  and  a bare  board,  out  of 
the  way  of  mufquitoes,  were  luxuries  after 
our  accommodations  at  Skenefborough ; our 
ears  were  not  aflailed  by  the  noife  even  of  a 
Angle  one  the  whole  night,  and  we  enjoyed 
founder  repofe  than  we  had  done  for  many 
nights  preceding. 

The  wind  remained  nearly  in  the  fame 
point  the  next  morning,  but  the  lake  being 
wider,  we  were  enabled  to  proceed  fafter.  W e 
flopped  at  one  houfe  to  breakfaft,  and  at  an- 
other to  dine.  At  neither  of  thefe,  although 
they  bore  the  name  of  taverns,  were  we  able 
to  procure  much  more  than  at  the  houfes 
where  we  had  flopped  the  preceding  evening. 
At  the  firft  we  got  a little  milk,  and  about 
two  pounds  of  bread,  abfolutely  the  whole  of 
what  was  in  the  houfe  3 and  at  the  fecond,  a 
few  eggs  and  fome  cold  faked  fat  pork  ^ but 
not  a morfel  of  bread  was  to  be  had.  The 
wretched  appearance  alfo  of  this  laft  habita- 
tion was  very  ftrikiag;  it  confifted  of  a wooden 
frame,  merely  with  a fev/  boards  nailed  againft 

U 2 it. 
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it,  the  crevices  between  which  were  the  only 
iipertures  for  the  admiffion  of  light,  except  the: 
door  ; and  the  roof  was  fo  leaky,  that  we  were 
Iprink'led  with  the  rain  even  as  we  fat  at  the 
fire  fide.  That  people  can  live  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, who  have  the  necefiaries  and  convenien- 
cies  of  life  within  their  reach,  as  much  as  any 
others  in  the  world,  is  really  moft  aftonifiiing  I 
It  is,  however,  to  be  accounted  for,  by  that  de- 
fire  of  making  money,  which  is  the  predo- 
minant feature  in  the  charadler  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  general,  and  leads  the  petty  farmer  in 
particular  to  luffer  numberlefsinconvenienclesy 
when  he  can  gain  by  fo  doing.  If  he  can  fell 
the  produce  of  his  land  to  advantage,  he  keeps 
as  fmall  a part  of  it  as  poflible  for  hfmfelf,  and 
lives  the  whole  year  round  upon  fait  provi- 
lions,  bad  bread,  and  the  fifh  he  can  catch  in 
the  rivers  or  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood ; if 
he  has  built  a comfortable  houfe  for  himfelf, 
he  readily  quits  it,  as  foon  as  finiihed,  for  mo- 
ney, and  goes  to  live  in  a mere  hovel  in  the 
woods  till  he  gets  time  to  build  another.  Mo- 
ney is  his  idol,  and  to  procure  it  he  gladly 
foregoes  every  felf- gratification. 

From  this  miferable  habitation,  jufl  men- 
tioned, we  departed  as  foon  as  the  rain  was 
over,  and  the  wind  coming  round  in  our  fa- 
vour, w^e  got  as  far  as  Ticonderoga  that  night. 
The  only  dwelling  here  is  the  tavern,  which 
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is  a large  houfe  built  of  {lone.  On  entering 
it  we  were  fhewn  Into  a fpacious  apartment, 
crowded  with  boatmen  and  people  that  had 
juil  arrived  from  St.  John’s,  in  Canada.  See- 
ing fuch  a number  of  guefls  in  the  houfe,  Vv^e 
expeiled  nothing  lefs  than  to  be  kept  an  hour 
or  two  till  fuffioien^t  fupper  was  prepared  for 
the  whole  company,  fo  that  all  might  fit  down 
at  once  together,  which,  as  I have  before  faid, 
is  the  cuftom  in  the  country  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Our  furprife  therefore  was  great  at 
perceiving  a neat  table  and  a comfortable  little 
fupper  fpeedily  laid  out  for  us,  and  no  attempts 
made  at  ferving  the  refl  of  the  company  till  we 
had  quite  finiflied.  This  was  departing  from 
=the  fyilem  of  equality  in  a manner  which  we 
had  never  wkneffed  before,  and  we  were  at  a 
lofs  for  fome  time  to  account  for  it ; but  we 
prefently  heard  that  the  woman  of  the  houfe 
had  kept  a tavern  for  the  greater  part  of  her 
life  at  Quebec,  which  refolved  the  knotty  point. 
The  wife  is  generally  the  active  perfon  in  ma- 
naging a country  tavern,  and  the  huiband  at- 
tends to  his  farm,  or  has  fome  independent  oc- 
cupation. The  man  of  this  houfe  was  a judge, 
a fullen  demure  old  gentleman,  who  fat  by  the 
fire  v/ith  tattered  clothes  and  difhe veiled 
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locks,  reading  a book,  totally  regardlefs  of 
every  perfon  in  the  room. 

The  old  fort  and  barracks  of  Ticonderova 

O 

are  on  the  top  of  a riling  ground,  juft  behind 
the  tavern  ; they  are  quite  in  ruins,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  ever  be  rebuilt,  for  the 
lituation  is  very  infecure,  being  commanded  by 
a lofty  hill  called  Mount  Defiance.  The 
Britilli  got  poffeflion  of  the  place  the  laft  war 
by  dragging  cannon  and  mortars  up  the  hill, 
and  firing  down  upon  the  fort. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  left  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  purfued  our  voyage  to  Crown 
Point,  where  we  landed  to  look  at  the  old  fort. 
Nothing  is  to  be  feen  there,  however,  but  a 
heap  of  ruins  ^ for  fhortly  before  it  was  given 
up  by  the  Britifh,  the  powder  magazine  blew 
up,  by  Vs^hich  accident  a great  part  of  the  works 
was  deftroyed  ; fince  the  evacuation  of  it  alfo, 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  have  been 
continually  digging  in  different  parts,  in  hopes 
of  procuring  lead  and  iron  Ihot ; a confider- 
able  quantity  was  in  one  inftance  got  out  of  the 
ftores  that  had  been  buried  by  the  exploiion. 
The  vaults,  which  were  bomb  proof,  have 
been  demoliftied  for  the  fake  of  the  bricks  for 
building  chimneys.  the  fouth  fide  alone 

the  ditches  remain  perfedl ; they  are  wide  and 
deep,  and  cut  through  immenfe  rocks  of  lime- 
ftone  ; and  from  being  overgrown  towards  the 
top  with  diflerent  kinds  of  fhrubs,have  agrand 
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and  piilurefque  appearance.  The  view  from 
this  fpot  of  the  fort,  and  the  old  buildings  in 
it  ovei-grown  with  ivy,  of  the  lake,  and  of  the 
diftant  mountains  beyond  it,  is  indeed  altoge- 
ther very  fine.  The  fort,  and  feven  hundred 
acres  of  good  cleared  land  adjoining  to  it,  are 
the  property  of  the  date  of  New  York,  and  are 
leafed  out  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  equal  to  >C*33*  fte^'hng  per  an«* 
num,  which  is  appropriated  for  the  ufe  of  a 
college.  The  farmer  who  rented  it  told  us, 
he  principally  made  ufe  of  the  land  for  grazing 
cattle  ; thefe,  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  the 
lake  was  frozen,  he  drove  over  the  ice  to  Al- 
bany, and  there  difpofed  of. 

Crown  Point  is  the  mofl  advantageous  fpot 
on  the  fliores  of  Lake  Champlain  for  a mili- 
tary poft,  not  being  commanded  by  any  riling 
grounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  Ticonderoga 
is,  and  as  the  lake  is  fo  narrow  here,  owing 
to  another  point  running  out  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  that  it  w:ould  be  abfolutely  impoffible  for 
a veiTel  to  pafs,  without  being  expofed  to  the 
fire  of  the  fort.  The  Indians  call  this  place 
Tek-ya“doiigh-nigarigee,that  is, the  two  points 
immediately  oppofite  to  each  other  : the  one 
oppofite  to  Crowm  Point  is  called  Chimney 
Point ; upon  it  are  a few  houfes,  one  of  which 
is  a tavern.  While  we  ftaid  there  we  were 
very  agreeably  furprifed,  for  the  firft  time,  with 
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the  fight  of  a large  birch  canoe  upon  the  lake, 
navigated  by  two  or  three  Indians  in  the  drefles 
of  their  nation.  They  made  for  the  (hore  and 
foon  landed ; and  flaortly  after  another  party^ 
amounting  to  fix  or  feven,  arrived,  that  had 
come  by  land. 

On  board  our  little  veflei  we  had  a poor 
Canadian,  whom  we  took  in  at  Skenelborough. 
Tempted  by  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  the 
United  States,  he  quitted,  his  own  home  in 
Canada,  v/here  he  lived  under  one  of  the 
feigniors,  and  had  gone  as  far  as  Albany,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  he  had 
worked  for  fome  time  with  a farmer ; but 
finding,  that  although  he  got  higher  wages, 
he  had  to  pay  much  more  for  his  pro- 
vifions  than  in  Canada,  and  that  he  was  alfo 
moft  egregioufly  cheated  by  the  people,  and 
particularly  by  his  employer,  from  v/hom  he 
could  not  get  even  the  money  he  had  earned ; 
finding  likewife  that  he  was  unable  to  procure 
any  redrefs,  from  being  ignorant  of  the  Eng- 
hih  language,  the  poor  fellow  determined  to 
return  to  Canada,  and  on  his  way  thither  v/e 
met  him,  without  a fiiilling  in  his  pocket. 

Having  afked  this  little  fellow,  as  we  failed 
along,  fome  queftions  about  the  Indians,  he 
immediately  gave  us  a long  account  of  a Cap- 
tain Thomas,  a chief  of  the  Cachenonaga  na- 
tion, in  the  neighbourhood  of  whofe  village  he 
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faid  he  lived.  Thomas,  he  told  us,  was  a very 
rich  man,  and  had  a moft  excellent  houfe,  in 
wdiich  he  faid  he  lived  as  well  as  a feignior, 
and  he  was  fure  we  fhoiild  be  well  received  if 
we  went  to  fee  him  ; he  told  us  alfo  that  he 
had  built  a church,  and  was  a chriftian;  that 
he  was  very  charitable,  and  that  if  he  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  preient  didreis  he  would 
certainly  make  him  a prefent  of  four  or  five 
dollars.  Oh  je  vous  allure,  me  file urs,  que 
e’efi:  un  bon  fauvage.”  It  was  impoffible 
not  to  fmile  at  the  little  Canadian,  who,  half 
naked  himfelf,  and  nearly  as  dark  as  a mulatto, 
concluded  his  panegyric  upon  Thomas,  by 
affuring  us,  he  was  a good  favagef’  at  the 
fame  time  we  felt  a llrong  defire  to  behold  this 
chief,  of  whom  we  had  heard  fo  much.  It  was 
not  long  before  we  were  gratified,  for  the  party 
of  Indians  that  arrived  whilft  we  were  at  Chim- 
ney Point  were  from  the  Cachenonaga  village, 
and  at  their  head  was  Captain  Thomas. 

Thomas  appeared  to  be  about  forty-five 
years  of  age ; he  w^as  nearly  fix  feet  high,  and 
very  bulky  in  proportion  : this  is  a fort  of  make 
uncommon  among  the  Indians,  who  are  gene- 
rally {lender.  He  was  drefied  like  a white 
man,  in  boots ; his  hair  untied,  but  cut  Ihort ; 
the  people  who  attended  him  were  all  in  the 
Indian  habit.  Notone  of  his  followers  could 
fpeak  a word  of  Englifli  or  French;  Thomas, 
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however,  could  himfelf  fpeak  both  languages, 
Englifh  he  fpoke  with  fome  little  hefitation, 
and  not  correclly  ^ but  French  feemed  as  fa- 
miliar to  him  as  his  native  tongue.  His  prin- 
cipal attention  feemed  to  be  direded  towards 
trade,  which  he  had  purfued  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  fo  much  fo,  indeed,  that,  as  we  after- 
w'ards  heard,  he  could  get  credit  in  any  ftore  in 
Montreal  for  five  hundred  pounds.  He  had 
along  with  him  at  Chimney  Point  thirty  horfes, 
and  a quantity  of  furs  in  the  canoe,  which  he 
was  taking  for  fale  to  Albany.  His  people, 
he  told  us,  had  but  very  few  wants;  he  took 
care  to  have  thefe  always  fupplied;  in  return 
they  brought  him  furs,  taken  in  hunting;  they 
attended  his  horfes,  and  voluntarily  accom- 
panied him  when  he  w^ent  on  a trading  expe- 
dition : his  profits  therefore  muft  be  immenie. 
During  the  courfe  of  converfation  he  told  us, 
that  if  we  came  to  fee  him  he  would  make  us 
very  happy ; that  there  were  fome  very  hand- 
fome  fquaws  ^ in  his  village,  and  that  each  of 
us  fliould  have  a wife:  we  promifed  to  vifit 
him  if  it  v/as  in  our  power,  and  parted  very 
good  friends.  Thomas,  as  we  afterwards  found, 
is  not  a man  refpedted  among  the  Indians  in  ge- 
neral, who  think  much  more  of  a chief  that  is 
a good  warrior  and  hunter,  and  that  retains  the 
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liabits  of  his  nation,  than  of  one  that  becomes 
a trader,  and  affimilates  his  manners  to  thofe 
cf  the  'a.'hites. 

Lake  Champlain  is  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  in  length,  and  is  of  various 
breadths : for  the  iirft  thirty  miles,  that  is,  fron^ 
South  River  to  Crown  Point,  it  is  in  no  place 
more  than  two  miles  wide ; beyond  this,  for 
the  diftance  of  twelve  miles,  it  is  five  or  fix 
miles  acrofs,  but  then  again  it  narrows,  and 
again  at  the  end  of  a few  miles  expands.  That 
part  called  the  Bread  Lake,  becaufe  broader 
than  any  other,  commences  about  tv/enty-five 
miles  north  of  Crown  Point,  and  is  eighteen 
miles  acrofs  in  the  widefc  part.  Here  the  lake 
is  interfperfed  with  a great  number  of  ifiands, 
the  largeft  of  which,  formerly  called  Grande 
Ifle,  now  South  Hero,  is  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
and,  on  an  average,  about  four  in  breadth. 
1‘he  foil  of  this  ifland  is  fertile,  and  it  is  faid 
that  five  hundred  people  are  fettled  upon  it. 
The  Broad  Lake  is  nearly  fifty  miles  in  length, 
and  gradually  narrov;s  till  it  terminates  in  a 
large  river  called  Chambly,  Richlieu,  or  So- 
relle,  which  runs  into  the  St.  Lav/rence. 

The  foundings  of  Lake  Champlain,  except 
at  the  narrow  parts  at  either  end,  are  in  general 
very  deep;  in  miany  places  fixty  and  feventy, 
and  in  fome  even  one  hundred  fathoms.  In 
proportion  to  its  breadth  and  depth,  the  water 
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is  more  or  lefs  clear;  in  the  broad  part  it  is  as 
pure  and  tranfparent  as  poffible.  On  the  weft 
iide,  as  far  as  Cumberland  Bay,  the  lake  is 
bounded  for  the  moft  part  by  fteep  mountains 
clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  water;  at  Cumberland 
Bay  the  ridge  of  mountains  runs  off  to  the- 
north-weft,  and  the  fhore  farther  on  is  low  and 
fwampy.  The  Eaft  or  Vermont  fhore  is  not 
much  elevated,  except  in  a few  particular 
places;  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  miles,  how- 
ever, from  the  lake  is  a confiderable  mountain. 
The  fhores  on  both  fides  are  very  rocky;  where 
there  are  mountains  thefe  rocks  jut  out  very 
boldly ; but  at  the  eaft  fide,  where  the  land  is 
low,  they  appear  but  a little  above  the  water. 
The  ifiands  alfo,  for  the  moft  part,  are  fur- 
rounded  with  rocks,  in  fome  parts,  ftielving 
down  into  the  lake,  fo  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
approach  within  one  or  two  miles  of  them  at 
particular  fides.  From  fome  parts  of  the  eaftern 
fhore  the  rocks  alfo  run  out  in  the  fame  man- 
ner for  a confiderable  diftance.  Sailing  along 
the  ftiore  when  a breeze  is  blowing,  a hollow 
murmuring  noifc  is  always  heard  from  the  wa- 
ters fplafhing  into  the  c^'annies  of  thefe  rocks. 
There  are  many  ftreams  v/hich  fall  into  the 
lake:  the  mouths  of  all  thofe  on  the  weftern 
fide  are  obftrudled  by  falls,  fo  that  none  of  them 
are  navigable.  Of  thofe  on  the  eaftern  or 
Vermont  fide,  a few  only  are  navigable  for 
(mall  boats,  and  that  for  a ftiort  diftance. 

The 
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The  fcenery  along  various  parts  of  the  lalce 
is  extremely  grand  and  pi61:urefque^  particularly 
beyond  Crown  Point;  the  (liores  are  there 
beautifully  ornamented  with  hanging  woods 
and  rocks,  an-d  the  mountains  on  the  weftera 
fide  rife  up  In  ranges  one  behind  the  other  in 
the  mod  magnificent  manner.  It  was  on  one 
of  the  fined  evenings  poffible  that  we  paifed 
along  this  part  of  the  lake,  and  the  fun  fetting 
in  all  his  glory  behind  the  mountains,  fpread 
the  richeft  tints  over  every  part  of  the  profpedt ; 
the  moon  alfo  appearing  nearly  in  the  full, 
fhortly  after  the  day  had  clofed,  afforded  us  an 
opportunity  of  beholding  the  furrounding 
fcenery  in  freih  though  lefs  brilliant  colours. 
Our  little  bark  was  now  gliding  fmoothly  along, 
whild  every  one  of  us  remained  wrapt  up  in 
filent  contemplation  of  the  folemn  feene,  when 
fuddenly  fhe  druck  upon  one  of  the  (helving 
rocks : nothing  but  hurry  and  confulion  was 
now  vifible  on  board,  every  one  lending  his 
affidance;  however,  at  lad,  with  fome  diffi- 
culty, we  got  her  off ; but  in  a minute  ffie 
druck  a fecond  time,  and  after  we  had  again 
extricated  her,  even  % third  and  a fourth  time  ; 
at  lad  fhe  duck  fo  fad,  that  for  a ffiort  time  we 
defpaired  of  being  able  to  move  her.  At  the 
end  of  a quarter  of  an  hour,  however,  we  again 
fortunately  got  her  into  deep  water.  We  had 
before  fufpedled  that  our  boatman  did  not 

know 
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know  a great  deal  about  the  navigation  of  the 
lake,  and  on  queftioning  him  now,  it  came  0114 
that  he  had  been  a cobler  all  his  life,  till  within 
the  laft  nine  months,,,  when  be  thought  proper 
to  change  his  bulinefs,  and  turn  failor.  All  the 
knowledge  he  had  of  the  ihores  cjf  the  lake,,  . 
was  what  he  had  picked  up  during  that  time, 
as  he  failed  ftraight  backw^ard  and  forward  be- 
tween St,  John’s  and  Skenefoorough.  On  the 
prefent  occahon  he  had  miftaken  one  bay  for 
another,  and  had  the  waves  been  as  high  as 
they  fometimes  are,  the  boat  would  inevitably 
have  been  dallied  to  pieces. 

The  humble  roof  of  another  judge,  a plain 
Scotch  labourer,  afforded  us  fhelter  for  this 
night.  It  was  near  eleven  o’clock,  however, 
when  we  got  there,  and  the  family  having 
retired  to  reft,  we  had  to  remain  rapping  and 
calling  at  the  door  for  half  an  hour  at  leaft, 
before  w^e  could  get  admittance.  The  people 
at  laft  beine  roufed,  ooened  their  doors,  cheer- 
fully got  us  fome  fupper,  and  prepared  their 
beft  beds  for  us.  In  the  morning,  having 
paid  our  reckoning  to  the  judge,  he  returned 
to  his  plough,  and  we  to^our  boat  to  profecutc 
our  voyage. 

We  fet  off  this  day  w^lth  a remarkable  fine 
breeze,  and  being  defirous  of  terminating  our 
voyage  as  foon  as  poflible,  of  which  we  began 
now  to  be  foniewhat  tired,  we  flopped  but 
R ' once 
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once  in  the  ccurfe  of  the  day,  and  determined 
to  fall  on  all  night.  A fhorc  time  after  fun- 
fet  we  paiTed  the  boundary  between  the  Bri- 
tifli  dominions  and  the  United  States.  Here 
we  were  brought  to  by  an  armed  brig  of 
twenty  guns 5 under  Englifn  colours,  fiiationed 
for  the  purpofe  of  examining  ail  boats  paffing 
up  and  down  the  lake ; the  anfwers  which  we 
gave  to  the  feveral  queftions  aflced  being  fatis- 
fadlory,  we  were  accordingly  fuffered  to  pro- 
ceed. Since  the  furrender  of  the  polls,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  late  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
this  brig  has  been  removed,  and  laid  up  at  St. 
John’s.  When  night  came  on,  we  wrapped 
ourfelves  up  in  our  blankets,  as  v/e  had  done 
on  the  firll  night  of  our  voyage,  and  laid  down 
upon  the  cabin  floor,  where  we  might  poffibly 
have  llept  until  we  got  to  St  John’s,  had  we 
not  been  av/akened  at  midnight  by  the  loud 
hollas  of  the  fentinel  at  the  Britiih  fort  on  Ifle 
anx  Noix.  On  examining  into  the  matter,  it 
appeared  that  the  boat  had  been  driven  on 
ftiOre,  while  our  fleepy  pilot  enjoyed  his  nap 
at  the  helm^  and  the  fentinel,  unable  to 
imamne  what  w6  were  about,  feein?  the  boat 
run  up  clofe  under,  the  fort,  and  fufpicious  of 
fome  attack,  I fuppofe,  had  turned  out  the 
whole  guard ; by  whom,,  after  being  examined 
and  re-examined,  we  were  finally  difmiffed. 
We  now  took  the  command  of  the  boat  upon 
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curfelves,.for  the  boatman,  although  he  was 
more  anxious  to  get  to  St.  John’s  than  any  one 
of  us,  and  though  he  had  hioifelf  in  fome 
meafure  induced  us  to  go  on,  was  fo  lleepy 
that  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  open.  Re- 
lieving each  other  at  the  helm,  we  reached 
St.  John’s  by  day-break;  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  diftant  fi'om  Skenefborough, 

Immediately  on  our  landing  we  were  con- 
duced to  the  guard  houfe,  where  we  had  to 
deliver  to  the  ferjeant  on  duty,  to  be  by  him 
forwarded  to  the  commanding  officer,  an  ac-^ 
count  of  our  names,  occupation,  and  place  of 
abode,  the  ftridtefl  orders  having  been  iffued 
by  the  governor  not  to  fuffer  any  Frenchmen 
or  other  foreigners,  or  any  people  v/ho  could 
not  Rive  an  exaC  account  of  their  bufinefs  in 
Canada,  to  enter  into  the  country. 

St.  John’s  is  a garrifon  town  ; it  contains 
about  fifty  rniferablc  w^ooden  dwellings,  and 
barracks,  in  which  a whole  regiment  is  gene- 
rally quartered.  The  fortifications  are  entirely 
out  of  order,  fo  much  fo  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  ereC  freffi  works  than  to  attempt 
to  repair  them.  There  is  a king’s  dock  yard 
here,  well  ftored  with  timber,  at  leaff:  when 
we  faw  it^  but  in  thecourfe  of  the  fummer, 
after  the  armed  brig  which  I mentioned  was 
laid  up,  all  the  timber  was  fold  off.  The  old 
hulks  of  feveral  veffels  of  force  were  lying 
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oppofite  the  yard.  In  proportion  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  trade  between  New  York  and  Lower 
Canada,  this  town  muft  improve,  as  it  is  the 
Eritifli  port  of  entry  on  Lake  Champlain. 

The  country  about  St.  John's  is  flat,  and 
very  bare  of  trees,  a dreadful  fire  in  the  year 
1788  having  done  great  mifchief,  anddeftroyed 
all  the  woods  for  feveral  miles : in  fome  parts 
of  the  neighbourhood  the  people  fuffer  ex- 
tremely during  winter  from  the  want  of  fuel. 

At  St.  John's  we  hired  a light  waggon, 
fimilar  to  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  the  United 
States,  and  fet  off  about  noon  for  La  Prarie, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  By 
the  diredt  road,  this  is  only  eighteen  miles 
diflant ; but  the  moft  agreeable  way  of  going 
thither  is  by  Chambly,  which  is  a few  miles 
farther,  on  account  of  feeing  the  old  caftle  built 
there  by  the  French.  ' The  caftle  ftands  clofe 
to  the  rapids  in  Chambly  or  Sorelle  River,  and 
at  a little  diftancehas  a grand  appearance;  the 
adjacent  country  alfo  being  very  beautiful,  the 
whole  together  forms  a moft  interefting  fcene. 
The  caftle  is  in  tolerably  good  repair,  and  a 
garrifon  is  conftantly  kept  in  it. 

As  you  travel  along  this  road  to  La  Prarie, 
after  having  juft  arrived  from  the  United  States 
over  Lake  Champlain,  a variety  of  objedls 
forcibly  remind  you  of  your  having  got  into  a 
new  country.  The  BritiOa  flag,  the  foldlers 
VoL.  I.  X on 
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on  duty,  the  French  inhabitants  running' 
about  in  their  red  nightcaps,  the  children’ 
Coming  to  the  doors  to  falute  you  as  you  pafs, 
a thing  unknown  in  any  part  of  the  Unitech 
Slates ; the  compad:  and  neat  exterior  appear- 
ance of  the  houfes,  the  calafhes,  the  bons 
dieux,  the  large  Roman  Catholic  churches ^ 
and  chapels,  the  convents,  the  priefts  in  their 
robes,  the  nuns,  the  friars;  all  ferve  to  con- 
vince you’,  that  you  are  no  longer  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States : the  language  alfo  differs, 
French  being  here  univcrfally  fpoken. 

The  calafli  is  a carriage  very  generally  ufed 
in  Lower  Canada ; there  is  fcarcely  a farmer 
indeed  ia  the  country  who  does  not  pofTefs 
one;  it  is  a-  fort  of  one  horfe  ehaife,  capable 
of  holding  two  people  befides  the  driver,  who 
fits  on  a kind  of  box  placed  over  the  foot 
board  exprefsiy  for  his  accommodation.  The 
body  of  the  calafh  is  hung  upon  broad  (traps 
of  leather,  round  iron  rollers  that  are  placed 
behind,  by  means  of  which  they  are  fliortencd 
or  lengthened.  On  each  fide  of  the  carriage 
is  a little  door  about  two  feet  high,  whereby 
you  enter  it,  and  which  is  ufeful  when  fliut, 
in  preventing  any  thing  from  flipping  out. 
The  harnefs  for  the  horfe  is  always  made  in 
the  old  French  tafle,  extremely  heavy ; it  is 
ftudded  with  brafs  naiis^and  to  particular  parts 
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of  it  are  attached  fmall  bells,  of  no  ufe  that  I 
could  ever  difcover  but  to  annoy  the  paffenger. 

, The  bons  dieux  are  large  wooden  crucifixes^ 
fome times  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  heights 
placed  on  the  highv/ay ; fome  of  them  are 
highly  ornamented  and  painted:  as  the  people 
pafs  they  pull  off  their  hats,  or  in  fome  other 
way  make  obeifance  to  them. 

La  Prarie  de  la  Madelene  contains  about 
one  hundred  houfes.  After  flopping  an  hour  or 
two  there,  we  embarked  in  a bateau  for  Mon- 
treal. 

Montreal  is  fituated  on  an  ifland  of  the 
fame  name,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  to  that  on  which  La  Prarie 
Hands,  butfomewhat  lower  down.  The  two 
towns  are  nine  miles  apart,  and  the  river  is 
about  two  miles  and  a quarter  wide.  The 
current  here  is  prodigioufly  ftrong,  and  in  par- 
ticular places  as  you  crofs,  the  boats  are  hur- 
ried down  the  flream,  in  the  midfl  of  large 
rocks,  with  fuch  impetuofity  that  it  feems  as 
if  nothing  could  fave  them  from  being  daflied 
to  pieces^  indeed  this  would  certainly  be  the 
cafe,  if  the  men  were  not  uncommonly  expert  ^ 
but  the  Canadians  are  the  mofl  dexterous 
people  perhaps  in  the  world  at  the  manage- 
ment of  bateaux  in  rapid  rivers.  ATter  fuch  a 
profpedl  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  it  was 
not  without  aftonifliment  that  on  approaching 
■ X 2 ^ the 
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the  town  of  Montreal,  v/e  beheld  fliips  of  up^ 
wards  of  four  hundred  tons  burthen  lying  clofe 
to  the  Ihore.  The  difficulties  which  vefiels 
have  to  encounter  in  getting  to  Montreal,  are 
immenfe;  I have  myfelf  feen  them  wdth  all 
their  fails  fet,.and  with  a fmart  and  favourable 
breeze,  ftationary  for  an.  hour  together  in  the 
ftream,  unable  to  flem  it,  between  the  ifland 
of  St,  Helene  and  the  main,  land,  juft  below 
the  town : to  ftem  the  current  at  this  nlace,. 

X 

it  is  almoft  necelfary  that  the  veffel  ihould  be 
aided  by  a ftdrm.  The  afcent  is  equally  diffi- 
cult in  feveral  other  parts  of  the  river.  Owing 
to  this  it  is,  that  the  paffage  from  Quebec  to 
Montreal  is  generally  more  tedious  than  that 
acrofs  the  Atlantic ; thofe  fhips,  therefore, 
which  trade  between  Europe  and  Montreal, 
never  attempt  to  make  more  than  one  voyage 
during  the  year.  Notwithftanding  the  rapidity, 
of  the  ftream,  the  channel  of  the  river  is  very 
deep,  and  in  particular  juft  oppofite  to  the- 
town.  The  largeft  merchant  velTels  can  there, 
lie  fo  dole  to  the  banks,  which  are  in  their, 
natural  ftate,  that  you  may  nearly  touch  them 
with  your  hand  as  you  ftand  on  the  fliore. 
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Montreal,  July-o 

town  of  Montreal  was  laid  out  pur- 
fuant  to  the  orders  of  one  of  the  kings 
of  France  1 which  were^  that  a town  (hould  be 
'built  as  high  up  on  the  St.  Lawrence  as  it 
were  poffible  for  veffels  to  go  by  fea.  In  fixing 
upon  the  fpot  where  it  ftands,  his  commands 
v/ere  complied  with,  in  the  ftridteft  fenfe. 
The  town  at  prefent  contains  about  twelve 
hundred  houfes,  whereof  five  hundred  only 
are  within  the  v/alls  j the  reft  are  in  the 
fuburbs,  which  commence  from  the  norths, 
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eafl:,  and  weft:  gates.  The  houfes  in  the  mburbs 
are  mohly  built  of  wood,  but  the  others  are 
all  of  ftone ; none  of  them  are  elegant,  but 
there  are  many  very  comfortable  habitations. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  towards  the 
river,  where  mod:  of  the  (hops  fland,  they 
have  a very  gloomy  appearance,  and  look  like 
fo  many  prifons,  being  all  furnifhed  at  the 
outfide  with  fheet  iron  (butters  to  the  doors, 
and  windows,  which  are  regularly  clofed  to- 
wards evening,  in  order  to  guard  againft  fire. 
The  town  has  fuffered  by  fire  very  materially 
at  different  times,  and  the  inhabitants  have 
fuch  a dread  of  it,  that  all  who  can  afford  it, 
cover  the  roofs  of  their  houfes  with  tin  plates 
inflead  of  fhingles.  By  law  they  are  obliged 
to  have  one  or  m.ore  ladders,  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  houfe,  alv/ays  ready  on  the 
roofs. 

The  ftreets  are  all  very  narrow;  three  of 
them  run  parallel  to  the  river,  and  thefe  are 
interfedled  by  others  at  right  angles,  but  not 
at  regular  diflances.  On  the  fide  of  the 
town  farthefl:  from  the  river,  and  nearly 
between  the  northern  and  fouthern  extremi- 
ties, there  is  a fmall  fquare,  called  La  Place 
d’Armes,  wbich  feems  originally  to  have  been 
left  open  to  the  walls  on  one  fide,  and  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  military  to  exercife 
in;  the  troops,  howxver,  never  make  ufeof  it 

now. 
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now,  but  parade  on  a long  walk,  behind  the 
walls,  nearer  to  the  barracks.  On  the  oppohte 
fide  of  the  town,  towards  the  water,  is  another 
ihiall  fquare,  where  the  market  is  held. 

There  are  -fix  churchos  in  Montreal-;  one 
for  Englifii  Epifcopalians,  one  for  Prefbyteri- 
ans,  and  four  for  Roman  Catholics.  The 
cathedral  church  belonging  to  the  latter, 
which  occupies  one  fide  of  La  Place  d’ Amies, 
is  a very  fpacious  building,  and  contains  five 
altars,  all  very  richly  decorated.  The  doors 
of  this  cathedral  are  left  open  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  and  there  are,  generally,  numbers 
of  old  people  in  it  at  their  prayers,  even  when 
no  regular  fervice  is  going  on.  Onn  fine  Sun- 
day in  the  fummer  feafon,  fach  multitudes 
flock  to  it,  that  even  the  fteps  at  the  outfide 
are  covered  with  people,  who,  unable  to  get  in,, 
remain  there  kneeling  with  their  hats  ofFduring 
the  whole  time  of  divine  fervice,.  Nearly 
all  the  chriftenings,  marriages,  and  burials  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Montreal, 
are  performed  in  this  church,  on  which  oc- 
cafions,  as  well  as  before  and  during  the 
mafies,  they  always  ring  the  bells,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  every  perfon  that  is  not  a lover 
of  difcords ; for  inftead  of  pulling  the  bells, 
which  are  five  in  number,  and  really  well 
toned,  with  regularity,  they  jingle  them  all  at 
^once^  without  any  fort  of  cadence  whatever. 
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Our  lodgings  happened  to  be  in  La  Place 
d’ArmeSj  and  during  three  weeks  that  we 
remained  there,  I verily  believe  the  bells  were 
never  fuftered  to  remain  ftili  for  two  hours 
together,  at  any  one  time,  except  in  the 
night. 

- The  funerals,  as  in  other  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  are  conduced  with  great  ceremony  ; 
the  corpfe  is  always  attended  to  the  church 
by  a number  of  priells  chanting  prayers,  and 
by  little  boys  in  white  robes  and  black  caps 
carrying  wax  lights.  A morning  fcarcely 
ever  paffed  over,  that  one  or  more  of  thefe 
proceffions  did  not  pafs  under  our  windows 
whilft  we  were  at  breakfaft  ^ for  on  the  op- 
polite  fide  of  the  fquare  to*  that  on  which 
the  cathedral  ftood,  was  a fort  of  chapel,  to 
which  the  bodies  of  all  thofe  perfons,  whofe 
friends  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  an  expen  five 
funeral,  were  brought,  I fuppofe,  in  the  night, 
for  we  could  never  fee  any  carried  in  there, 
and  from  thence  conveyed  in  the  morning  to 
the  cathedral.  If  the  priefts  are  paid  for  it, 
they  go  to  the  houfe  of  the  deceafed,  though 
it  be  ever  fo  far  diftant,  and  efcort  the  corpfe 
to  the  church.  Until  within  a few  years  paft, 
it  was  cuflomary  to  bury  all  the  bodies  in  the 
vaults  underneath  the  cathedral ; but  now  it 
is  prohibited,  left  fome  putrid  diforder  fhould 
break  out  in  the  town  in  confequence  of  fuch 
§ numbers 
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numbers  being  depofited  there.  The  burying 
grounds  are  all  without  the  walls  at  prefent. 

There  are  in  Montreal  four  convents,  one 
of  which  is  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis ; the 
number  of  the  friars,  however,  is  reduced  now 
to  two  or  three,  and  as  by  the  laws  of  the 
province  men  can  no  longer  enter  into  anv 
religious  order,  it  will  of  courfe  in  a few  years 
dwindle  entirely  away.  On  the  female  orders 
there  is  no  reftriftion,  and  they  are  ftill  well 
filled.  The  Hotel  Dieu,  founded  as  early  as 
1644,  for  the  relief  of  the  fick  poor,  and 
which  is  the  oldeft  of  the  convents,  contains 
thirty  religieufes*' — nuns ; La  Congrega- 

tion de  Notre  Dame,  infdtuted  for  the  in- 
fcruftion  of  young  girls,  contains  iifty-feven 
foeurs,  another  fort  of  nuns ; and  LTIofpItal 
Generale,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  infirm 
poor,  contains  eighteen  fceurs. 

The  barracks  are  agreeably  fituated  near  the 
river,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town  ; they  are 
furrounded  by  a lofty  wall,  and  calculated  to 
contain  about  three  hundred  men. 

The  walls  round  the  tov/n  are  mouldering 
away  very  faft,  and  inTome  places  are  totally 
in  ruins ; the  gates,  however,  remain  quite 
perfeS:.  The  walls  were  built  principally  as 
a defence  againft  the  Indians,  by  whom  the 
country  was  thickly  inhabited  when  Montreal 
was  founded,  and  they  were  found  neceffary, 

to 
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to  repel  the  open  attacks  of  thefe  people,  as 
late  as  the  year  1736.  When  the  large  fairs 
ufed  to  be  held  in  Montreal,  to  which  the 
Indians  from  all  parts  reforted  with  their  furs, 
they  were  alfo  found  extremely  ufeful,  as  the 
inhabitants  were  thereby  enabled  to  fliut  out 
the  Indians  at  night,  who,  had  they  been  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  in  the  town,  addifted  as  they 
are  to  drinking,  might  have  been  tempted  to 
commit  great  outrages,  and  would  have  kept 
the  inhabitants  in  a continual  date  of  alarm. 
In  their  feeft  flate,  the  walls  could  not  have 
protedled  the  town  againft  cannon,  not  even 
againft  a fix-pounder  ; nor,  indeed,  would  the 
flrongeft  walls  be  of  any  ufe  in  defending  it 
againft  artillery,  as  it  is  completely  command- 
ed by  the  eminences  in  the  ifland  of  St.  He- 
lene % in  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Montreal 
has  always  been  an  eafy  -conqueft  to  regular 
troops. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Montreal  are  of  French  extraction ; 
all  the  eminent  merchants,  however,  and 
principal  people  in  the  town,  a^re  either  Eng- 
iifti,  Scotch,  Irlflr,  or  their  defcendants,  all  of 
whom  pafs  for  Englifti  with  the  French  in- 
habitants. The  French  retain,  in  a great 

meafure. 

This  ifland  was  the  lafl;  place  which  the  French  furrep- 
,4ered  to  the  Britifh, 
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meafure,  the  manners  and  culloms  of  their 
anceftors,  as  well  as  the  language  ; they  have 
an  unconquerable  averfion  to  learn  Englifh, 
and  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  any  perfon 
amongft  them,  that  can  fpeak  it  in  any  man- 
ner; but  the  Englifli  inhabitants  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  well  acquainted  with  the  French 
language. 

The  people  of  Montreal,  in  general,  are  re- 
markably hofpitable  and  attentive  to  ftrangers; 
they  are  fociable  alfo  amongft  themfelves,  and 
fond  in  the  extreme  of  convivial  amufenients. 
In  winter,  they  keep  up  fuch  a conftant  and 
friendly  intercourfe  with  each  other,  that  it 
feems  then  as  if  the  town  were  inhabited  but 
by  one  large  family.  During  fummer  they 
live  fomewhat  mox^e  retired ; but  throughout 
that  feafon  a club,  formed  of  all  the  principal 
inhabitants,  both  male  and  female,  meet  every 
week  or  fortnight,  for  the  purpofe  of  dining  at 
fome  agreeable  fpot  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town. 

The  ifland  of  Montreal  is  about  twenty- 
eight  miles  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth;  it 
is  the  largefi;  of  feveral  illands  which  are 
lituated  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Utawa  River,  Its  foil  is  luxuriant,  and 
in  fome  parts  much  cultivated  and  thickly  in- 
habited. It  is  agreeably  diverfified  with  hill 
^nd  dale,  and  towards  its  center,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood 
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bourhood  of  Montreal,  there  are  two  or  three 
confiderahle  mountains.  The  largeft  of  thefe 
flands  at  the  diftance  of  about  one  mile  from 
the  town,  which  is  named  from  it.  The  bafe 
of  this  mountain  is  furrounded  with  neat 
country  houfes  and  gardens,  and  partial  im- 
provements have  been  made  about  one  third 
of  the  way  up ; the  remainder  is  entirely 
covered  with  lofty  trees.  On  that  fide  to- 
wards the  river  is  a large  old  monaftery,  with 
extenlive  inclofures  v/alled  in,  round  which 
the  ground  has  been  cleared  for  fome  diftance. 
This  open  part  is  covered  with  a rich  verdure, 
and  the  woods  encircling  it,  inftead  of  being 
overrun  with  bruftiwood,  are  quite  clear  at 
bottom,  fo  that  you  may  here  roam  about  at 
pleafure  for  miles  together,  ftiaded,  by  the 
lofty  trees,  from  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

The  view  from  hence  is  grand  beyond  de- 
fcription,  A prodigious  expanfe  of  country 
is  laid  open  to  the  eye,  with  the  noble  river  St. 
Lawrence  winding  through  it,  Vv^hich  may  be 
traced  from  the  remoteft  part  of  the  horizon. 
The  river  comes  from  the  right,  and  flows 
fmocthly  on,  after  pafling  down  the  tremen- 
dous rapids  above  the  town,  where  it  is 
hurried  over  huge  rocks  with  a ncife  that  is 
heard  even  up  the  mountain.  On  the  left 
below  you,  appears  the  town  of  Montreal, 
with  its  churches,  monafteries,  glittering 
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fpires,  and  the  (hipping  under  its  old  walls  ^ 

I feveral  little  iflands  in  the  river  near  the  town^, 

: partly  improved,  partly  overgrown  with  wood, 

I add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  fcene.  La 
Prarie  with  its  large  church  on  the  diftant  fide 
of  the  river,  is  feen  to  the  greateil  advantage, 
and  beyond  it,  is  a range  of  lofty  mountains 
which  terminates  the  profpedl.  Such  an 
endlefs  variety  and  fuch  a grandeur  is  there  in 
the  view  from  this  part  of  the  mountain,  that 
even  thofe  who  are  mofi:  habituated  to  the 
view,  always  find  it  a freili  fubjeft  of  admira- 
tion whenever  they  contemplate  it ; and  on  this 
part  of  the  mountain  it  is  that  the  club  which 
I mentioned  generally  affembles.  Two  (lew- 
ards  are  appointed  for  the  day,  who  always 
chufe  fome  new  fpot  where  there  is  a fpring 
or  rill  of  water,  and  an  agreeable  (hade  ; each 
family  brings  cold  provilions,  wine,  &c, ; the 
whole  is  put  together,  and  the  company,  often 
amounting  to  one  hundred  perfons,  fits  dov/n 
to  dinner. 

The  fur  trade  is  what  is  chiefly  carried  oix 
at  Montreal,  and  it  is  there  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  furs  are  (hipped,  which  are  fent 
from  Canada  to  England. 

This  very  lucrative  trade  is  carried  on,  parti}* 
by  what  is  called,  the  North  Weft  Company,, 
and  partly  by  private  individuals  on  their  own 
account  The  company  does  not  poffefs  any 

particular 
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particular  privileges  by  law,  but  from  its  great 
capital  merely,  it  is  enabled  to  trade  to  certain 
remote  parts  of  the  continent,  to  the  exclufion 
of  thofe  who  do  not  hold  any  fhares  in  it.  It 
was  formed  originally  by  the  merchants  of 
Montreal  themfelves,  who  wifely  confidered 
that  the  trade  could  be  carried  on  to  thofe 
diftant  parts  of  the  continent,  inhabited  folely 
by  Indians,  with  more  feciirity  and  greater 
profit,  if  they  joined  together  in  a body,  than 
if  they  continued  to  trade  feparately.  The 
ilock  of  the  company  was  divided  into  forty 
fhares,  and  as  the  number  of  merchants  in  the 
town  at  that  time  was  not  very  great,  this 
-arrangement  afforded  an  opportunity  to  every 
one  of  them  to  join  in  the  company  if  he 
thought  proper.  At  prefent  thefe  fliares  have 
all  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a few  perfons. 

The  company  principally  carries  on  its  trade 
by  means  of  the  Utawas  or  Grand  River,  that 
falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  about  thirty  miles 
above  Montreal,  and  v/hich  forms,  by  its  con- 
fluence with  that  river,  ‘‘  Le  Lac  de  Deux 
Montagues  et  le  Lac  St.  Louis,'’ — the  lake  of 
the  two  mountains  and  the  Lake  of  St.  Louis ; 
wherein  are  feveral  large  iflands.  To  convey 
the  furs  dov/n  this  river,  they  make  ufe  of 
canoes,  formed  of  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree; 
fome  of  which  are  upon  fuch  a large  fcale, 
that  they  are  capable  of  containing  two  tons ; 

but 
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but  they  fddom  put  fo  much  in  them,  efpe- 
dally  on  this  river,  it  being  in  many  places- 
ihallovv^  rapid,  and  full  of  rocks,  and  contains 
no  lefs  than  thirty-two  portages. 

The  canoes  are  navigated  by  tke  French 
Canadians,  who  are  particularly  fond  of  the 
employment,  preferring  it  in  general  to  that 
of  cultivating  the  ground.  A fleet  of  them 
fets  off  from  Montreal  about  the  month  of 
May,  laden  with  provifions,  confifling  chiefly 
of  bifcuit  and  fait  pork,  fuflicient  to  lafl:  the 
crews  till  their  return,  and  alfo  with  the  articles 
given  in  barter -to  the  Indians.  At  fome  of 
the  ihallow  places  in  the  river,  it  is  fuflicient 
if  the  men  merely  get  out  of  the  canoes,  and 
pufh  them  on  into  the  deep  water ; but  at 
others,  where  there  are  dangerous  rapids  and 
fharp  rocks,  it  is>  neeeflary  for  the  men  to  un- 
lade the  canoes,  and  carry  both  them  and  the 
cargoes  on  their  flioulders,  till  they  come 
again  to  a fafe  part  of  the  river.  At  night 
they  drag  the  canoes  upon  fhore,  light  a fire^ 
cook  their  provifions  for  the  following  day,  and 
fleep  upon  the  ground  wrapped  up  in  their 
blankets.  If  it  happens  to  rain  very  hard^ 
they  fometimes  (helter  themfelves  with  boughs 
of  trees,  but  in  general  they  remain  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  without  any  covering  but 
their  blankets : they  copy  exadtly  the  Indian 
mode  of  life  on  thefe  occafions,  and  many  of 

them 
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them  even  wear  the  Indian  drelTes,  which  they 
find  more  convenient  than  their  own. 

Having  afcended  the  Utav/as  River  for 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  which  it 
takes  them  about  eighteen  days  to  perform, 
they  then  crofs  by  a portage  into  Lake  Nif- 
pifling,  and  from  this  lake  by  another  portage 
they  get  upon  French  River,  that  falls  into 
Lake  Huron  on  the  north-eaft  fide  3 then 
coafting  along  this  laft  lake  they  pafs  through 
the  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  where  there  is  another 
portage  into  Lake  Superior ; and  coafting 
afterwards  along  the  fhores  of  Lake  Superior, 
they  come  to  the  Grand  Portage  on  the  north- 
weft  fide  of  it ; from  hence  by  a chain  of 
fmall  lakes  and  rivers  they  proceed  on  to  the 
Rainy  Lake,  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and 
for  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  it,  through  Lake 
Winnipeg,  &c. 

The  canoes,  however,  which  go  fo  far  up 
the  country,  never  return  the  fame  year ; 
thofe  intended  to  bring  back  cargoes  imme- 
diately, ftop  at  the  Grand  Portage,  where  the 
furs  are  coiledted  ready  for  them  by  the  agents 
of  the  company.  The  furs  are  made  up  in 
packs  of  a certain  weight,  and  a particular 
number  is  put  into  each  canoe.  By  knowing 
thus  the  exadt  weight  of  every  pack,  there  can 
be  no  embezzlement;  and  at  the  portages 
there  is  no  time  wafted  in  allotting  to  each 

man 
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Tnan  his  load,  every  one  being  obliged  to  carry 
fo  many  packs. 

At  the  Grand  Portage,  and  aloxig  that  im- 
menfe  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers,  which  extend 
beyond  Lake  Superior,  the  company  has  re- 
gular polls,  where  the  agents  refide  ; and  with 
fuch  aftonifluing  enterprize  and  indiiflry  have 
the  affairs  of  this  company  been  carried  on, 
that  trading  polls  are  now  eflabliflied  within 
five  hundred  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  One 
gentleman,  indeed,  a partner  in  the  houfe  at 
Montreal,  which  now  holds  the  greatefl  part 
of  the  ihares  of  the  company,  has  even  pene- 
trated to  the  Pacific  Ocean  itfelf.  The  jour- 
nal kept  by  this  gentleman  upon  the  expedi- 
tion is,  it  is  faid,  replete  wfith  information  of 
the  moft  interefling  nature.  That  it  has  not 
been  laid  before  the  public  long  ago,  together 
with  an  accurate  map  of  his  track,  is  to  be 
imputed  folely  to  an  unfortunate  mifunder- 
ftanding  which  took  place  between  him  and 
a noble  lord  high  in  the  confidence  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  firft  attemptXvhich  this  adventurous 
gentleman,  a Mr.  McKenzie,  made  to  pene- 
trate to  the  ocean,  he  fet  out  early  in  the 
fpring  from  the  remoteft  of  the  polls  belong- 
ing to  the  company.  He  took  with  him  a 
liogie  canoe,  and  a party  of  chofen  men  j;  and 
after  palling  over  prodigious  trails  of  land, 
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never  before  traverfed  by  any  white  perfon^r 
at  laft  came  to  a large  river.  Here  the  canoey 
which  was  carried  by  the  men  on  their 
ihoulderSy  was  launched,  and  having  all  em- 
barked, they  proceeded  down  the  ftream. 

From  the  courfe  this  river  took  for  a very 
great  diftance,  Mr.  McKenzie  was  led  to 
imagine  that  it  was  one  of  thofe  rivers  he  was 
in  qiieit  of ; namely,  one  which  emptied  itfelf 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean ; but  at  the  end  of 
feverai  weeks,  during  which  they  had  worked 
their  v/ay  downward  with  great  eagernefs,  he 
was  convinced,  from  the  gradual  inclination  of 
the  river  towards  another  quarter,  that  he  muft 
have  been  mifcaken ; and  that  it  was  one  of 
thofe  immenfe  rivers,  fo  numerous  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  that  ran  into 
Baffin’s  Bay,  or  the  Ard'ic  Ocean. 

The  party  was  now  in  a very  critical  litu- 
ation ; the  feafon  v/as  far  advanced,  and  the 
length  of  way  which  they  had  to  return  was 
prodigious.  If  they  attempted  to  go  back,  and 
were  overtaken  by  winter,  they  muft  in  all, 
probability  periili  for  want  of  provifions  in  an 
uninhabited  country ; if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  fpend  the  winter 
where  they  were,  they  had  no  time  to  lofe  in 
building  huts,  and  going  out  to  hunt  and  fiffij 
that  they  might  have  fufficient  ftores  to  fup- 
port  them  through  that  dreary  feafon.  Mr. 
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McKenzie  reprefented  the  matter,  in  the  moft 
open  terms,  to  his  men,  and  left  it  to  them- 
felves  to  determine  the  part  they  would  take. 
The  men  were  for  going  back  at  all  hazards ; 
and  the  refult  was,  that  thev  reached  their 
friends  in  iafety.  The  difficulties  they  had  to 
contend  with,  and  the  exertions  they  made  in 
returning,  were  almoft  furpafiing  belief. 

The  fecond  expedition  entered  upon  by 
Mr.  McKenzie,  and  which  fucceeded  to  his 
wilhes,  was  undertaken  about  three  years  ago. 
He  fet  out  in  the  fame  manner,  but  well  pro- 
vided with  feveral  different  things,  which  he 
found  the  want  of  in  the  firfr  expedition.  He 
was  extremely  well  furnifhed  this  time  with 
aftronomical  inftruments,  and  in  particular 
with  a good  time-piece',  that  he  procured  from 
London,  He  took  a courfe  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  firft,  and  paffed  through  many 
nations  of  Indians  who  had  never  before  feen 
the  face  of  a white  man,  amongft  fome  of 
whom  he  was  for  a time  in  imminent  danger; 
but  he  found  means  at  laffi  to  conciliate  their 
good  will.  From  fome  of  thefe  Indians  he 
learned,  that  there  was  a ridge  of  mountains 
at  a little  diftance,  beyond  which  the  rivers  all 
ran  in  a weftern  direction.  Flaving  engaged 
fome  of  them  therefore  for  guides,  he  pro- 
ceeded according  to  their  diredtions  until  he 
came  to  the  niGimtains,  and  after  afcending 
Y z them 
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them  with  prodigious  labour,  found,  to  hk 
great  fatisfadlion,  that  the  account  the  Indians 
had  given  was  true,  and  that  the  rivers  on  the 
oppoiite  fide  did  indeed  all  run  to  the  weft. 
He  followed  the  courfe  of  one  of  them,;  and 
finally  came  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  not  far 
from  Nootka  Sound. 

Here  he  was  given  to  underftand  by  the  na- 
tives, and  their  account  was  confirmed  by  the 
fight  of  fome  little  articles  they  had  amongft 
them,  that  an  Englifli  vefiel  had  quitted  the 
coaft  only  fix  weeks  before.  This  was  a great 
mortification  to  Mr.  M‘Kenzie  ^ for  had  there 
been  a fliip  on  the  coafl,  be  would  moft  gladly 
have  embarked  in  it  rather  than  encounter  the 
fame  difficulties,  and  be  expofed  to  the  fame 
perils,  which  he  had  experienced  in  getting 
there  ; however  there  was  no  alternative ; he 
fet  out  after  a fhort  time  on  his  journey  back 
again,  and  having  found  his  canoe  quite  fafe 
under  fome  bufiies,  near  the  head  of  the  river, 
where  he  had  hid  it,  together  with  fome  pro- 
vifions,  left  on  going  down  to  the  coaft  the 
natives  might  have  proved  unfriendly,  and 
have  cut  off  his  retreat  by  feizing  upon  it,  he 
finally  arrived  at  one  of  the  trading  pofts  in 
fecurity.  When  I was  at  Montreal,  Mr. 
McKenzie  was  not  there,  and  I never  had  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  him  afterwards.  What 
I have  here  related  refpeiling  his  two  expe- 
ditions 
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ditlons  is  the  fubftance,  to  the  bed  of  my  re- 
colledlion,  of  what  I heard  from  his  partners. 

Many  other  individuals  belonging  to  the 
North  Weft  Company,  before  Mr.  McKenzie 
fet  out,  penetrated  far  into  the  country  in  dif- 
ferent direcflions,  and  much  beyond  what  any 
perfon  had  done  before  them,  in  order  to 
eftablifli  pofts.  In  fome  of  thefe  exoirfions 
they  fell  in  with  the  agents  of  the  Hudfon 
Bay  Company,  who  were  alfo  extending  their 
pofts  from  another  quarter:  this  uncxpefted 
meeting  between  the  two  companies.,  at  one 
time  gave  rife  to  fome  very  unpleafant  alter- 
cations, and  the  Hudfon  Bay  Company  threat- 
ened the  other  with  an  immediate  profecution 
for  an  infringement  of  its  charter. 

By  its  charter,  it  feems,  the  Hudfon  Bay 
Company  was  allowed  the  exclufive  privilege 
of  trading  to  the  Bay,  and  along  all  the  rivers 
and  waters  connected  with  it.  This  charter, 
however,  was  granted  at  a time  when  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  the  continent  were  much  lefs 
known  than  they  are  now,  for  to  have  the  ex- 
clufive trade  along  all  the  waters  connedled 
with  Hudfon  Bay  was,  literally  fpeaking,  to 
have  the  exclufive  trade  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent  of  North  America.  Hudfon  Bay 
by  a variety  of  rivers  and  lakes,  is  clofely  con- 
jjeefted  with  Lake  Superior,  and  from  that 
chain  of  lakes,  of  which  Lake  Superior  is  one, 
Y 3 there 
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there  is  a water  communication  throughout  all 
Canada,  and  a very  great,  part  of  the  United 
States ; however,  when  the  agents  of  the 
North- weft  Company  were  fixing  trading 
polls  upon  fome  rivers  which  ran  immediately 
into  Hudfon's  Bay,  it  undoubtedly  appeared  to 
be  an  infringement  of  the  charter,  and  fo  in- 
deed it  mull:  fadftly  have  been,  had  not  the 
Hudfon's  Bay  Company  itfdf  infringed  its  own 
charter  in  the  firfl  inftance,  or  at  leaft  neg- 
lected to  comply  with  all  the  ftipulations 
contained  therein.  A claufe  feems  to  have 
been  in  the  charter,  which,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  granted  to  the  company  the  exclulive 
privilege  of  trading  to  Hudfoo’s  Bay,  and 
along  all  the  waters  connefted  with  it,  bound 
it  to  eredl  a new  poll  twelve  miles  farther  to 
the  vreflward  every  year,  otherwife  the  char- 
ter was  to  become  void.  This  had  not  been 
done  5 the  North- weft  Company  therefore 
reftcd  perfectly  eafy  about  the  menaces  of  a 
profecution,  fatisfied  that  the  other  company 
did  not  in  fadl  legally  poiTefs  thofe  privileges 
to  which  it  laid  claim. 

The  Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  though  it 
threatened,  never  indeed  attempted  to  put  its 
threats  into  execution,  well  knowing  the  weak- 
nefs  of  its  caufe,  but  continued  neverthelefs  to 
watch  the  motions  of  its  rival  with  a moft 
jealous  eye  3 and  as  in  extending  their  refpec- 
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tive  trades^  the  pods  of  the  two  companies 
were  approximating  nearer  and  nearer  to  each 
other  every  year,  there  was  great  reaion  to 
imagine  that  their  diiferences,  indead  of 
abating,  wmuld  become  dill  greater  than  they 
were,  and  finally,  perhaps, lead  to  confeqiiences 
of  the  moll  ferioas  nature.  A circiimilance, 
however,  unexpectedly  took  place,  at  a time 
when  the  greateil  enmity  fubfifled  between  the 
parties,  which  happily  reconciled  them  to  each 
other,  and  terminated  all  their  difputes. 

A very  powerful  nation  of  Indians,  called 
the  Affiniboins,  who  inhabit  an  extended  tradt 
of  country  to  the  fouth*-weft  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg, conceiving  that  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Com- 
pany had  encroached  unreafonably  upon  their 
territories,  and  had  otherwife  maltreated  a part 
of  their  tribe,  formed  the  refolution  of  inftantly 
deftroying  a pod  edabliflied  by  that  company 
in  their  neighbourhood.  A large  body  of  them 
foon  collected  together,  and  breathing  the 
fierced  fpirit  of  revenge,  marched  unperceived 
and  unfufpedled  by  the  party  againd  whom 
their  expedition  was  planned,  till  wdthin  afhort 
didance  of  their  pod.  Here  they  halted  ac- 
cording to  cudom,  waiting  only  for  a favour- 
able moment  to  pounce  upon  their  prey.  Some 
of  the  agents  of  the  North- wed  Company, 
howevei*,  who  were  fcattered  about  this  part  of 
the  country,  fortunately  got  intelligence  of  their 
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ddign.  They  knew  the  weaknefs  of  the  place 
about  to  be  attacked,  and  forgetting  the  rival- 
fliip  fubfifcing  between  them,  and  thinking 
only  how  to  fave  their  countrymen,  they  im- 
mediately difpatched  a meffenger  to  give  the 
party  notice  of  the  affault  that  was  meditated  ^ 
they  at  the  fame  time  fent  another  meffenger 
to  one  of  their  own  ports,  defiring  that  inrtant 
fuccour  might  be  fent  to  that  belonging  to  the 
Hudfon  Bay  Company,  which  the  Indians 
were  about  to  plunder.  The  detachment 
arrived  before  the  attack  commenced,  and  the 
Indians  were  repulfed ; but  had  it  not  been  for 
the  timely  alTirtance  their  rivals  had  afforded, 
the  Hudfon  Bay  people  were  fully  perfuaded 
that  they  muff;  have  fallen  viftims  to  the  fury 
of  the  Indians. 

This  fignal  piece  of  fervice  was  not  under- 
valued  or  forgotten  by  thofe  who  had  been 
faved  j and  as  the  Norrh-wert  Company  was 
fo  much  rtronger,  and  on  fo  much  better  terms 
with  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country 
than  its  rivals,  it  now  evidently  appeared  to  b(^ 
the  intereft  of  the  latter  to  have  the  ports  of  the 
North-wert  Company  eftablilhed  as  near  its 
own  as  poflible.  This  is  accordingly  done  for 
their  mutual  fafety,  and  the  two  companies  are 
now  on  the  moft  friendly  terms,  and  continue 
to  carry  on  their  trade  clofe  to  each  other. 

About  two  thoufand  men  are  employed  by 

the 
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tJbe  North-wefi:  Company  in  their  pods  in  the 
upper  country.  Thofe  who  are  jflationed  at 
the  remote  trading  pofts  lead  a very  favage 
life,  but  little  better  indeed  than  that  of  In- 
dians : fome  of  them  remain  far  up  in  the 
country  for  four  or  five  years  together.  The 
head  clerk  or  principal  agent  generally  marries 
an  Indian  girl,  the  daughter  of  fome  emin‘ent 
chief,  by  which  he  gains  in  a peculiar  manner 
the  afFedtions  of  the  whole  trib^,  a matter  of 
great  importance.  Thefe  marriages,  as  may  be 
fuppofed,  are  not  confidered  as  very  binding 
by  the  hufband  ; but  that  is  nothing  in  the 
opinion  of  an  Indian  chief,  who  readily  brings 
his  filler  or  daughter  to  you ; at  the  fame  time 
he  can  only  be  appeafed  by  blood  if  a perfon 
attempts  to  take  any  improper  liberties  with 
his  wife.  Amongft  no  people  are  the  wives 
more  chafte,  or  more  devoted  to  their  huf- 
bands. 

Befides  the  furs  and  pelts  conveyed  down 
to  Montreal  from  the  north -weftern  parts 
of  the  continent,  by  means  of  the  Utawas 
River,  there  are  large  quantities  alfo  brought 
there  acrofs  the  lakes,  and  down  the  River  St. 
Lawrence.  Thefe  are  colledted  at  the  various 
towns  and  pofts  along  the  Lakes  Fluron,  Erie, 
and  Ontftrio,  where  the  trade  is  open  to  all 
parties,  the  feverai  pofts  being  protedled  by 
regular  troops,  at  ,the  expence  of  the  govern- 
ment. 
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ment.  Added  likewife  to  what  are  thus  col- 
lected by  the  agents  of  the  company,  and  of 
private  merchants,  there  are  confiderable  quan- 
tities brought  down  to  Montreal  for  fale  by 
traders,  on  their  own  account.  Some  of  thefe 
traders  come  from  parts  as  remote  as  the  Illi- 
nois Country,  bordering  on  the  Miffiffippi. 
They  afcend  the  Mifliflippi  as  far  as  Onifconf- 
ing  River,  and  from,  that  by  a portage  of  three  v 
miles  get  upon  Fox  River,  which  falls  into 
Lake  Michigan.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  as  I 
have  before  mentioned,  thefe  two  rivers  over- 
flow, and  it  is  then  fometimes  praCficable  to 
pafsin  a light  canoe  from  one  river  to  the  other, 
without  any  portage  whatfoever.  From  Lake 
Michigan  they  get  upon  Lake  Huron,  after- 
wards upon  Lake  Ene,  and  fo  on  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Before  the  month  of  September  is 
over,  the  furs  are  ail  brought  down  to  Mon- 
treal; as  they  arrive  they  are  immediately 
fhipped,  and  the  veffels  difpatched  in  OClober, 
beyond  which  month  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  them  to  remain  in  the  river  on  account  of 
the  fetting  in  of  winter. 

Furs  are  alfo  (hipped  in  confiderable  quan- 
tities at  Quebec,  and  at  the  town  of  Trois 
Rivieres.  Thefe  furs  are  brought  down  the 
rivers  that  fall  into  the  St.  Lav/rence,  on  the 
iiorth-flde,  by  Indians. 
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Quebec,  Aiigiul:. 

remained  in  Montreal  until  the  firfc 
day  of  Augoft,  when  we  fet  off  in  a ba- 
teau for  Quebec,  about  one  hundred  and  fixty 
miles  low^er  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  A bateau 
is  a particular  kind  of  boat,  very  generally  ufed 
upon  the  large  rivers  and  lakes  in  Canada, 
The  bottom  of  it  is  perfeftly  flat,  and  each  end 
is  built  very  (harp,  and  exadlly  alike.  The 
lides  are  about  four  feet  high,  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  rowers,  four  or  five  benches  are 
laid  acrcfs,  fome times  more,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  bateau.  It  is  a very  heavy  awk- 
ward fort  of  veffel,  either  for  rowing  or  failing* 

bat 
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but  it  is  preferred  to  a boat  with  a keel  for  two 
very  obvious  reafons ; firft,  becaafe  it  draws 
lefs  water,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  carries  a larger 
burthen ; and  fecondly,  becaufe  it  is  much 
fafer  on  lakes  or  wide  rivers,  where  ftorms  are 
frequent : a proof  of  this  came  under  our  ob- 
fervation  the  day  of  our  leaving  Montreal.  We 
had  reached  a wide  part  of  the  river,  and  were 
falling  along  with  a favourable  wind,  when 
fuddenly  the  horizon  grew  very  dark,  and  a 
dreadful  ftorm  arofe,  accompanied  with  loud 
peals  of  thunder  and  torrents  of  rain.  Before 
the  fail  could  be  taken  in,  the  ropes  which  held 
k were  fnapped  in  pieces,  and  the  weaves  began 
to  da(h  over  the  fides  of  the  bateau,  though 
.the  w^ater  had  been  quite  fmooth  five  minutes 
before.  It  was  im.poffible  now  to  counteradt 
the  force  of  the  wind  with  oars,  and  the  bateau 
was  confequently  driven  on  fhore,  but  the  bot- 
tom of  it  being  quite  fiat,  it  was  carried 
fmoothly  upon  the  beach  without  fuflaining 
any  injury,  and  the  men  leaping  out  drew  it 
up  on  dry  land,  where  we  remained  out  of  all 
danger  till  the  ftorm  was  over.  A keel  boat, 
however,  of  the  fame  fize,  could  not  have  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  fhore  than  thirty  feet, 
and  there  it  would  have  ftuck  faft  in  the  fand, 
and  probably  have  been  filled  with  water.  From 
being  fitted  up  as  it  was,  our  bateau  proved 
to  be  a very  pleafant  conveyance;  it  was  one  of 

a large 
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a large  fize,  and  over  the  wideft  part  of  it  an 
oilcloth  awning  was  thrown,  llipported  by 
hoops  fimilar  to  the  roof  of  a w'aggon  : thus  a 
moft  excellent  cabin  was  formed,  large  enough 
to  contain  half  a dozen  chairs  and  a table,  and 
which,  at  the  famie  time  that  it  afforded  ihel ter 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  was  airy, 
and  fufficiently  open  to  let  us  fee  all  the  beau- 
ties of  the  profpedt  on  each  ilrore  to  the 
greateft  advantage. 

It  was  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning 
when  Vv^e  left  Montreal,  and  at  five  in  the 
afternoon  we  reached  the  town  of  Sorelic^ 
fifteen  leagues  didant.  The  current  is  very 
firong  the  whole  way  between  the  two  places. 
Sorelle  (lands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
fame  name,  which  runs  from  Lake  Champlain 
into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  w’as  laid  out  about  the 
year  1787,  and  on  an  extenfive  plan,  with  very 
wide  flreets  and  a large  fquare,  but  at  prefent 
it  contains  only  one  hundred  houfes,  are  all 
very  indifferent,  and  ftanding  widely  afiinder. 
This  is  the  only  town  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  wherein  Eng- 
lifh  is  the  predominant  language.  The  inha- 
bitants confift  principally  of  loyalifts  from  the 
United  States,  who  took  refuge  in  Canada. 
The  chief  bufinefs  carried  on  here  is  that  of 
ihip-building;  there  are  feveral  veffels annually 
launched  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons  bur- 
then ; 
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then  ; thefe  are  floated  dov/n  to  QuelDcc,  and 
there  rigged.  Ship-building  is  not  carried  on 
to  fo  much  advantage  in  Canada  as  might  be 
imagined,  all  the  bolts  and  other  articles  of 
iron>  the  blocks,  and  the  cordage,  being  im- 
ported ; fo  that  what  is  gained  by  having  ex- 
cellent timber  on  the  fpot  is  lofl  in  bringing 
over  thefe  different  articles,  which  are  fo 
bulky,  from  Europe.  The  river  of  Sorelle  is 
deep  at  the  mouth > and  affords  good  ihelter  for 
fhlps  from  the  ice,  at  the  breaking  up  of  win- 
ter ; it  is  not  navigable  far  beyond  the  town> 
even  in  boats,  on  account  of  the  rapids. 

The  next  morning  vre  left  Soi-elle,  beyond 
which  place  the  St.  Lawrence  expands  to  a 
great  breaddi.  Here  it  abounds  with  fmall 
iflands>  fituated  fo  clofely  to  each  others  that 
it  is  impoffible  to  think  without  affoniihment 
of  large  veffeis,  like  thofe  that  go  to  Montreal, 
paffing  between  them  : the  channel  through 
them  is  veiy  intricate.  This  wide  part  of 
the  river  is  called  Lac  St.  Pierre  : the  ereateft 
breadth  of  it  is  about  four  leagues  and  a half, 
and  its  length  from  the  iflands  at  the  head  of 
the  lake  downwards  about  eight  leagues. 
TTom  hence  to  Quebec  the  river  is  in  no  place 
more  than  two  miles  acrofs,  and  in  fome  parts 
it  narrows  to  the  breadth  of  three  quarters  of 
a mile.  The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  river 
within  a few  leagues  of  Lac  St,  Pierre  3 the 
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great  expanfion  of  the  water  at  the  lake,  and 
the  ftrong  current  which  fets  out  from  it,  pre-^ 
vents  its  adlion  higher  up. 

From  Montreal  as  fir  as  the  town  of  Trois 
Rivieres,-  which  Hands  about  four  leagues 
below  Lac  St.  Pierre^  the  fhores  on  each  fide 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  very  flat  ; the  land 
then  begins  to  rife,  and  on  the  fouth  eall  flde 
it  continues  lofty  the  whole  way  down  to 
Quebec.  On  the  oppoiite  flde,  however^  be- 
low Trois  Rivieres,  the  banks  vary  conflder-’ 
ably  ^ in  fome  places  they  are  high,  in  others 
Very  low,  until  you  approach  Vv^ithin  a few 
leagues  of  Quebec,  when  they  afiume  a.  bold 
and  grand  appearance  on  each  fide.  The  fce- 
nery  along  various  parts  of  the  river  is  very 
fine  : it  is  impoffible,  indeed,  but  tliat  there 
mufl:  be  a variety  of  pleafing  views  along  a 
noble  river  like  the  St.  Lawrence,  winding  for 
hundreds  of  miles  through  a rich  country,  di- 
verfified  with  rifing  grounds,  woodlands,  and 
cultivated  plains.  What  particularly  attradls 
the  attention,  however,  in  going  down  this 
river,  is,  the  beautiful  difpofition  «of  the  towns 
and  villages  on  its  banks.  Nearly  all  the  fet-- 
tlements  in  Lower  Canada  are  fituated  clofe 
upon  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  and  from  this 
circumftance  the  fcenery  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  others  differs  materially  from  that 
along  the  rivers  in  the  LMited  States.  The 

banks 
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banks  of  the  Hadfon  river,  which  are  more 
cultivated  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  other  large 
rivers  there,  are  wild  and  defolate  in  compa- 
rifon  with  thofe  of  the  St,  Lawrence.  For 
feveral  leagues  below  Montreal  the  houfes 
ftand  fo  clofely  together,  that  it  appears  as 
if  it  were  bat  one  village,  which  extended 
the  whole  way.  All  the  houfes  have  a re- 
markable neat  appearance  at  a diftance  ; and 
in  each  village,  though  it  be  ever  fo  fmall, 

^ there  is  a church.  The  churches  are  kept  in 
the  neateft  repair,  and  moll  of  them  have 
fpires,  covered,  according  to  the  cullom  of 
the  country,  with  tin,  that,  from  being  put 
on  in  a particular  manner,  never  becomes 
ruhy  It  is  pleafing  beyond  defcription  to 
behold  one  of  thefe  villages  opening  to  the 
view,  as  you  fail  round  a point  of  land  covered 
v/ith  trees,  the  houfes  in  it  overhaiiging  the 
river,  and  the  fpires  of  the  churchcvS  fparkling 
through  the  groves  with  which  they  are  en- 
circled, before  the  rays  of  the  fetting  fun. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  river, 
where  you  pafs  along,  for  more  than  a league, 
without  feeing  a village  and  church. 

The  fecond  night  of  our  voyage  we  landed 

at 

* The  fquare  plates  of  tin  are  nailed  on  diagonally,  and  the 
corners  are  carefully  folded  over  the  heads  of  the  nails,  fo  as 
10  prevent  any  moifture  from  getting  to  them. 
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at  the  village  of  Batifcon.  It  Hands  on  the 
north-weft  ftde  of  the  river,  about  eighty 
miles  below  Montreah  Here  the  fhore  is 
very  flat  and  marfhy,  and  for  a confiderable 
diftance  from  it,  the  water  is  fo  fhallow  when 
the  tide  is  out,  that  a bateau  even,  cannot  at 
that  time  come  within  one  hundred  yards  of 
the  dry  ground.  Lower  down  the  river  the 
ftiore  is  in  fome  places  extremely  rocky. 

The  firft  habitation  we  came  to  at  Batifcon 
was  a farm-houfe,  where  we  readily  got  ac- 
commodation for  the  night.  The  people 
were  extremely  civih  and  did  all  in  their  power 
to  ferve  us.  A fmall  table  was  quickly  fet 
out,  covered  with  a neat  white  table-cloth, 
and  bread,  rnilk^  and  butter,  the  beft 

fare  which  the  houfe  afforded,  were  brought 
to  us.  Thefe  things  may  always  be  had  in 
abtmdance  at  every  farm-houfe  ; but  it  is  not 
often  that  you  can  procure  meat  of  any  fort ; 
"in  going  through  Canada,  therefore,  it  is 
cuftomary  for  travellers  to  carry  a provifion 
bafket  with  them.  The  lioufes  in  Lower 
Canada  are  in  general  well  furnifhed  with 
beds,  all  in  the  French  ftyle,  very  large,  and 
raifed  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  a paillalfe, 
a mattrafs,  and  a feather-bed. 

The  houfes  for  the  moft  part  are  built  of 
logs  ; but  they  are  much  more  compa<ft  and 
better  built  than  thofe  in  the  United  States; 
Vol.L  Z the 
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the  logs  are  made  to  fit  more  clofely  toge- 
ther, and  inftead  of  being  left  rough  and  un- 
even on  the  outfide,  are  planed  and  white 
wafhed.  At  the  inlide  alfo  the  walls  are 
generally  lined  with  deal  boards,  whereas  ii> 
the  United  States  the  common  log-houfes 
are  left  as  rough  within  as  they  are  without«. 
One  circumftance,.  however,  renders  the 
Canadian  houfes  very  difagreeable,  and  that 
is  the  inattention  of  the  inhabitants  to  air 
them  OGcafionally  by  opening  the  windows,  in 
confequence  of  which  they  have  a clofe 
heavy  fmell  within  doors.  As  we  travelled  by 
land  from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  we  fcarcely 
obferved  ten  houfes  the  whole  way  with  the 
windows  open,  notwithftanding  that  the  wea- 
ther w^as  very  warm.  If  you  afc  the  people 
why  they  don’t  let  a little  frefli-  air  into  their 
houfes,.  their  conftant  anfwer  is,  as  it  is  to  all 
queflions  of  a fimilar  tendency,  Ce  n’efl 
pas  la  maniere  des  habitans.” — It  is  not  the 
cuftom  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

Some  of  the  lower  claffes  of  the  French 
Canadians  have  all  the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of 
the  people  of  France;  they  dance,  they  fing, 
and  feem  determined  not  to  give  w^ay  to  care  ; 
others,  to  appearance,  have  a great  deal  of 
that  fullennefs  and  bluntnefs  in  their  manners 
charaderidic  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States ; vanity,  however,  is  the  afcendant  fea- 
ture 
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ture  in  the  character  of  all  of  them,  and  by 
working  upon  that  you  may  make  them  do 
what  you  pleafe.  Few  of  the  men  can  read 
or  write  ; the  little  learning  there  is  amongft 
the  inhabitants  is  confined  to  the  women : 
a Canadian  never  makes  a bargain,  or  takes 
any  frep  of  importance,  without  confulting 
his  wife,  whofe  opinion  is  generally  abided 
by.  Both  men  and  women  are  funk  in  igno- 
rance and  fuperfiition,  and  blindly  devoted  to 
their  priefts.  The  following  anecdote  may 
ferve  to  fliew  how  much  they  are  fo. 

On  the  evening  before  v/e  reached  Quebec, 
we  flopped  at  the  village  of  St.  Auguflin  Cal- 
vaire,  and  after  having  ftrolled  about  for  fome 
time,  returned  to  the  farm-houfe  where  we 
had  taken  up  our  quarters  for  the  night.  The 
people  had  cooked  fome  fifh,  that  had  been 
juft  caught,  while  we  had  been  walking 
about,  and  every  thing  being  ready  on  our  re- 
turn, we  fat  down  to  fupper  by  the  light  of 
a lamp,  which  was  fufpended  from  the  ceil- 
ing. The  glimmering  light,  however,  that 
it  afforded,  fcarcely  enabled  us  to  fee  w^hat 
was  on  the  table  ^ we  complained  of  it  to  the 
man  of  the  houfe,  and  the  lamp  was  in  con- 
fequence  trimmed  ; it  was  repleniflied  with 
oil ; taken  down  and  fet  on  the  table  ; flill 
the  light  was  very  bad.  Sacre  Dieii  ex- 
claimed he,  but  you  fhal!  not  eat  your  fifti 
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in  the  dark  fo  faying,  he  ftepped  afide  ta 
a fmall  cupboard,  took  out  a candle,  and  hav- 
ing lighted  it,  placed  it  beiide  us.  All  was 
now  going  on  well,  when  the  wife,  who  had 
been  abfent  for  a few  minutes,  fuddenly  re- 
turning, poured  forth  a volley  of  the  moft 
terrible  execrations  againft  her  poor  hulband 
for  having  prefumed  to  have  aded  as  he  had 
done.  Unable  to  anfwer  a fingle  word,  the 
fellow  flood  aghaft,  ignorant  of  what  he  had 
done  to  olfend  her  ; we  were  quite  at  a lofs 
alfo  to  know  what  could  have  given  rife  to 
fuch  a fudden  florin ; the  wife,  however^ 
fnatching  up  the  candle,  and  haftily  extin- 
guidiing  it,  addreffed  us  in  a plaintive  tone  of 
voice,  and  explained  the  whole  affair.  It  was 
the  holy  candle — La  chandelle  benite,'*' 
which  her  giddy  huiband  had  fet  on  the  table 
it  had  been  confecrated  at  a neighbouring 
church,  and  fuppofing  there  dlould  be  a tem- 
peft  at  any  time,  with  thunder  and  lightning 
ever  fo  terrible,  yet  if  the  candle  were  but 
kept  burning  while  it  lafled,  the  houfe,  the 
barn,  and  every  thing  elfe  belonging  to  it, 
were  to  be  fecured  from  all  danger.  If  any  of 
the  family  happened  to  be  fick,  the  candle  was 
to  be  lighted,  and  they  were  inflantly  to  re- 
cover. It  had  been  given  to  her  that  morn- 
ing by  the  prieft  of  the  village,  with  an  affur- 
ance  that  it  pofTeffed  the  miraculous  power  of 
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preferving  the  family  from  harm,  and  flie  was 
. confident  that  what  he  told  her  was  true.— 
To  have  contradidled  the  poor  w^oman  would 
have  been  ufelefs ; for  the  fake  of  our  ears, 
however,  we  endeavoured  to  pacify  her,  and 
that  being  accomplifhed,  we  fat  down  to  fup- 
per,  and  e'en  made  the  mofi:  of  our  fifh  in  the 
dark. 

The  village  of  St.  Auguftin  Calvaire  is 
about  five  leagues  from  Quebec,  at  which  laft 
place  we  arrived  early  on  the  next  morning, 
the  fourth  of  our  voyage.  When  the  wind 
is  fair,  and  the  tide  favourable  alfo,  it  does  not 
take  more  than  two  days  to  go  from  Montreal 
to  Quebec. 
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StateHoufe. — Armoury. — Barracks. — Mar-- 
ket-place, — Dogs  ufed  in  Carts.- — Grandeur 
of  the  Profpecis  from  Barts  of  the  Upper 
Town. — Charming  Scenery  of  the  Environs, 
— Defcription  of  Montmorenci  Water  Ball. 
»—Of  La  Chaudiere  Water  'Fall. 

Quebec,  AugulL 

^ H E city  of  Quebec  is  fituated  on  a very 
lofty  point  of  land,  on  the  north-well: 
fide  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Nearlyfacing 
it,  on  the  oppofite  fhore,  there  is  another  point, 
and  between  the  two  the  river  is  contracted  to 
the  breadth  of  three  quarters  of  a mile,  but 
after  paffing  through  this  ftrait  it  expands  to 
the  breadth  of  five  or  fix  miles,  taking  a great 
fweep  behind  that  point  whereon  Quebec 
ftands.  The  city  derives  its  name  from  the 
word  Quebec  or  Quebeio,  which  fignifies  in 
the  Algonquin  tongue,  a fudden  contraction 
of  a river.  The  wide  part  of  the  river,  im- 
mediately before  the  town,  is  called  The 
Bafon  3 and  it  is  fufficiently  deep  and  fpacious 
to  float  upwards  of  one  hundred  fail  of  the 
line. 

Quebec  is  divided  into  two  parts  5 the 
upper  town,  fituated  on  a rock  of  limeftone, 
on  the  top  of  the  point  3 and  the  lower  town, 
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■built  round  the  bottom  of  the  point,  clofe  to 
the  water.  The  rock  whereon  the  upper 
town  ftands,  in  fome  places  towards  the  water 
rifes  nearly  perpendkularly,  fo  as  to  be  totally 
inacceffible  ; in  other  places  it  is  not  fo  fteep 
but  that  there  is  a communication  between 
the  two  towns,  by  means  of  ftreets  winding 
up  the  fide  of  it,  though  even  here  the  afcent 
is  fo  great,  that  there  are  long  flights  of  ftairs 
at  one  fide  of  the  llreets  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  foot  paflengers. 

The  lower  town  lies  very  much  expofed  to 
an  enemy,  being  defended  merely  by  a fmall 
battery  towards  the  bafon,  which  at  the  time 
of  high  tides  is  nearly  on  a level  with  the 
water,  and  by  barriers  towards  the  river,  in 
which  guns  may  be  planted  when  there  is  any 
danger  of  an  attack. 

The  upper  town,  however,  is  a place  of 
immenfe  ftrength.  Towards  the  water  it  k fo 
ftrongly  guarded  by  nature,  that  it  is  found 
unneceflary  to  have  more  than  very  flight 
walls  ; and  in  fome  particular  places,  where 
the  rock  is  inacceffible,  are  no  walls  at  all. 
There  are  feveral  redoubts  and  batteries  how- 
ever here.  The  principal  battery,  which 
points  towards  the  bafon,  confifls  of  twenty- 
two  twenty-four  pounders,  two  French 
thirty-fix  pounders,  and  two  large  iron  mor- 
tars ; this  battery  is  flanked  by  another  of  fix 
Z 4 guns, 
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guns,  that  commands  the  pafles  from  the 
lower  town. 

On  the  land  fide,  the  town  owes  its  ftrength 
folely  to  the  hand  of  art,  and  here  the  forti- 
fications are  ftupendous.  Confiderable  addi- 
tions and  improvements  have  been  made  to 
them  fince  the  place  has  been  in  the  poifeffion 
of  Great  Britain  ; but  even  at  the  time  when 
it  belonged  to  France,  the  works  were  fo 
ftrong,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  conduft  of 
M.  dc' Montcalm,  the  French  general,  it  is 
almofi:  doubtful  whether  the  genius  of  the  im- 
mortal Wolfe  himfelf  would  not  have  been 
bajffled  in  attempting  to  reduce  it. 

Had  M,  de  Montcalm,  when  the  firfi:  in^ 
telligence  of  the  Britifh  army’s  having  afcend- 
cd  the  Heights  of  Abraham  was  carried  to 
him,  inftead  of  difbelieving  the  account,  and 
laughing  at  it  as  a thing  impoffible,  marched 
immediately  to  the  attack,  without  giving 
General  Wolfe  time  to  form  his  men;  or  had 
he,  when  the  account  was  confirmed  of  the 
enemy’s  procedure,and  of  their  having  formed 
on  the  plain,  waited  for  a large  divifion  of  his 
troops,  whofe  ftation  was  below  the  tov/n,  and 
who  might  have  joined  him  in  two  hours, 
inftead  of  marching  out  to  give  General 
Wolfe  battle  with  the  troops  he  had  with 
him  at  the  time,  the  fate  of  the  day  might 
have  turned  out  very  differently ; or  had  he, 
§ inflead 
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inftead  of  hazarding  a battle  at  all,  retired 
within  the  walls  of  the  city  and  defended  it, 
the  place  was  fo  ftrong  that  there  is  reafon  to 
think  it  might  have  held  out  until  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  when  the  Eritifli  diips  mu  ft 
have  quitted  the  river,  and  General  Wolfe 
would  confequently  have  been  under  the  ne« 
ceflity  of  raifing  the  fiege. 

General  Wolfe  thought  it  a vain  attempt 
to  make  an  affault  on  the  fide  of  the  town 
which  lies  towards  the  water,  Vv^here  the  rock 
is  fo  fteep,  and  fo  eafily  defended;  his  objcdi 
was  to  get  behind  it,  and  to  carry  on  the  at- 
tack on  the  land  fide,  where  there  is  an  ex- 
tenfive  plain  adjoining  the  town,  and  not  a 
great  deal  lower  than  the  higheft  part  of  the 
point.  In  order  to  do  fo,  he  firfl:  of  all  at- 
tempted  to  land  his  troops  fome  miles  below 
the  town,  near  the  Falls  of  Montmorencio 
Here  the  banks  of  the  river  are  by  no  means 
fo  difficult  of  afoent  as  above  the  town;  but 
they  were  defended  by  a large  divifion  of 
the  French  forces,  which  had  thrown  up 
feveral  ftrong  redoubts,  and,  in  attempting  to 
land,  Wolfe  was  repulfed  with  lofs. 

Above  Quebec,  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
extremely  high,  and  fo  fteep  at  the  fame  time, 
jthat  by  the  French  they  were  deemed  inaccef- 
fible.  Foiled,  however,  in  his  fir  ft  attempt 
to  get  on  fhore,  General  Wolfe  formed  the 

bold 
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bold  defign  of  afcending  to  the  top  of  thefe 
banks,  commonly  called  the  Heights  of  Abra- 
ham. To  prepare  the  way  for  it,  poffeffion 
was  taken  of  Point  Levi,  the  point  fituated 
oppofite  to  that  on  which  Quebec  ftands,  and 
from  thence  a heavy  bombardment  was  com- 
menced on  the  town,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
enemy.  In  the  mean  time  boats  were  pre- 
pared ; the  troops  embarked ; they  pafTed  the 
town  with  muffled  oars,  in  the  night,  unob- 
ferved,  and  landed  at  a cove,  about  two  miles 
above.  The  foldiers  clambered  up  the  heights 
with  great  difficulty,  and  the  guns  were 
hauled  up  by  means  of  ropes  and  pullies  fixed 
round  the  trees,  with  which  the  banks  are 
covered  from  top  to  bottom.  At  the  top  the 
plain  commences,  and  extends  clofe  under  the 
walls  of  the  city:  here  it  was  that  the  memo- 
rable battle  was  fought,  in  which  General 
Wolfe  unhappily  periffied,  at  the  very  moment 
when  all  his  noble  exertions  wxre  about  to  be 
crowned  with  that  fuccefs  which  they  fo  emi- 
nently deferved.  The  foot  where  the  il- 
lufirious  hero  breathed  his  laft  is  marked  with 
a large  ftone,  on  which  a true  meridional  line 
is  drawn. 

Notwithftanding  that  the  great  Wolfe 
found  it  fuch  a very  difficult  talk  to  get  pof^ 
feffion  of  Quebec,  and  that  it  has  been  ren- 
dered fo  much  ftronger  fince  his  time,  yet 

the 
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the  people  of  the  United  States  confidently 
imagine,  at  this  day,  that  if  there  were  a rup- 
ture with  Great  Britain,  they  need  only  fend 
an  army  thither,  and  the  place  mull:  fall  into 
their  hands  immediately.  Arnold,  after  his 
return  from  the  expedition  againfl:  the  place, 
under  Montgomery,  in  the  year  1775,  ufed 
frequently  to  declare,  that  if  he  had  not  been 
wounded  he  fhould  certainly  have  carried  it. 
But  however  that  expedition  may  be  admired 
for  its  great  boldnefs,  it  was,  in  reality,  far 
from  being  fo  nearly  attended  with  fuccefs  as 
the  vanity  of  Arnold  has  led  his  countrymen  to 
imagine. 

All  thoughts  of  taking  the  city  by  a regular 
fiege  were  abandoned  by  the  Americans, 
when  they  came  before  it ; it  was  only  by 
attempting  to  ftorm  it  at  an  unexpected  hour 
that  they  faw  any  probability  of  wrefting  it 
from  the  Britifh.  The  night  of  the  thirty- 
firft*  of  December  was  accordingly  fixed  upon, 
and  the  city  was  attacked  at  the  fame  moment 
in  three  places.  But  although  the  garrifon 
were  completely  furprifed,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  rampart  guns  had  been  difmounted, 
anci  laid  up  for  the  winter,  during  which  fea- 
fon  it  was  thought  impoflible  for  an  army  to 
make  an  attack  fo  vigorous  that  cannon 
w'ould  be  wanting  to  repel  it,  yet  the  Ameri- 
cans were  at  once  baffled  in  their  attempt. 

Arnold, 
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Arnold,  in  endeavouring  to  force  St.  John’s 
Gate,  which  leads  out  on  the  back  part  of 
the  town,  not  far  from  the  plains  of  Abraham, 
was  wounded,  and  repulfed  with  great  lofs. 
Montgomery  furprifed  the  guard  of  the  firfi: 
barrier,  at  one  end  of  the  lower  town,  and 
paffed  it;  but  at  the  fecond  he  was  (hot,  and 
his  men  were  driven  back.  The  third  di- 
vifion  of  the  Americans  entered  the  lower 
town  in  another  quarter,  which,  as  I have  be- 
fore faid,  lies  very  much  expofed,  by  pafling 
over  the  ice : they  remained  there  for  a day  or 
two,  and  during  that  time  they  fet  fire  to  fome 
buildings,  amongft  which  was  one  of  the  re- 
ligious houfes ; but  they  were  finally  diflodged 
without  much  difficulty.  The  two  divifions 
under  Montgomery  and  Arnold  were  repulfed 
with  a mere  handful  of  men : the  different 
detachments,  fent  down  from  the  upper  town 
againft  the  former,  did  not  altogether  amount, 
it  is  faid,  to  two  hundred  men.  Arnold’s 
attack  was  the  maddeft  poffible ; for  St.  John’s 
Gate,  and  tlie  walls  adjoining,  are  ftupendous, 
and  a perfon  need  but  fee  them  to  be  con- 
vinced that  any  attempt  to  ftorm  them  muff 
be  frultlefs  v/ithout  the  aid  of  heavy  artillery, 
which  the  Americans  had  not. 

Independent  of  what  it  owes  to  its  fortifi- 
cations, and  fituation  on  the  top  of  a rock, 
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Quebec  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  ftrength 
to  the  fe verity  and  great  length  of  the  winter, 
as  in  that  feafon  it  is  wholly  impradlicable  for 
a befieging  army  either  to  carry  on  any  works 
or  blockade  the  town. 

It  requires  about  five  thoufand  foldiers  to 
man  the  works  at  Quebec  completely.  A 
large  garrifon  is  always  kept  in  it,  and  abun-= 
dance  of  fiores  of  every  defcription.  The 
troops  are  lodged  partly  in  barracks,  and 
partly  in  block  houfes  near  Cape  Diamond, 
which  is  the  mod  elevated  part  of  the  point, 
and  is  reckoned  to  be  upv/ards  of  one  thoufand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  Cape 
is  ftrongly  fortified,  and  may  be  confidered  as 
the  citadel  of  Quebec  ; it  commands  the  tov/n 
in  every  diredtion,  and  alfo  the  plains  at  the 
outfide  of  the  walls.  The  evening  and  morn-- 
ing  guns,  and  all  falutes  and  fignals,  are  fired 
from  hence.  Notwithftanding  the  great  height 
of  the  rock  above  the  river,  water  may  readily 
be  had  even  at  the  very  top  of  it,  by  finking 
wells  of  a moderate  depth,  and  in  feme  par- 
ticular places,  at  the  fides  of  the  rock,  it  guflies 
out  in  large  ftreams.  The  water  is  of  a very 
good  quality. 

No  cenfushas  been  lately  taken  of  the  num- 
ber of  houfes  and  inhabitants  in  Quebec ; but 
it  is  fuppofed  that,  including  the  upper  and 
lower  towns  and  fuburbs,  there  are  at  leaft 

two 
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two  thoufand  dwellings : at  the  rate  of  fix 
therefore  to  each  houfe,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants would  amount  to  twelve  thoufand. 
About  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  of 
French  extradion.  The  fociety  in  Quebec  is 
agreeable,  and  very  extenfive  for  a place  of  the 
fize,  owing  to  its  being  the  capital  of  the 
lower  province,  and  therefore  the  refidence  of 
the  governor,  different  civil  officers,  principal 
lawyers,  &c.  &c.  The  large  garrifon  con- 
flantly  kept  in  it  makes  the  place  appear  very 
gay  and  lively. 

The  lower  town  of  Quebec  is  moftly  in^ 
habited  by  the  traders  who  are  concerned  with 
the  (hipping,  and  it  is  a very  difagreeable  place. 
The  ftreets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  owing  to 
the  great  height  of  the  houfes  in  moft  of  them, 
the  air  is  much  confined ; in  the  ftreets  next  to 
the  water  alfo,  there  is  oftentimes  an  intolerable 
ftench  from  the  fhore  when  the  tide  is  out. 
The  upper  town,  on  the  contrary,  is  extremely 
agreeable:  from  its  elevated  fituation  tbe  air 
is  as  pure  as  poffible,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
never  oppreffed  with  heat  in  ftimmer ; it  is 
far,  however,  from  being  well  laid  out,  the 
ftreets  being  narrow  and  very  irregular.  The 
houfes  are  for  the  moft  part  built  of  ftone,  and 
except  a few,  erecled  of  late  years,  fmall,  ugly, 
and  inconvenient. 
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The  chateau,  wherein  the  governor  refides, 
is  a plain  building  of  common  ftone^  fituated 
in  an  open  place,  the  houfes  round  which,  form 
three  iides  of  an  oblong  fquare.  It  coniifts  of 
two  parts.  The  old  and  the  new  are  feparated 
from  each  other  by  a fpacioas  court.  The 
former  (lands  jud  on  the  verge  of  an  inacceffible 
part  of  the  rock  3 behind  it,  on  the  outiide, 
there  is  a long  gallery,  from  whence,  if  a peb- 
ble v/ere  let  drop,  it  would  fall  at  leail:  lixty 
feet  perpendicularly.  This  old  part  is  chiefly 
taken  up  with  the  public  offices,  and  all  the 
apartments  in  it  are  fmall  and  ill  contrived  3 
but  in  the  new  part,  which  (lands  in  front  of  the 
other,  facing  the  fquare,  they  are  fpacious,  and 
tolerably  weli  finiflied,  but  none  of  them  can 
be  called  elegant.  This  part  is  inhabited  by  the 
governor’s  family.  The  chateau  is  built  with- 
out any  regularity  of  defign,  neither  the  old 
nor  the  new  part  having  even  an  uniform  front. 
It  is  not  a place  of  (Irength,  as  commonly  re- 
prefented.  In  the  garden  adjoining  to  it  is 
merely  a parapet  wall  along  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  with  enibrafures,  in  which  a fev/  fmali 
guns  are  planted,  commanding  a part  of  the 
lower  town.  Every  evening  during  fummer, 
when  the  weather  is  fine,  one  of  the  regiments 
of  the  garrifon  parades  in  the  open  place  before 
the  chateau,  and  the  band  plays  for  an  hour  or 
two,  at  which  time  the  place  becomes  the  re- 
fort 
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fort  of  numbers  of  the  moft  genteel  people  of 
the  town,  and  has  a very  gay  appearance. 

Oppolite  to  the  chateau  there  is  a monaftery 
belonging  to  the  Recollets  or  Francifcan  friars^ 
a very  few  only  of  the  order  are  now  left.  Con- 
tiguous to  this  building  is  the  college  belong- 
ing to  the  Jefaits,  whofe  numbers  have  dimi- 
iiiilied  even  ftill  faiber  than  that  of  the  Recoi- 
lets  5 one  old  man  alone  of  the  brotherhood  is 
left,  and  in  him  are  centered  the  immenfe  pof- 
leffions  of  that  once  powerful  body  in  Canada^ 
bringing  in  a yearly  revenue  of  i o,oco  fter- 
ling.  This  old  man,  v/hofe  lot  it  has  been  to 
outlive  all  the  reft  of  the  order,  is  by  birth  a 
Svvifs : in  his  youth  he  was  no  more  than  a 
porter  to  the  college,  but  having  fome  merit 
iie  was  taken  notice  of,  promoted  to  a higher 
lituation,  and  in  the  end  created  a lay  brother. 
Though  a very  old  m.anhe  is  extremely  healthy  5 
he  poffeiTes  an  amiable  difpofition^  and  is  much 
beloved  on  account  of  the  excellent  ufe  he 
makes  of  his  large  fortune,  which  is  chiefly 
employed  in  charitable  purpofes.  On  his 
death  the  property  falls  to  the  crown. 

The  nunneries  are  three  in  number,  and  as 
there  is  no  reftridlion  upon  the  female  religious 
orders,  they  are  all  well  filled*  . The  largeft  of 
them,  called  L’Hofpital  General,  ftands  in  the 
fuburbs,  outfide  of  the  walls ; another,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Urfule,  is  not  far  diftant  from  the 
chateau. 
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The  engineer’s  drawing  room,  in  which  are 
kept  a variety  of  models,  together  with  plans 
of  the  fortifications  of  Quebec  and  other  for- 
trefles  in  Canada,  is  an  old  building,  near  the 
principal  battery.  Adjoining  thereto  flands 
the  houfe  where  the  legiflative  council  and 
affembly  of  reprefentatives  meet,  which  is 
alfo  an  old  building,  that  has  been  plainly  fitted 
up  to  accommodate  the  legiflature. 

The  armoury  is  lituated  near  the  artillery 
barrack,  in  another  part  of  the  town.  About 
ten  thoufand  ftand  of  arms  are  kept  in  it,  ar- 
ranged in  a fimilar  manner  with  the  arms  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  but,  if  poflible,  with 
greater  neatnefs  and  more  fancy. 

The  artillery  barracks  are  capable  of  con- 
taining about  five  hundred  men,  but  the  prin- 
cipal barracks  are  calculated  to  contain  a 
much  larger  number;  they  ftand  in  the  market 
place,  not  far  diftant  from  the  fquare  in  which 
the  chateau  is  fituated,  but  more  in  the  heart 
of  the  town. 

The  market  of  Quebec  is  extremely  wel! 
fupplied  with  provifions  of  every  kind,  which 
may  be  purchafed  at  a much  more  moderate 
price  than  in  any  town  I vifited  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a matter  of  curiofity  to  a ftranger 
to  fee  the  number  of  dogs  yoked  in  little  carts, 
that  are  brought  into  this  market  by  the  people 
who  attend  it.  The  Canadian  dogs  are  found  ex- 
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tremely  ufeful  in  drawing  burthens,  and  there 
is  fcarcely  a family  in  Quebec  or  Montreal> 
that  does  not  keep  one  or  more  of  them  for 
that  purpofe.  They  are  fomewhat  limilar  to 
the  Newfoundland  breed,  but  broader  acrofs 
the  loins,  and  have  fhorter  and  thicker  legs  ; 
in  general  they  are  handfome,  and  wonderfully 
docile  and  fagacious ; their  flrength  is  prodi- 
gious ; I have  feen  a fingle  dog,  in  more  than 
one  inftance,  draw  a man  for  a confiderable 
diftance  that  could  not  weip;h  lefs  than  ten 
ftone*  People,  during  the  winter  feafon,  fre- 
quently perform  long  journeys  on  the  fnow 
with  half  a dozen  or  more  of  thefe  animals 
yoked  in  a cariole  or  fledge. 

I muft  not  conclude  this  letter  without 
making  mention  of  the  fcenery  that  is  exhibited 
to  the  view,  from  various  parts  of  the  upper 
town  of  Quebec,  which,  for  its  grandeur,  its 
beauty,  and  its  diverfity,  furpaffesall  that  I have 
hitherto  feen  in  America,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
part  of  the  globe.  In  the  variegated  expanfe 
that  is  laid  open  before  you,  ftupendous  rocks, 
immenfe  rivers,  tracklefs  forefts  and  cultivated 
plains,  mountains,  lakes,  towns,  and  villages, 
in  turn  ftrike  the  attention,  and  the  fenfes  are 
almoft  bewildered  in  contemplating  the  valf- 
nefs  of  the  fcene.  Nature  is  here  feen  on  the 
grandefl:  fcale^  and  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  the 
imagination  to  paint  to  itfelf  any  thing  more 
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fublime  than  are  the  feveral  profpeds  prefented 
to  the  fight  of  the  delighted  fpedator.  From 
Cape  Diamond,  lituated  one  thoufand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river, and  the  loftieft  part 
of  the  rock  on  which  the  city  is  built,  the  prof- 
ped:  is  confidered  by  many  as  fuperior  to  that 
from  any  other  fpot.  A greater  extent  of 
country  opens  upon  you,  and  the  eye  is  here 
enabled  to  take  in  more  at  once,  than  at  any 
other  place ; but  to  me  it  appears,  that  the  view 
from  the  cape  is  by  no  means  fo  fine  as  that, 
for  inftance,  from  the  battery ; for  in  fitrveying 
the  different  objefts  below  you  from  fuch  a 
ftupendous  height,  their  magnitude  is  in  a 
great  meafure  loft,  and  it  feems  as  if  you  were 
looking  at  a draft  of  the  country  more  that  at 
the  country  itfelf.  It  is  the  upper  battery  that 
1 allude  to,  facing  the  bafon,  and  is  about  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  ,of  the  water. 
Mere,  if  you  ftand  but  a fewyards  from  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  you  may  look  down  at  once 
upon  the  river,  the  veftels  upon  which,  as  they 
fail  up  to  the  wharfs  before  the  lower  town, 
appear  as  if  they  were  coming  under  your  very 
feet.  The  river  itfelf,  which  is  between  five 
and  fix  miles  wide,  and  vifible  as  far  as  the 
diftant  end  of  the  ifland  of  Orleans,  where  it 
lofes  itfelf  amidft  the  mountains  that  bound 
it  on  each  fide,  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
objedts  in  nature,  and  on  a fine  ftill  fummer’s 
A a 2 evening 
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evening  it  often  wears  the  appearance  of  a vaft 
mirror,  where  the  varied  rich  tints  of  the  iky, 
as  well  as  the  images  of  the  different  objefts  of 
the  banks,  are  feen  refleiledwith  inconceivable 
luftre.  The  fouthern  bank  of  the  river,  in- 
dented fancifully  with  bays  and  promontories, 
remains  nearly  in  a ftate  of  nature,  cloathed 
with  lofty  trees ; but  the  oppofite  fhore  is 
thickly  covered  with  houfes,  extending  as 
along  other  parts  of  the  river  already  men- 
tioned, in  one  uninterrupted  village,  feemingly, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  On  this  lide  the 
profpefi  is  terminated  by  an  extenfive  range  of 
mountains,  the  flat  lands  fituated  between  and 
the  villages  on  the  banks  not  being  vilible  to 
a fpedlator  at  Quebec,  it  feems  as  if  the  moun- 
tains rofe  diredlly  out  of  the  water,,  and  the 
houfes  Were  built  on  their  fleep  and  rugged 
fides. 

Beautiful  as  the  environs  of  the  city  appear 
when  feen  at  a diftance,  they  do  not  appear 
lefs  fo  on  a more  clofe  infpedlion ; and  in  paf- 
fing  through  them  the  eye  is  entertained  with 
a moft  pleafing  variety  of  fine  landfcapes,  whilft 
the  mind  is  equally  gratified  with  the  appear- 
ance of  content  and  happinefs  that  reigns  in 
the  countenances  of  the  inhabitants.  Indeed, 
if  a country  as  fruitful  as  it  is,  pifturefque,  a 
genial  and  healthy  climate,  and  a tolerable 
fhare  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  can  make 
8 people 
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people  happy,  none  ought  to  appear  more  fo 
than  the  Canadians,  during  this  delightful  fea- 
fon  of  the  year. 

Before  I difmifs  this  fubjedt  entirely,  I muft 
give  you  a brief  account  of  two  fcenes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Quebec,  more  particularly  deferv- 
ing  of  attention  than  any  others.  The  one  is 
the  Fall  of  the  River  Montmorenci ; the 
other,  that  of  the  Chaudiere.  The  former 
ftrcam  runs  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  feven 
miles  below,  Quebec  5 the  latter  joins  the  fame 
river  nearly  at  an  equal  diftance  above  the 
city. 

The  Montmorenci  River  runs  in  a very  ir- 
regular courfe,  through  a wild  and  thickly 
wooded  country,  over  a bed  of  broken  rocks, 
till  it  comes  to  the  brink  of  a precipice,  down 
which  it  defcends  in  one  uninterrupted  and 
nearly  perpendicular  fall  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet.  The  ftream  of  water  in  this  river, 
except  at  the  time  of  floods,  is  but  fcanty>  but 
being  broken  into  foam  by  rufliing  with  fuch 
rapidity  as  it  does  over  the  rocks  at  the  top  of 
the  precipice,  it  is  thereby  much  dilated,  and 
in  its  fall  appears  to  be  a fheet  of  water  of  no 
inconfiderable  magnitude.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  at  top,  from  bank  to  bank,  is  about  fifty 
feet  only.  In  its  fall,  the  water  has  the  exaft 
appearance  of  fnow,  as  when  throwm  in  heaps 
from  the  roof  of  a houfe,  and  it  feemingly  de- 
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fcends  with  a very  flow  motion.  The  fpray 
at  the  bottom  is  conflderable,  and  when  the  fun 
liappens  to  fliine  bright  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  the  prifmatic  colours  are  exhibited  in  it 
in  all  their  variety  and  luflre.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  precipice  the  water  is  confined  in  a fort 
of  bafon,  as  it  were,  by  a mafs  of  rock,  ex- 
tending nearly  acrofs  the  fall,  and  out  of  this 
it  flows  with  a gentle  current  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, which  is  about  three  hundred  yards 
diftant.  The  banks  of  the  Montmorenci,  be- 
low the  precipice,  are  nearly  perpendicular  on 
one  fide,  and  oit  both  inacceffible,  fo  that  if  a 
perfon  be  defirous  of  getting  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fall,  he  muft  defcend  down  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  walk  along  the  margin 
of  that  river  till  he  comes  to  the  chafm  through 
which  the  Montmorenci  flows.  To  a perfon 
failing  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  pafl  the  mouth 
of  the  chafm,  the  fall  appears  in  great  beauty. 

General  Haldimand,  formerly  governor  of 
Canada,  v^as  fo  much  delighted  with  this  ca- 
taradt,  that  he  built  a dwelling  houfeclofe  to 
it,  from  the  parlour  windows  of  which  it  is 
leen  in  a very  advantageous  point  of  view.  In 
front  of  the  houfe  is  a neat  lawn,  that  runs 
down  the  whole  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
in  various  parts  of  it  little  furnmer-houfes  have 
been  erected,  each  of  which  commands  a view 
of  the  fall.  There  is  alfq  a fummer  houfe, 
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fituated  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  fall,  hanging 
diredtly  over  the  precipice,  fo  that  if  a bullet 
were  dropped  from  the  window,  it  would  de- 
fcend  in  a perpendicular  line  at  leaf!:  two  hun- 
dred feet.  This  houfe  is  fupported  by  large 
beams  of  timber,  fixed  into  the  fides  of  the 
chafm,  and  in  order  to  get  to  it  you  have  to 
pafs  over  feveral  flights  of  fieps,  and  one  or  two 
wooden  galleries,  which  are  fupported  in  the 
fame  manner.  The  view  from  hence  is  tre- 
mendoufly  grand.  It  is  faid,  that  the  beams 
whereon  this  little  edifice  is  eredted  are  in  a 
ftate  of  decay,  apdmany  perfons  are  fearful  of 
entering  into  it,  left  they  ftiould  give  way ; but 
being  ignorant  of  the  danger,  if  indeed  there 
was  any,  our  whole  party  ventured  into  it  at 
once,  and  ftaid  there  a confiderable  time,  not- 
withftanding  its  tremulous  motion  at  every 
ftep  we  trod.  That  the  beams  cannot  laft  for 
ever  is  certain  5 it  would  be  a wife  meafure, 
therefore,  to  have  them  removed  or  repaired  in 
proper  time,  for  as  long  as  they  remain  ftand- 
ing,  perfons  will  be  found  that  will  venture 
into  the  unfteady  fabrick  they  fupport,  and 
ftiould  they  give  way  at  a moment  when  any 
perfons  are  in  it,  the  cataftrophe  muft  inevi« 
tably  be  fatal. 

The  fall  in  the  River  Chaudiere  is  not  half 
the  height  of  that  of  the  Montmorenci,  but 
then  it  is  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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feet  in  breadth.  The  fcenery  round  this  ca«« 
taradt  is  much  fuperior  in  every  refpedt  to  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Montmorenci. 
Contiguous  to  the  latter  there  are  few  trees  of 
any  great  magnitude,  and  nothing  is  near  it  to 
relieve  the  eye ; you  have  the  fall,  and  nought 
but  the  fall,  to  contemplate.  The  banks  of 
La  Chaudiere,  on  the  contrary,  are^  covered 
v/ith  trees  of  the  large  ft  growth,  and  amidft 
the  piles  of  broken  rocks,  which  lie  fcattered 
about  the  place,  you  have  fome  of  the  wildeft 
and  moft  romantic  views  imaginable.  As  for 
the  fall  itfelf,  its  grandeur  varies  with  the  fea- 
fon.  When  the  river  is  full,  a body  of  water 
comes  rulhing  over  the  rocks  of  the  preci- 
pice that  aftonifties  the  beholder ; but  in  dry 
weather,  and  indeed  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  ftimmer,  we  may  fay,  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter is  but  trifling.  At  this  feafon  there  are 
few  but  what  would  prefer  the  falls  of  the 
Montmorenci  River,  and  I am  tempted  to 
imagine  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  generality 
of  people  would  give  it  the  preference  at  all 
times, 
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Of  the  Conjlitution^  Government ^ Laws ^ and 
’Religion  of  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada, — EJiimate  of  the  Expences  of  the 
Civil  Lijiy  of  the  Military  Eflablijhment^  and 
the  Prefents  to  the  Indians, — Salaries  of  cer-> 
tain  O facers  of  the  Crown, — -Imports  and 
Exports, — Taxes, 

Quebec, 

From  the  time  that  Canada  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  until  the  year  1774?  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  province  were  regulated  by 
the  ordinance  of  the  governor  alone.  In  pur- 
fuance  of  the  Quebec  Bill,  which  was  then 
palfed,  a legillative  council  was  appointed  by 
his  Majefty  in  the  country ; the  number  of 
members  was  limited  to  twenty-three.  This 
council  had  full  power  to  make  all  fuch  ordi- 
nances and  regulations  as  were  thought  expe- 
dient for  the  welfare  of  the  province  ; but  it 
was  prohibited  from  levying  any  taxes,  except 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  roads,  repairing 
public  buildings,  or  the  like.  Every  ordinancq 
was  to  be  laid  before  the  governor,  for  his 
Majefty’s  approbation,  within  fix  months  from 
the  time  it  was  palled,  and  no  ordinance,  im- 
pofing  a greater  punilhment  pn  any  perfon  or 
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perfons  thsn  a fine^  or  imprifonment  for  three 
months,  was  valid  without  hisMajefty's  affent, 
iignified  to  the  council  by  the  governor. 

Thus  were  the  affairs  of  the  province  regu- 
lated until  the  year  1791,  when  an  a£l  was 
paffed  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  repealing  fa 
much  of  the  Quebec  Bill  as  related  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a council,  and  to  the  powers  that 
had  been  granted  to  it;  and  which  eftablifhed 
the  prefsnt  form  of  government. 

The  country,  at  the  fame  time,  was  divided 
into  two  diftindt  provinces ; the  province  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada.  The  former  is  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
old  province  of  Canada;  the  latter,  the  weftern 
part,  fiiuated  on  the  northern  fides  of  the  great 
lakes  and  rivers  through  which  the  boundary 
line  runs  that  fepa rates  the  Britifh  territories 
from  tliofe  of  the  United  States.  The  two 
provinces  are  divided  from  each  other  by  a line, 
w^hich  rims  north,  24°  wefb,  commencing  at 
Point  au  Baudet,  in  that  part  of  the  river  St. 
Lawu'ence  called  Lake  Francis,  and  continu- 
ing on  from  thence  to  the  Utawa*s  or  Grand 
River.  The  city  of  Quebec  is  the  capital  of 
the  lower  province,  as  the  town  of  Niagara  is 
of  the  upper  one. 

The  executive  power  in  each  province  is 
vefled  in  the  governor,  who  has  for  his  advice 
an  executive  council  appointed  by  his  Ma- 
• jelly. 
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jefty.  The  legiflative  power  of  each  province 
is  vefted  in  the  governor,  a legiflative  coun- 
cil, and  an  affembly  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people.  Their  adls,  however,  are  fubjedt 
to  the  controul  of  his  majefty,  and  in  feme 
particular  cafes  to  the  controul  of  the  Britiih 
parliament. 

Bills  are  pafled  in  the  council  and  in  the 
aifembly  in  a form  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  in 
which  bills  are  carried  through  the  Eritifli 
houfes  of  parliament;  they  are  then  laid  before 
the  governor,  who  gives  or  withholds  his  alTent, 
or  referves  them  for  his  Majefty’s  pleafure. 

Such  bills  as  he  affents  to  are  put  in  force 
immediately ; but  he  is  bound  to  tranfmit  a 
true  copy  of  them  to  the  King,  who  in  council 
may  declare  his  difallowance  of  them  within 
two  years  from  the  time  of  their  being  receiv« 
ed,  in  which  cafe  they  become  void. 

Such  as  are  referved  for  his  Majefty’s  aflent 
are  not  to  be  put  in  force  until  that  is  re- 
ceived. 

Moreover,  every  a£l  of  the  aflembly  and 
council,  which  goes  to  repeal  or  vary  the  laws 
or  regulations  that  were  in  exiftence  at  the 
time  the  prefent  conflitution  was  eflabliflied 
in  the  country  refpedling  tythes  ; the  appro- 
priation of  land  for  the  fupport  of  a proteftant 
clergy ; the  conftituting  and  endowing  of  par- 
fonages  or  redlories ; the  right  of  prefentation 

to 
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to  the  fame,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  in- 
cumbents fhail  hold  them  ; the  enjoyment  and 
exercife  of  any  form  or  mode  of  worfliip  5 the 
impofing  of  any  burdens  and  difqualifications 
on  account  of  the  fame ; the  rights  of  the 
clergy  to  recover  their  accuftomed  dues ; the 
impoling  or  granting  of  any  farther  dues  or 
emoluments  to  any  ecclefiaflics  5 the  eflablifh- 
ment  and  difcipiine  of  the  church  of  England; 
the  King's  prerogative,  touching  the  granting 
of  wafte  lands  of  the  crown  within  the  pro- 
vince ; every  fuch  aft,  before  it  receives  the 
royal  affent,  muft  be  laid  before  both  houfes 
of  parliament  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  King 
muft  not  give  his  aftent  thereto  until  thirty 
days  after  the  fame  has  been  laid  before  par- 
liament ; and  in  cafe  either  houfe  of  parlia- 
ment prefents  an  addrefs  to  the  King  to  with^ 
hold  his  aftent  to  any  fuch  aft  or  afts,  it  can- 
not be  given. 

By  an  aft  paffed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  prefent  Majefty's  reign,  theBritifh  parlia- 
ment has  alfo  the  power  of  making  any  re- 
gulations which  may  be  found  expedient,  re- 
fpefting.the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
province,  and  alfo  of  impofing  import  and  ex- 
port duties ; but  all  fuch  duties  are  to  be  ap- 
plied folely  to  the  ufe  of  the  province,  and  in 
fuch  a manner  only  as  the  laws  made  in  the 
council  and  a,ffembly  direft. 


The 
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The  legiflative  council  of  Lower  Canada 
coniifts  of  fifteen  members  ; that  of  Upper 
Canada  of  feven.  The  number  of  the  mem- 
bers in  each  province  muft  never  be  lefs  than 
this ; but  it  may  be  increafed  whenever  his 
Majefty  thinks  fit. 

The  counfellors  are  appointed  for  life,  by 
an  indrument  under  the  great  feal  of  the 
province,  figned  by  the  governor,  who  is  in- 
veiled  with  powers  for  that  purpofe  by  the 
King.  No  perfon  can  be  a counfeilor  who 
is  not  twenty-one  years  of  age,  nor  any  one 
who  is  not  a natural-born  fubjed,  or  who  has 
not  been  naturalized  according  to  adl  of  par- 
liament. 

Whenever  his  Majefty  thinks  proper,  he 
may  confer  on  any  perfons  hereditary  titles  of 
honour,  with  a right  annexed  to  them  of  being 
fummoned  to  fit  in  this  council,  which  right 
the  heir  may  claim  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  ^ 
the  right,  however,  cannot  be  acknowledged 
if  the  heir  has  been  abfent  from  the  province 
without  leave  of  his  Majefty,  fignified  to  the 
council  by  the  governor,  for  four  years  toge- 
ther, between  the  time  of  his  fucceeding  to 
the  right  and  the  time  of  his  demanding  it. 
The  right  is  forfeited  alfo,  if  the  heir  takes  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power  be- 
fore he  demands  it,  unlefs  his  Majefty,  by 
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an  inftrument  under  the  great  feal  of  the  pro- 
vince, fhould  decree  to  the  contrary. 

If  a counfellor,  after  having  taken  his  feaf, 
abfent  himfelf  from  the  province  for  two  years 
fucceffively,  without  leave  from  his  Majefty, 
fignified  to  the  council  by  the  governor,  his 
feat  is  alfo  thereby  vacated. 

All  hereditary  rights,  however,  of  fitting  in 
council,  fo  forfeited,  are  only  to  be  fufpended 
during  the  life  of  the  defaulters,  and  on  their 
death  they  defcend  with  the  titles  to  the  next 
heirs 

In  cafes  of  treafon,  both  the  title  and  right 
of  fitting  in  the  council  are  extinguifiied. 

All  queftions  concerning  the  right  of  being 
fummoned  to  the  council  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  council ; but  an  appeal  may  be  had  from 
their  decifion  to  his  Majeify  in  his  parliament 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  governor  has  the  power  of  appointing 
and  removing  the  fpeaker  of  the  council. 

The  aflembly  of  Lower  Canada  confifts  of 
fifty  members,  and  that  of  Upper  Canada  of 
fixteen  ; neither  aflembly  is  ever  to  confifl:  of 
a lefs  number. 

The  members  for  diftridts,  circles,  or  coun- 
ties, 

* No  hereditary  titles,  with  this  right  annexed,  have  yet 
been  conferred  on  any  perfons  in  Canada  by  his  Britannic 
Majefty. 
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ties,  are  chofen  by  a majority  of  the  votes  of 
fach  perfons  as  are  poffeffed  of  lands  or  teiie- 
ments  in  freehold,  in  fief,  in  boture,  or  by 
certificate  derived  under  the  authority  of  the 
governor  and  council  of  Quebec,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  forty  fliiilings,  clear  of  all  rents, 
charges,  &c.  The  members  for  towns  or 
Cownflrips  are  chofen  by  a majority  of  the 
votes  of  fuch  perfons  as  pofTefs  houfes  and 
lands  for  their  own  life,  of  the  yearly  value 
of  five  pounds  flerling,  or  as  have  refided  ia 
the  town  or  townihip  for  one  year,  and  paid  a 
rent  for  a houfe  during  the  time,  at  the  rate 
of  ten  pounds  yearly. 

No  perfon  is  eligible  to  ferve  as  a member 
of  the  affembly,  who  is  a member  of  the  legif- 
lative  council,  or  a minifter,  prieft,  ecclefi- 
aftic,  or  religious  perfonage  of  the  church  of 
England,  Rome,  or  of  any  other  churchy 

No  perfon  is  qualified  to  vote  or  ferve,  who 
is  not  twenty-one  yed.rs  of  age  ; nor  any  per- 
fon, not  a natural- born  fubjedt,  or  who  has  not 
been  naturalized,  either  by  law  or  conquefl  | 
nor  any  one  who  has  been  attainted  of  trealbii 
in  any  court  in  his  Majefty's  dominions,  or 
who  has  been  difqualiiied  by  an  adt  of  affem- 
bly  and  counciL 

Every  voter,  if  called  upon,  mufl:  take  aa 
oath,  either  in  French  or  Englifo,  that  he  is 
of  ageji  that  he  is  qualified  to  vote  according 

to 
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to  law;  and  that  he  has  not  voted  before  at 
that  eledtion. 

The  governor  has  the  power  of  appointing 
the  place  of  feffion,  and  of  calling  together,  of 
proroguing,  and  of  diffolving  the  alTembly. 

The  aflembly  is  not  to  laft  longer  than  four 
years,  but  it  may  be  diffolved  fooner*  The 
governor  is  bound  to  call  it  at  lead;  once  in 
each  year. 

The  oath  of  a member,  on  taking  his  feat, 
is  comprifed  in  a few  words : he  promifes  to 
bear  true  allegiance  to  the  King,  as  lawful 
fovereign  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  province 
of  Canada  dependant  upon  it;  to  defend  him 
againft  all  traitorous  confpiracies  and  attempts 
againft  his  perfon ; and  to  make  known  to 
him  all  fuch  confpiracies  and  attempts,  which 
he  may  at  any  time  be  acquainted  with ; all 
which  he  promifes  without  mental  evafion, 
refervation,  or  equivocation,  at  the  fame  time 
renouncing  all  pardons  and  difpenfations  from 
any  perfon  or  power  whatfoever. 

The  governors  of  the  two  provinces  are 
totally  independent  of  each  other  in  their  civil 
capacity  : in  military  affairs,  the  governor  of 
the  lower  province  takes  precedence,  as  he  is 
ufually  created  captain-general  of  his  Majefty’s 
forces  in  North  America. 

The  prefen t fyftem  of  judicature  in  each 
province  was  eftablifhed  by  the  Quebec  Bill 

of 
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of  1774.  By  this  bill  it  was  enabled,  that  all 
perfons  in  the  country  fhould  be  entitled  to 
hold  their  lands  or  pofleffions  in  the  fame 
manner  as  before  the  conqueft,  according  to 
the  laws  and  ufages  then  exifting  in  Canada  ; 
and  that  all  controverfies  relative  to  property 
or  civil  rights  ihould  alfo  be  determined  by 
the  fame  laws  and  ufages.  Thefe  old  laws 
and  ufages,  however,  were  not  to  extend  to 
the  lands  which  might  thereafter  be  granted 
by  his  Britannic  Majefty  in  free  and  common 
focage : here  Engliih  lav/s  were  to  be  in  full 
force ; fo  that  the  ^ Englifli  inhabitants,  who 
have  fettled  for  the  moft  part  on  new  lands, 
are  not  fubjedt  to  the  controul  of  thefe  old 
French  laws,  that  were  exifting  in  Canada 
when  the  country  was  conquered,  except  a 
difpute  concerning  property  or  civil  rights 
ftiould  arife  between  any  of  them  and  the 
French  inhabitants,  in  which  cafe  the  matter 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  French  laws. 
Every  friend  to  civil  liberty  would  wifti  to 
fee  thefe  laws  aboliflied,  for  they  weigh  very 
unequally  in  favour  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poori 
bat  as  long  as  the  French  inhabitants  remain 
fo  wedded  as  they  are  at  prefen t to  old  cuf- 

*-  I rauftobferve  here  once  for  all,  that  by  Englifh  inhabi- 
tants I mean  all  thofe  whofe  native  language  is  Englift,  in 
contr-adiftinfiion  to  the  Canadians  of  French  cxtradion,  who 
uniYerfally  fpeak  the  French  language^  and  no  other. 

VoL.  I.  B b 
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toms,  and  fo  very  ignorant,  there  is  little  hope 
of  feeing  any  alteration  of  this  nature  take 
place.  At  the  fame  time  that  the  French  laws 
were  fuffered  by  the  Quebec  bill  to  exift,  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  affedtions  of  the  French 
inhabitants,  who  were  attached  to  them,  the 
criminal  law  of  England  was  eftablifhed 
throughout  every  part  of  the  country ; and 
this  was  one  of  the  happieft  circumftances,’' 
as  the  Abbe  Raynal  obferves,  **  that  Canada 
could  experience ; as  deliberate,  rational, 
public  trials  took  place  of  the  impenetrable 
myfterious  tranfadtions  of  a cruel  inquiii- 
tion ; and  as  a tribunal,  that  had  theretofore 
been  dreadful  and  fanguinary,  was  filled 
with  humane  judges,  more  difpofed  to  ac- 
knowledge  innocence  than  to  fuppofe  cri- 
minality.”  ' 

The  governor,  the  lieutenant  governor,  or 
the  peribn  adminiftering  the  government,  the 
members  of  the  executive  council,  the  chief 
juftices  of  the  province,  and  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  king’s  bench,  or  any  five  of  them, 
form  a court  of  appeal,  the  judges  however 
excepted  of  that  difcridl  from  whence  the  ap« 
peal  is  made.  From  the  decifion  of  this  court 
an  appeal  may  be  had  in  certain  cafes  to  the 
King  in  council. 

Every  religion  is  tolerated,  in  the  fulleft 
extent  of  the  word,  in  both  provinces  ^ and 
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no  difqualifications  are  impofed  on  any  per- 
fons  on  account  of  their  religious  opini6ns« 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  that  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  ^ and  by  the 
Quebec  bill  of  1774,  the  ecclefiaftics  of  that 
perfuafion  are  empowered  by  law  to  recover  all 
the  dues  which,  previous  to  that  period,  they 
were  accuftomed  to  receive,  as  well  as  tithes, 
that  is,  fi'om  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  | 
but  they  cannot  exafl:  any  dues  or  tithes  from 
Proteftants,  or  off  lands  held  by  Proteftants, 
although  formerly  fuch  lands  might  have  been 
fubjedled  to  dues  and  tithes  for  the  fupport 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  dues 
and  tithes  from  off  thefe  lands  are  ftill,  how« 
ever,  to  be  paid ; but  they  are  to  be  paid  to 
perfons  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the 
amount  of  them  is  to  be  referved,  in  the  hands 
of  his  Majefey's  receiver  general,  for  the  fup- 
port of  the  proteftant  clergy  adlually  refiding 
. in  the  province. 

By  the  a£l  of  the  year  1791,  alfo,  it  was 
ordained,  that  the  governor  fliould  allot  out 
of  all  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  which 
ihouid  be  granted  after  that  period,  one-fe« 
venth  for  the  benefit  of  a Proteftant  clergy, 
to  be  folely  applicable  to  their  ufe  ; and  all 
fuch  allotments  muft  be  particularly  fpecified 
in  every  grant  of  wafte  lands,  otlierwife  the 
; grant  is  void. 
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With  the  advice  of  the  executive  council, 
the  governor  is  authorized  to  conftitute  or 
ere<S  parfonages  or  reftories,  and  to  endow 
them  out  of  thefe  appropriations,  and  to  pre- 
fent  incumbents  to  them,  ordained  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England  ; which 
incumbents  are  to  perform  the  fame  duties, 
and  to  hold  their  parfonages  or  reftories  in  the 
fame  manner  as  incumbents  of  the  church  of 
England  do  in  that  country. 

The  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  in 
both  provinces,  confifts  at  prefent  of  twelve 
perfons  only,  including  the  bifhop  of  Quebec  ; 
that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  however,  confifts 
of  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  ; 
viz.  a biftiop,  who  takes  his  title  from  Que- 
bec, his  coadjuteur  elu,"'  who  is  bifhop  of 
Canathe,  three  vicars  general,  and  one  hundred 
and  fixteen  curates  and  miftionaries,  all  of 
whom  are  refident  in  the  lower  province,  ex- 
cept five  curates  and  miffionaries. 

The  number  of  the  diflcnting  clergy,  in  both 
provinces,  is  confiderably  fmaller  than  that  of 
the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  exoences  of  the  civil  lift  in  Lower 

i 

Canada  are  eftimated  at  ^.20,000  fterling 
per  annum,  one  half  of  which  is  defrayed  by 
Great  Britain,  and  the  remainder  by  the  pro- 
vince, out  of  the  duties  paid  on  the  importa- 
tion of  certain  articles.  The  expence  of  the 

civil 
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civil  lift  in  Upper  Canada  is  confiderably  lefs  ; 
perhaps  not  fo  much  as  a fourth  of  that  of 
the  lower  province. 

The  military  eftablifhment  in  both  pro- 
vinces, together  with  the  repairs  of  fortifica- 
tion, &c.  are  computed  to  coft  Great  Britain 
annually  ^.100,000  fterling. 

The  prefents  diftributed  amongft  the  In- 
dians, and  the  falaries  paid  to  the  different  of- 
ficers in  the  Indian  department,  are  eftimated 
at  100,000  fterling  more,  annually. 

Amongft  the  officers  in  the  Indian  depart- 
ment are,  fuperintendants  general,  deputy  fu- 
perintendants,  infpedtors  general,  deputy  in- 
fpedlors  general,  fecretaries,  afiiftant  fecreta- 
ries,  ftorekeepers,  clerks,  agents,  interpreters, 
ilTuers  of  provifions,  furgeons,  gunfmiths,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  moft  of  whom,  in  the  lower  province, 
have  now  finecure  places,  as  there  are  but  few 
Indians  in  the  country ; but  in  the  upper  pro- 
vince they  have  a£live  fervice  to  perform.  Of 
the  policy  of  iffuing  prefents  to  fuch  a large 
amount  amongft  the  Indians,  more  will  be  faid 
in  the  afterpart  of  this  work. 

Thei  foilowdng  is  a ftatement  of  fome  of  the 
falaries  paid  to  the  officers  of  government  in 
Lower  Canada. 

Governor  general  - « 2,poo 

Lieutenant  governor  « » 1,500 

B b 3 Exe- 
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Executive  counfellors,  each 
Attorney  general 

Solicitor  general  - - - 

Secretary  and  regifter  to  the  province 
Clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals,  with  fire 
wood  and  ftationary 
Secretary  to  the  governor 
French  fecretary  to  the  governor,  and 
tranflator  to  the  council 
Chief  juftice  of  Quebec,  who  is  chief 
juftice  of  the  province 
Chief  juftice  of  Montreal 
Chief  juftice  of  Three  Rivers  - 
Receiver  general 
Surveyor  general  of  lands 
Deputy,  and  allowance  for  an  office  - 
Surveyor  of  woods  - » - 

Grand  voyer  of  Quebec 
Grand  voyer  of  Montreal 
Grand  voyer  of  Three  Rivers 
Superin  tendant  of  provincial  poll 
houfes  - - - - 

Clerk  of  the  terraro  of  the  king’s  do- 
main - - - - - 

Clerk  of  the  crown  - - - 

InfpeSor  of  police  at  Quebec 
Infpeftor  of  police  at  Montreal 
Four  miftionaries  to  Indians,  each 
One  miffionary  to  Indians 
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x:- 

Schoolmafter  at  Quebec  - - lOO 

Schoolmafter  at  Montreal  - “ 5^ 

Schoolmafter  at  Carlifte,  Bay  de  Cha- 

leurs  -----  25 

Overfeers,  to  prevent  fires  at  Quebec, 

and  to  ftveep  the  chimneys  of  the  , 
poor  -----  6a 

Salary  of  the  bifhop  of  Quebec,  who 

is  bifhop  of  both  provinces  - 2,000 

The  penfionsjbetween  January  1794  and  Janu- 
ary  1795,  amounted  to 1,782.  6s.  j d. 


A Statement  of  the  Articles  fubjedl  to 
Duty  on  Importation  into  Canada,  and  of 
the  Duties  payable  thereon. 

»f  • d» 

Brandy  and  other  fpirits,  the  manufac- 
ture of  Great  Britain,  per  gallon  - . 3 

Rum  and  other  fpirits,  imported  from  the 
colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies,  per 
gallon  - - - - r . 6 

Brandy  and  fpirits  of  foreign  manufacture, 
imported  from  Great  Britain,  per 
gallon  - - - - -10 

Additional  duty  on  the  fame,  per  gallon  . 3 
Rum  or  fpirits  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  per  gallon  « -10 

B b 4 Molaffes 
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d. 

Molaffes  and  Syrups  imported  in  Britiili 
fhipping,  per  gallon  - - -3 

Additional  duty,  per  gallon  - “3 

MolalTes  or  Syrups  legally  imported  in 


other  than  Britilh  fhipping,  per  gallon  6 
Additional  duty,  per  gallon  - “3 

Madeira  wine,  per  gallon  - - 6 

Other  wine  - - - - 3 


N.  B.  ¥/ine  can  be  imported  diredlly 
from  Madeira,  or  from  any  of  the  Afri- 
can iflands,  into  Canada ; but  no  Euro- 
pean wine  or  brandy  can  be  imported, 
except  through  England, 


Loaf  or  lump  fugar,  per  lb.  - - i 

Mufcovado  or  clayed  fugar  - « _ 

Coffee,  per  lb.  - - - - 2 

Leaf  tobacco,  per  lb.  - - - 2 

Playing  cards,  per  pack  - - 2 

Salt,  the  minot  - - - - 4 


N.  B.  The  minot  is  a meafure  commonly 
iifed  in  Canada,  which  is  to  the  Winchefier 
bufnel,  as  100  is  to  108,765. 

\ 

The  imports  into  Canada  confifl  of  all  the 
various  articles  which  a young  country,  that 
does  not  manufadture  much  for  its  own  ufe, 
can  be  fuppofed  to  fland  in  need  of ; fuch  as 

earthen 
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earthen  ware,  hardware,  and  houfehold  fur- 
niture, except  of  the  coarfer  kinds  ; woollen 
and  linen  cloths,  haberdafhery,  hofiery,  &c, 
paper,  ftationary,  leather  and  manufadiures  of 
leather,  groceries,  wines,  fpirits,  Weft  Indian 
produce,  &c.  &c.  j cordage  of  every  defcrip- 
tion,  and  even  the  coarfer  manufaftures  of 
iron,  are  alfo  imported. 

The  foil  of  the  country  is  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  hemp,  and  great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  introduce  the  culture  of  it. 
Handbills,  explaining  the  manner  in  which  it 
can  be  raifed  to  the  beft  advantage,  have  been 
affiduoufly  circulated  amongft  the  farmers,  and 
pofted  up  at  all  the  public  houfes.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter,  however,  to  put  the  French 
Canadians  out  of  their  old  ways,  fo  that  very 
little  hemp  has  been  raifed  in  confequence  of 
the  pains  that  have  been  thus  taken ; and  it 
is  not  probable  that  much  will  be  raifed  for 
a conliderable  time  to  come. 

Iron  ore  has  been  difcovered  in  various 
parts  of  the  country ; but  works  for  the 
fmelting  and  manufacturing  of  it  have  been 
ereCled  at  one  place  only,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Trois  Rivieres.  Thefe  works  were 
ereCled  by  the  king  of  France  forne  time 
before  the  conqueft  : they  are  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Britifh  government,  and  are 
rented  out  to  the  perfoas  who  hold  them 

at 
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at  prefent.  When  the  leafe  expires,  which 
will  be  the  cafe  about  the  year  1800,  it  is 
thought  that  no  one  will  be  found  to  carry  on 
the  works,  as  the  bank  of  ore,  from  whence 
they  are  fupplied,  is  nearly  exhaufted.  The 
works  confifl:  of  a forge  and  a foundry : iron 
ftoves  are  the  principal  articles  manufadured 
in  the  latter  3 but  they  are  not  fo  much  efteem- 
ed  as  thofe  from  England. 

Domeftic  manufadtures  are  carried  on  in 
inoft  part  of  Canada,  confifting  of  linen  and 
ofcoarfe  woollen  cloths^  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  thefe  articles  ufed  in  the  country  is 
imported  from  Great  Britain. 

The  exports  from  Canada  confift  of  furs 
and  pelts  in  immenfe  quantities  3 of  wheat, 
flour,  flax-feed,  pot-afli,  timber,  flaves,  and 
lumber  of  all  forts  3 dried  fifli,  oil,  ginfeng, 
and  various  medicinal  drugs. 

The  trade  between  Canada  and  Great  Bri- 
tain employs,  it  is  faid,  about  feven  thoufand 
tons  of  fhipping  annually. 
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Of  the  Soil  and  ProduSHons  of  Lower  Canada. 
— Obfervations  on  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar 
from  the  Maple-tree. — Of  the  Climate  of 
Lower  Canada. — 'Amufements  of  People  of 
all  Defcriptions  during  Winter. — Carioles. — • 
Manner  of  guarding  againf  the  Cold. — Great 
Hardinefs  of  the  Horfes. —State  of  the  River 
St.  Lawre7ice  on  the  Dijfolution  of  Winter.— 
Rapid  Progrefs  of  Vegetation  during  Spring. 
— Agreeablenefs  of  the  Summer  and  Autumn 
Seafons. 


HE  eaftern  part  of  Lower  Canada,  be- 


tween Quebec  and  the  Gulph  of  St. 
Lawrence,  is  mountainous ; between  Quebec 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Utawas  River  alfo  a few 
fcattered  mountains  are  to  be  met  with  ^ but 
higher  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence  the  face  of 
the  country  is  flat. 

The  foil,  except  where  fmall  tradls  of  flony 
and  fandy  land  intervene,  conflfts  principally 
of  a loofe  dark  coloured  earth,  and  of  the 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  below  which 
there  is  a bed  of  cold  clay.  This  earth  to- 
wards the  furface  is  extremely  fertile,  of  which 


Quebec. 
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there  cannot  be  a greater  proof  than  that  it 
continues  to  yield  plentiful  crops,  notwith^ 
ilanding  its  being  worked  year  after  year  by 
the  French  Canadians,  without  ever  being 
manured.  It  is  only  within  a few  years  back, 
indeed,  that  any  of  the  Canadians  have  begun 
to  manure  their  lands,  and  many  Hill  continue, 
from  father  to  fon,  to  work  the  fame  fields 
without  intermiflion,  and  without  ever  putting 
any  manure  upon  them,  yet  the  land  is  not 
exhaufted,  as  it  would  be  in  the  United  States. 
The  manure  principally  made  ufc  of  by  thole 
who  are  the  bell:  farmers  is  marl,  found  in 
prodigious  quantities  in  many  places  along  the 
ihores  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

The  foil  of  Low^er  Canada  is  particularly 
fuited  to  the  growth  of  fmall  grain.  Tobacco 
alfo  thrives  well  in  it  ^ it  is  only  raifed,  how- 
ever, in  fmail  quantities  for  private  ufe,  more 
than  one  half  of  what  is  ufed  in  the  country 
being  imported.  The  Canadian  tobacco  is 
of  a much  milder  quality  than  that  grown  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  3 the  fnuff  made  from 
it  is  held  in  great  eftimation. 

Culinary  vegetables  of  every  defcription 
come  to  the  greateft  perfedion  in  Canada,  as 
well  as  moft  of  the  European  fruits : the  cur- 
rants, goofeberries,  and  rafpberries  are  in  par- 
ticular very  fine  3 the  latter  are  indigenous, 
and  are  found  in  profufxon  in  the  woods  5 the 
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vine  k alfo  indigenous,  but  the  grapes  which 
it  produces  in  its  uncultivated  ftate  are  very 
poor,  four,  and  but  little  larger  than  fine  cur- 
rants. 

The  variety  of  trees  found  in  the  forefts 
of  Canada  is  prodigious,  and  it  is  fiippofed 
that  many  kinds  are  ftill  unknown : beech 
trees,  oaks,  elms,  aihes,  pines,  lycamores, 
chefnuts,  walnuts,  of  each  of  which  feveral 
diflferent  fpecies  are  commonly  met  with  ; the 
fugar  maple  tree  is  aifo  found  in  almoft  every 
part  of  the  country,  a tree  never  feen  but  upon 
good  ground.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this 
very  valuable  tree  in  Canada  ^ the  one  called 
the  fwamp  maple,  from  its  being  generally 
found  upon  low  lands  1 the  other,  the  moun- 
tain or  curled  maple,  from  growing  upon  high 
dry  ground,  and  from  the  grain  of  the  wood 
being  very  beautifully  variegated  with  little 
fl’ripes  and  curls.  The  former  yields  a much 
greater  quantity  of  fap,  in  proportion  to  its 
fize,  than  the  other,  but  this  fap  does  not 
afford  fo  much  fugar  as  that  of  the  curled 
maple.  A pound  of  fugar  is  frequently  pro- 
cured from  two  or  three  gallons  of  the  fap  of 
the  curled  maple,  whereas  no  more  than  the 
fame  quantity  can  be  had  from  fix  or  feveii 
gallons  of  that  of  the  fwamp. 

The  rnoft  approved  method  of  getting  the 
fap  is  by  piercing  a hole  with  an  auger  in  the 
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fide  of  the  tree,  of  one  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  two  or  three  inches  in 
depth,  obliquely  upwards ; but  the  moft  com- 
mon mode  of  coming  at  it  is  by  cutting  a large 
gafh  in  the  tree  with  an  axe.  In  each  cafe  a 
fmall  fpout  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wound,  and  a vefibl  is  placed  underneath  to 
receive  the  liquor  as  it  falls. 

A maple  tree  of  the  diameter  of  twenty 
inches  will  commonly  yield  fufncient  fap  for 
making  five  pounds  of  fugar  each  year,  and 
inftances  have  been  known  of  trees  yielding 
nearly  this  quantity  annually  for  a feries  of 
thirty  years.  Trees  that  have  been  gafhed 
and  mangled  with  an  axe  will  not  laft  by  any 
means  fo  long  as  thofe  which  have  been  care- 
fully pierced  with  an  auger ; the  axe,  how- 
ever, is  generally  ufed,  becaufe  the  fap  diftils 
much  fafter  from  the  wound  made  by  it  than 
from  that  made  by  an  auger,  and  it  is  always 
an  objed;  with  the  farmer,  to  have  the  fap 
brought  home,  and  boiled  down  as  fpeedily  as 
poffible,  in  order  that  the  making  of  fugar 
may  not  interfere  with  his  other  agricultural 
purfuits.  The  feafon  for  tapping  the  trees  is 
when  the  fap  begins  to  rife,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  fpring,  which  is  juft  the  time 
that  the  farmer  is  moft  bufied  in  making 
preparations  for  fowing  his  grain. 

It  is  a very  remarkable  fact,  that  thefe  trees, 
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after  having  been  tapped  for  fix  or  feven  fuc- 
ceffive  years,  always  yield  more  fap  than  they 
do  on  being  firft  wounded^  this  fap,  however, 
is  not  fo  rich  as  that  which  the  trees  diftil  for 
the  firft  time;  but  from  its  coming  in  an  in- 
creafed  portion,  as  much  fugar  is  generally 
procured  from  a fingle  tree  on  the  fifth  or 
fixth  year  of  its  being  tapped  as  on  the  firft. 

The  maple  is  the  only  fort  of  raw  fugar 
made  ufe  of  in  the  country  parts  of  Canada ; 
it  is  very  generally  ufed  alfo  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  whither  it  is  brought  for  falc 
by  the  country  people  who  attend  the  markets, 
juft  the  fame  as  any  other  kind  of  country 
produce.  The  moft  common  form  in  which 
it  is  feen  is  in  loaves  or  thick  round  cakes, 
precifely  as  it  comes  out  of  the  vefiel  where 
it  is  boiled  down  from  the  fap.  Thefe  cakes 
are  of  a very  dark  colour  in  general,  and  very 
hard ; as  they  are  v/anted  they  are  fcraped 
down  with  a knife,  and  when  thus  reduced 
into  pov/der,  the  fugar  appears  of  a much 
lighter  caft,  and  not  unlike  Weft  Indian  muf« 
covada  or  grained  fugar.  If  the  maple  fugar 
be  carefully  boiled  with  lime,  whites  of  eggs, 
blood,  or  any  of  the  other  articles  ufually  em- 
ployed for  clarifying  fugar,  and  properly  gra- 
nulated, by  the  draining  off  of  the  melafles, 
it  is  by  no  means  inferior,  either  in  point  of 
ftrength,  flavour,  or  appearance,  to  the  eye,  to 
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any  Weft  Indian  fugar  whatfoever : fimply 
boiled  down  into  cakes  with  milk  or  whites 
of  eggs  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  tafte. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Nooth^of  Quebec,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  general  hofpital  in  Ca- 
nada, has  made  a variety  of  experiments  upon 
the  manufadlure  of  maple  fugar  3 he  has  gra- 
nulated, and  alfo  refined  it,  fo  as  to  render  it 
equal  to  the  beft  lump  fugar  that  is  made  in 
England.  To  convince  the  Canadians  alfo, 
who  are  as  incredulous  on  fome  points  as  they 
are  credulous  on  others,  that  it  was  really  maple 
fugar  which  they  faw  thus  refined,  he  has 
contrived  to  leave  large  lumps,  exhibiting  the 
fugar  in  its  different  ftages  towards  refinement, 
the  lower  part  of  the  lumps  being  left  hard, 
fimilar  to  the  common  cakes,  the  middle  part 
granulated,  and  the  upper  part  refined. 

Dr.  Nooth  has  calculated,  that  the  fale  of 
the  melaffes  alone  would  be  fully  adequate  to 
the  expence  of  refining  the  maple  fugar,  if  a 
manufadlory  for  that  purpofe  were  eftablifiied. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  eftablifli 
one  of  the  kind  at  Quebec,  but  they  have  never 
fucceeded,  as  the  perfons  by  whom  they  were 
made  were  adventurers  that  had  not  fufficient 
capitals  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  It  ought 
not,  hov/ever,  to  be  concluded  from  this,  that 
a manufadlory  of  the  fort  would  not  fucceed  if 
conducted  by  judicious  perfons  that  had  ample 
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funds  for  the  bufinefs ; on  the  contrary,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  would  anfwer. 

There  is  great  reafon  alfo  to  fuppofe,  that  a 
manufadtory  for  making  the  fugar  from  the 
beginning,  as  well  as  for  refining  it,  might  be 
eftablilhed  with  advantage. 

Several  acres  together  are  often  met  with 
in  Canada,  entirely  covered  with  maple  trees 
alone  ^ but  the  trees  are  moft  ufually  found 
growing  mixed  with  others,  in  the  proportion 
of  from  thirty  to  fifty  maple  trees  to  every 
acre.  Thoufands  and  thoufands  of  acres  might 
be  procured,  within  a very  fliort  diftance  of 
the  River  St.  Lawrence,  for  lefs  than  one 
Shilling  an  acre,  on  eaph  of  which  thirty  maple 
trees  would  be  found ; but  fuppofing  that 
only  twenty-five  trees  were  found  on  each 
acre,  then  on  a track  of  five  thoufand  acres, 
fuppofing  each  tree  to  produce  five  pounds  of 
fugar,  5,580  cwt.  2 qrs.  12  lbs.  of  fugar  might 
be  made  annually. 

The  maple  tree  attains  a growth  fufficient 
for  yielding  five  pounds  of  fugar  annually  in 
the  fpace  of  twenty  years ; as  the  oaks  and 
other  kinds  of  trees,  therefore,  were  cutaway 
for  different  purpofes,  maples  might  be  planted 
in  their  room,  which  would  be  ready  to  be 
tapped  by  the  time  that  the  old  maple  trees 
failed.  Moreover,  if  thefe  trees  were  planted 
out  in  rows  regularly,  the  trouble  of  colled:- 
VcL,  L C c in£ 
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ing  the  fap  from  them  would  be  much  left 
than  if  they  ftood  widely  fcattered,  as  they  do 
in  their  natural  ftate,  and  of  courfe  the  ex- 
pence of  making  the  fugar  would  be  conhder- 
ably  Icffened.  Added  to  this,  if  young  maples 
were  conftantly  fet  out  in  place  of  the  other 
trees,  as  they  were  cut  down,  the  eftate,  at 
the  end  of  tvventy  years,  would  yield  ten 
times  as  much  fugar  as  it  did  originally. 

It  has  been  affertcd,  that  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  horfes  and  men  in  the  woods  at 
the  feafon  of  the  year  proper  for  making  the 
fugar  would  be  fo  great,  as  to  render  every 
plan  for  the  manufaftory  of  the  fugar  on  an 
extenfive  fcale  abortive.  This  might  be  very 
true,  perhaps,  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
fubjed:  has  been  principally  difcufled,  and 
where  it  is  that  this  objedion  has  been  made ; 
but  it  would  not  hold  good  in  Canada.  Many 
tracks,  containing  five  thoufand  acres  each, 
of  fugar  maple  land,  might  be  procured  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  no  part  of  any  of 
which  would  be  more  than  fix  Englifli  miles 
diftant  from  a populous  village.  The  whole 
labour  of  boiling  in  each  year  would  be  over 
in  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks ; the  trouble  there- 
fore of  carrying  food  during  that  period,  for 
the  men  and  horfes  that  were  wanting  for  the 
manufadory,  from  a village  into  the  woods, 
would  be  trifling,  and  a few  huts  might  be 
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bulk  for  their  accommodation  in  the  woods 
at  a fmall  expence. 

The  great  labour  requifite  for  conveying 
the  fap  from  the  trees,  that  grow  fo  far  apart^ 
to  the  boiling  houfe,  has  been  adduced  as  an- 
other objedtion  to  the  eftablifhment  of  an  ex-» 
tenhve  fugar  manufadlory  in  the  woods. 

The  fap,  as  I have  before  obferved,  is  col- 
ledled  by  private  families,  by  fetting  a veffel, 
into  which  it  drops,  under  each  tree,  and  from 
thence  carried  by  hand  to  the  place  where  it 
is  to  be  boiled.  If  a regular  manufadlory, 
however,  were  eftabliihed,  the  fap  might  be 
conveyed  to  the  boiling  houfe  with  far  lefs  la- 
bour ; fmall  wooden  troughs  might  be  placed 
under  the  wounds  in  each  trees,  by  which 
means  the  fap  might  eafily  be  conveyed  to 
the  diftance  of  twenty  yards,  if  it  were  thought 
neceffary,  into  refervoirs.  Three  or  four  of 
thefe  refervoirs  might  be  placed  on  an  acre, 
and  avenues  opened  through  the  w^’oods,  fo  as 
to  admit  carts  with  proper  velTels  to  pafs  from 
one  to  the  other,  in  order  to  convey  the  fap 
to  the  boiling  houfes.  Mere  flieds  would  an- 
fwer  for  boiling  houfes,  and  thefe  might  be 
ereded  at  various  different  places  on  the  dlate, 
in  order  to  fave  the  trouble  of  carrying  the  fap 
a great  way. 

The  expence  of  cutting  down  a few  trees, 
fo  as  to  clear  an  avenue  for  a cart,  would  not 
C c 2 be 
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be  much  s neither  would  that  of  making  the 
fpouts,  and  common  tubs  for  refervoirs,  be 
great  in  a country  abounding  with  wood ; the 
quantity  of  labour  faved  by  fuch  means  would, 
however,  be  very  confiderable. 

When  then,  it  is  confidered,  that  private 
families,  who  have  to  carry  the  fap  by  hand 
from  each  tree  to  their  own  houfes,  and  often 
at  a confiderable  diftance  from  the  woods,  in 
order  to  boil  it,  can,  with  all  this  labour, afford 
to  fell  fugar,  equally  good  with  that  which 
comes  from  the  Weft  Indies,  at  a much  lower 
price  than  what  the  latter  is  fold  at ; when  it 
is  confidered  alfo,  that  by  going  to  the  fmall 
expence,  on  the  firft  year,  of  making  a few 
wooden  fpouts  and  tubs,  a very  great  portion 
of  labour  would  be  faved,  and  of  eourfe  the 
profits  on  the  fale  of  the  fugar  would  be  far 
greater  ; there  is  good  foundation  for  think- 
ing, that  if  a manufactory  were  eftabliflied  on 
fuch  a'  plan  as  I have  hinted  at,  it  would  an- 
fwer  extremely  well,  and  that  maple  fugar 
would  in  a fhort  time  become  a principal  ar* 
tide  of  foreign  commerce  in  Canada, 

The  fap  of  the  maple  tree  is  not  only  ufe« 
ful  in  yielding  fugar ; moft  excellent  vinegar 
may  likewife  be  made  from  it.  In  company 
with  feveral  gentlemen  I tafted  vinegar  made 
from  it  by  Dr.  Nooth,'  allowed  by  every  one 
prefent  to  be  much  fiiperior  to  the  heft  French 
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white  wine  vinegar  ; for  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  poffeffed  equal  acidity,  it  had  a more  deli- 
cious flavour. 

Good  table  beer  may  likewife  be  made 
from  the  fap,  which  many  would  miftake  for 
malt  liquor. 

If  diftilled,  the  fap  affords  a very  fine  fpirit. 

The  air  of  Lower  Canada  is  extremely 
pure,  and  the  climate  is  deemed  uncommonly 
falubrious,  except  only  in  the  weftern  parts 
of  the  province,  high  up  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence, where,  as  is  the  cafe  in  almofl  every 
part  of  the  United  States  fouth  of  New  Eng- 
land, between  the  ocean  and  the  mountains, 
the  inhabitants  fuffer  to  a great  degree  from 
intermittent  fevers.  From  Montreal  dov/n- 
wards,  the  climate  refembles  very  much  that 
of  the  ftates  of  New  England  5 the 'people 
live  to  a good  old  age,  and  intermittents  are 
quite  unknown.  This  great  difference  in  the 
healthinefs  of  the  two  parts  of  the  province 
muft  be  attributed  to  the  different  afpecfts  of 
the  country  1 to  the  eaft.  Lower  Canada,  like 
New  England,  is  mountainous,  but  to  the  welt 
it  is  an  extended  flat. 

The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  Canada 
are  amazing;  in  the  months  of  July  and 
Auguft  the  thermometer,  according  to  Fahren- 
heit, is  often  known  to  rife  to  96%  yet  a winter 
fcarcely  paffes  over  but  even  the  mercury  itfelf 
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freezes.  Thofe  very  fudden  tranfitions,  how- 
ever, from  heat  to  cold,  fo  common  in  the 
United  States,  and  fo  very  injurious  to  the 
conftitution,  are  unknown  in  Canada  j the 
feafons  alfo  are  much  more  regular. 

The  fnow  generally  begins  to  fall  in  No- 
vember 3 but  fometimes  it  comes  down  as 
early  as  the  latter  end  of  Odlober.  This  is  the 
moft  difagreeable  part  of  the  whole  year  ; the 
air  is  then  cold  and  raw,  and  the  Iky  dark  and 
gloomy  3 two  days  feldom  pafs  over  together 
v/ithout  a fall  either  of  fnow  or  fleet.  By  the 
end  of  the  firfl:  or'fecond  week,  however,  in 
December,  the  clouds  are  generally  diflblved, 
the  frofl:  fets  in,  the  fky  afiumes  a bright  and 
azure  hue,  and  for  weeks  together  it  continues 
the  fame,  without  being  obfcured  by  a Angle 
cloud. 

The  greatefl:  degree  of  cold  which  they  ex- 
perience in  Canada,  is  in  the  month  of  January^ 
when  for  a few  days  it  is  fometimes  fo  intenfe, 
that  it  is  impoflible  for  a human  being  to 
remain  out  of  doors  for  any  conflderable  lime, 
without  evident  danger  of  being  frofl:  bitten. 
Thefe  very  cold  days,  however,  do  not  come 
altogether,  but  intervene  generally  at  fome 
little  diflance  from  each  other  .;  and  between 
them,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  air  is  fome- 
times fo  warm  that  people  in  exercife,  in  the 
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tTiiddle  of  the  day,  feel  difpofed  to  lay  afide  the 
thick  fur  cloaks  ufually  worn  out  of  doors. 

Thofe  who  have  ever  paffed  a winter  in  Ca- 
nada, have  by  no  means  that  dread  of  its  fe- 
verity,  which  fome  would  have  who  have  never 
experienced  a greater  degree  of  cold  than  what 
is  commonly  felt  in  Great  Britain  ; and  as  for 
the  Canadians  themfelves,  they  prefer  the  win- 
ter to  every  other  feafon  ; indeed  I never  met 
with  a Canadian,  rich  or  poor,  male  or  female, 
but  what  was  of  that  opinion  ; nor  ought 
this  to  excite  our  fjrprife,  when  it  is  conii- 
dered  that  they  pafs  the  winter  fo  very  diffe- 
rently from  what  we  do.  If  a Canadian  were 
doomed  to  fpend  but  fix  weeks  only  in  the 
country  parts  of  England,  when  the  ground 
was  covered  with  fnow%  I dare  venture  to  fay 
that  he  would  be  as  heartily  tired  of  the  fame- 
nefs  which  then  pervaded  the  face  of  nature^ 
and  as  defirous  of  beholding  a green  field  once 
more,  as  any  one  of  us. 

Winter  in  Canada  is  the  feafon  of  general 
amufement.  The  clear  frofty  weather  no 
fooner  commences,  than  all  thoughts  about 
bufinefs  are  laid  afide,  and  every  one  devotes 
himfelf  to  pleafure.  The  inhabitants  meet  in 
convivial  parties  at  each  other's  houfes,  and 
pafs  the  day  with  mufic,  dancing,  card-play- 
ing, and  every  focial  entertainment  that  can 
beguile  the  time.  At  Montreal,  in  particular^ 
C c 4 fucht 
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fuch  a conftant  and  friendly  intercourfe  is  kept 
up  amongft  the  inhabitants,  that,  as  I have 
often  heard  it  mentioned,  it  appears  then  as  if 
the  town  were  inhabited  but  by  one  large 
family. 

By  means  of  their  carioles  or  fledges,  the  Ca- 
nadians tranfport  themfelyes  over  the  fnow, 
from  place  to  place,  in  the  moft  agreeable 
manner,  and  with  a degree  of  fwiftnefs  that  ap- 
pears almoft  incredible  5 for  with  the  fame 
horfe  it  is  pofllble,  to  go  eighty  miles  in  a day, 
fo  light  is  the  draft  of  one  of  thefe  carriages, 
and  fo  favourable  is  the  fnow  to  the  feet  of 
the  horfe.  The  Canadian  cariole  or  fledge  is 
calculated  to  hold  two  perfons  and  a driver;  it 
is  ufually  drawn  by  one  horfe  ; if  two  horfes 
are  made  life  of,  they  are  put  one  before  the 
other,  as  the  track  in  the  roads  will  not  admit 
of  their  going  abreafl:.  The  fliape  of  the  car- 
riage is  varied  according  to  fancy,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  emulation  amongft  the  gentlemen, 
who  fhall  have  the  handfomeft  one.  There 
are  two  diftindl  kinds,  however,  of  carioles,  the 
open  and  the  covered.  The  former  is  com- 
monly fomewhat  like  the  body  of  a capriole, 
put  upon  two  iron  runners  or  Aides,  fimilar  in 
fhape  to  the  irons  of  a pair  of  Ikates  the  lat- 
ter confifts  of  the  body  of  a chariot  put  on 
runners  in  the  fame  manner,  and  covered  en- 
tirely over  \yith  furs,  which  are  found  by  ex- 
perience 
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perience  to  keep  out  the  cold  much  better  than 
any  other  covering  whatfoever.  Covered  ca~ 
rioles  are  not  much  liked,  except  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  going  to  a party  in  the  evening ; for 
the  great  pleafiire  of  carioling  confifts  in  feeing 
and  being  feen,  and  the  ladies  always  go  out  in 
moft  fuperb  drefles  of  furs.  The  carioles  glide 
over  the  fnow  with  great  fmoothnefs,  and  fo 
little  noife  do  they  make  in  Hiding  along,  that 
it  is  neceiTary  to  have  a number  of  bells  at- 
tached to  the  harnefs,  or  a perfon  continually 
founding  a horn  to  guard  againft  accidents. 
The  rapidity  of  the  motion,  with  the  found  of 
thefe  bells  and  horns,  appears  to  be  very  con- 
ducive cheerfulnefs,  for  you  feldom  fee  a 
dull  face  in  a cariole.  The  Canadians  always 
take  advantage  of  the  winter  feafon  to  vifit 
their  friends  who  live  at  a diftance,  as  travel- 
ling is  then  fo  very  expeditious  ; and  this  is 
another  circumftance  which  contributes,  pro- 
bably not  a little,  to  render  the  winter  fo  ex- 
tremely agreeable  in  their  eyes. 

Though  the  cold  is  fo  very  intenfe  in  Ca- 
nada, yet  the  inhabitants  never  fuffer  from  it, 
conflant  experience  having  taught  them  how 
to  guard  againft  it  effedlually. 

In  the  firft  place,  by  means  of  ftoves  they 
keep  their  habitations  as  warm  and  comfort- 
able as  can  be  deiired.  In  large  houfes  they 
generally  have  four  or  five  ftoves  placed  in  the 

hall. 
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hall,  and  in  the  apartments  on  the  ground 
floor,  from  whence  flues  pafs  in  different  di- 
reftions  through  the  upper  rooms.  Befides 
thefe  ftoves,  they  ; like  wife  frequently  have 
open  fires  in  the  lower  apartments;  it  is  more, 
however,  on  account  of  the  cheerful  appear- 
ance they  give  to  the  room,  than  for  the  fake 
of  the  warmth  they  communicate,  as  by  the 
ftoves  the  rooms  can  be  heated  to  any  degree. 
Left  any  cold  blafts  fhould  penetrate  from 
without,  they  have  alfo  double  doors,  and  if  the 
houfe  ftands  expofed,  even  double  windows, 
about  fix  inches  apart.  The  windows  are 
made  to  open  lengthwife  in  the  middle,  on 
hinges,  like  folding  doors,  and  where  they 
meet  they  lock  together  in  a deep  groove ; 
windows  of  this  defcription,  when  clofed,  are 
found  to  keep  out  the  cold  air  much  better 
than  the  common  faflies,  and  in  warm  weather 
they  are  more  agreeable  than  any  other  fort,  as 
they  admit  more  air  when  opened.  Nor  do 
the  inhabitants  fufferfrom  coJd  when  they  go 
abroad ; for  they  never  ftir  out  without  firft 
wrapping  themfelves  up  in  furs  from  head  to 
foot.  Their  caps  entirely  cover  the  ears,  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the 
face,  leaving  nothing  expofed  except  the  eyes 
and  nofe ; and  their  large  and  thick  cloak^  ef- 
fedually  fecurc  the  body;  befides  which  they 
v/ear  fur  gloves,  muffs,  and  fhoeSp 
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It  is  furprifing  to  fee  how  well  the  Ca- 
nadian horfes  fupport  the  cold ; after  handing 
for  hours  together  in  the  open  air  at  a time 
when  fpirits  will  freeze,  they  fet  off  as  alertly 
as  if  it  were  fummer.  The  French  Canadians 
make  no  fcruple  to  leave  their  horfes  handing 
at  the  door  of  a houfe,  without  any  covering, 
in  the  coldeh  weather,  while  they  are  them- 
felves  taking  their  pleafure.  None  of  the 
other  domehic  animals  are  as  indifferent  to  the 
cold  as  the  horfes.  During  winter  all  the  do- 
mehic animals,  not  excepting  the  poultry,  are 
lodged  together  in  one  large  hable,  that  they 
may  keep  each  other  warm  ; but  in  order  to 
avoid  the  expence  of  feeding  many  through 
the  winter,  as  foon  as  the  froh  fets  in  they 
generally  kill  cattle  and  poultry  fufficient  to 
lah  them  till  the  return  of  fpring.  The  car- 
cafes  are  buried  in  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  a heap  of  fnow,  and  as  they  are  wanted 
they  are  dug  up  ; vegetables  are  laid  up  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  they  continue  very  good 
throughout  the  whole  winter.  The  markets 
in  the  towns  are  always  fupplied  beft  at  this 
feafon,andprovifions  are  then  alfo  the  cheapeft; 
for  the  farmers  having  nothing  elfe  to  engage 
them,  and  having  a quantity  of  meat  on  hand, 
that  is  never  injured  from  being  fent  to  mar- 
ket, flock  to  the  towns  in  their  carioles  in  great 
numbers,  and  always  well  fupplied. 


The 
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The  winter  generally  continues  till  the  lat- 
ter end  of  April,  and  fome times  even  till  May, 
when  a thaw  comes  on  very  fuddenly.  The 
fnow  foon  difappears^  but  it  is  a long  time 
before  the  immenfe  bodies  of  ice  in  the  rivers 
are  diffblved.  The  fcene  which  prefents  itfelf 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  at  this  feafon  is  moft 
tremendous.  The  ice  firil  begins  to  crack 
from  fide  to  fide,  v/ith  a report  as  loud  as  that 
of  a cannon.  Afterwards,  as  the  waters  be-^ 
come  fwollen  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow,  it 
is  broken  into  pieces,  and  hurried  down  the 
ftream  v/ith  prodigious  impetuofity;  but  its 
courfe  is  often  interrupted  by  the  iflands 
and  fhallow  places  in  the  river;  one  large 
piece  is  perhaps  firft  flopped,  other  pieces 
come  drifting  upon  that,  and  at  length 
prodigious  heaps  are  accumulated,  in  fome 
places  riling  feveral  yards  above  the  level  of 
the  water.  Sometimes  thefe  mounds  of  ice  are 
driven  from  the  iflands  or  rocks,  upon  which 
they  have  accumulated,  by  the  wind,  and  are 
floated  down  to  the  fea  in  one  entire  body : if 
in  going  down  they  happen  to  ftrike  againft 
any  of  the  rocks  along  the  fliore,  the  cralh  is 
horrible : at  other  times  they  remain  in  the 
fame  fpot  w^here  they  were  firfl  formed,  and 
continue  to  obftrudt  the  navigation  of  the 
river  for  weeks  after  every  appearance  of  froft 
is  banilhed  on  Ihore ; fo  very  widely  alfo  do 
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they  frequently  extend  In  particular  parts  of 
the  river,  and  fo  folid  are  they  at  the  fame 
time,  that  in  croffing  from  {here  to  iliore,  the 
people,  inftead  of  being  at  the  trouble  of  going 
round  them,  make  direftly  for  the  ice,  difem- 
bark  upon  it,  drag  their  bateaux  or  canoes 
acrofs,  and  launch  them  again  on  the  oppofite 
fide.  As  long  as  the  ice  remains  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  no  fliips  attempt  to  pafs  up  or 
down ; for  one  of  thefe  large  bodies  of  ice  is 
equally  dangerous  with  a rock. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  vegetation  in  Canada, 
as  foon  as  the  winter  is  over,  is  moft  afton- 
ifhing.  Spring  has  fcarcely  appeared,  when 
you  find  it  is  fummer.  In  a few  days  the 
fields  are  clothed  with  the  richeft  verdure, 
and  the  trees  obtain  their  foliage.  The  vari- 
ous produdtions  of  the  garden  come  in  after 
each  other  in  quick  fucceffion,  and  the  grain 
fown  in  May  affords  a rich  harveft  by  tlie 
latter  end  of  July.  This  part  of  the  year,  in 
which  fpring  and  fiimmer  are  fo  happily 
blended  together,  is  delightful  beyond  deferip- 
tion  ; nature  then  puts  on  her  gayeft  attire;  at 
the  fame  time  the  heat  is  never  found  op» 
preflive;  it  is  feldom  that  the  mercury  in 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  then  rifcs  above 
84°:  in  July  and  Aiigufi  the  weather  becomes 
v/armer,  and  a few  days  often  intervene  when 
the  heat  is  overcoming;  during  thefe  months 

the 
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the  mercury  fometimes  rifes  to  96°.  There 
is  a great  difference,  however,  in  the  weather 
at  this  feafon  in  different  years:  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  that  I was  in  the  country,  I 
never  obferved  the  thermometer  higher  than 
8 S'";  for  the  greater  part  of  the  months  of  July 
and  Auguft  it  was  not  higher  than  80°,  and 
for  many  days  together  it  did  not  rife  beyond 
65®,  between  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

The  fall  of  the  year  is  a moft  agreeable 
feafon  in  Canada,  as  well  as  the  fummer* 

It  is  obferved,  that  there  is  in  general  a dif- 
ference of  about  three  weeks  in  the  length  of 
the  winter  at  Montreal  and  at  Quebec,  and  of 
courfe  in  the  other  feafons.  When  green 
peas,  ftrawberries,  &c.  were  entirely  gone  at 
Montreal,  we  met  with  them  in  full  feafon  at 
Quebec. 
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Inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada.— Of  the  Te?iures 
by  which  Lands  are  held.— Not  favourable 
to  the  Improvement  of  the  Country. ^Some 
Obfervations  there  on. —Advantages  of fettlmg 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  compared. — » 
Why  Emigrations  to  the  latter  Country  an 
more  general. — Defeription  of  a fourney  to 
Stoneham  Lownfip  near  Quebec  .—Defeription 
of  the  River  St.  Charles. — Of  Lake  St^ 
Charles. — Of  Stoneham  fownfoip. 

Quebec. 

y^BOUT  iive-fixths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada  are  of  French  extraftion, 
the  bulk  of  v>'hom  are  peafants,  living  upon 
the  lands  of  the  feigniors.  Amongft  the  Eng- 
iilh  inhabitants  devoted  to  agriculture,  but 
few,  however,  are  to  be  found  occupying  land 
under  feigniors,  notwithftanding  that  feveral  of 
the  feigniories  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Engliihmen  ^ the  great  majority  of  them  hold 
the  lands  which  they  cultivate  by  virtue  of 
certificates  from  the  governor,  and  thefe  people 
for  the  moil:  part  refide  in  the  weft  era  parts  of 
the  province,  bordering  upon  the  upper  parts 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

The 
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The  feigniors,  both  French  and  Englifh, 
live  in  a plain  Ample  ftyle;  for  although  the 
feigniories  in  general  are  extenfive,  but  few  of 
them  afford  a very  large  income  to  the  pro-  - 
prietors. 

The  revenues  of  a feigniory  arife  from  cer- 
tain fines  called  lods  and  vents,  which  are  paid 
by  the  vaflals  on  the  alienation  of  property, 
as  when  a farm,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  divided 
by  a vaffal,  during  his  lifetime,  amongfl:  his 
fons,  or  when  any  other  than  the  immediate 
iffue  of  a vaffal  fucceeds  to  his  eftate.  See,  &c. 
The  revenues  arife  alfo  from  certain  fines  paid 
on  the  granting  of  frefli  lands  to  the  vaffals, 
and  from  the  profits  of  the  mills  of  the  feig- 
nior,  to  which  the  vaffals  are  bound  to  fend  all 
their  corn  to  be  ground. 

This  laft  obligation  is  fometimes  extremely 
irkfome  to  the  vaffal,  when,  for  inflance,  on  a 
large  feigniory  there  is  not  more  than  one 
mill;  for  although  it  fliculd  be  ten  milesdiftant 
from  his  habitation,  and  he  could  get  his  corn 
ground  on  better  terms  clofe  to  his  own  door, 
’yet  he  cannot  fend  it  to  any  other  mill  than 
that  belonging  to  the  feignior,  under  a heavy 
penalty. 

The  extent  of  feigniorial  rights  in  Canada, 
particularly  in  what  relates  to  the  levying  of 
the  lods  and  vents,  feems  to  be  by  no  means 
clearly  afeertained,  fo  that  where  the  feignior 

happens 
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happens  to  be  a man  of  a rapacious  difpofition, 
the  vaffal  is  fometimes  compelled  to  pay  fines^ 
which^  in  juftice  perhaps,  ought  not  to 
be  demanded.  In  the  firft  provincial  affembly 
that  was  called,  this  bufinefs  was  brought  for- 
ward, and  the  equity  and  policy  was  ftrongly 
urged  by  fome  of  the  Englifh  members  that 
pofleffed  confiderable  abilities,  of  having  pro- 
per bounds  fixed  to  the  power  of  the  feigniors^ 
and  of  having  all  the  fines  and  fervices  due 
from  their  vaffals,  accurately  afcertained,  and 
•made  generally  known  ; but  the  French  mem- 
bers, a great  number  of  whom  were  themfelves 
feigniors,  being  ftrongly  attached  to  old  habits, 
and  thinking  that  it  was  conducive  to  their 
intereft,  that  their  authority  ftiould'ftill  con- 
tinue undefined,  oppofed  the  meafure  with  great 
warmth  ; and  nothing  was  done. 

Nearly  all  thofe  parts  of  Canada  which  were 
inhabited  when  the  country  was  under  French 
government,  as  well  as  the  unoccupied  lands 
granted  to  individuals  during  the  fame  period, 
are  comprized  under  different  fcigniories,  and 
thefc,  with  all  the  ufages  andcoftoms  thereto 
formerly  pertaining,  were  confirmed  to  the 
proprietaries  by  the  Quebec  bill,  which  began 
to  be  in  force  in  May  1775,;  thefe  lands, 
therefore,  are  held  by  unqueftionable  titles. 
Ail  the  wafte  lands,  however,  of.  the  crown, 
that  have  been  allotted  fince.tjie  conqueft, 
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have  been  granted  fmiply  by  certificates  of  oc- 
cupation^ or  licences,  from  the  governor,  giving 
permiffion  to  perfons  who  applied  for  thefe 
lands  to  fettle  upon  tlieni,  no  patents,  convey- 
ing a clear  poffeffion  of  them,  have  ever  been 
made  out  ; it  is  merely  by  courtefy  that  they 
are  held ; and  if  a governor  thought  proper  to 
reclaim  them  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  he 
has  only  to  fay  the  word,  and  the  titles  of  the 
occupiers  fink  into  air.  Thus  it  is,  that  al- 
though feveral  perfons  have  expended  large 
fams  of  money  in  procuring,  and  afterv/ard& 
improving  tov/nlliips  none  of  them  are  yet 
enabled  to  fell  a fingle  acre,  as  an  indemnifi- 
cation for  thefe  expences ; at  leaft  no  title  can 
be  given  with  what  is  offered  for  fale,  and  it 
is  not  therefore  to  be  fuppofed,  that  puixhafers 
of  fuch  property  wnll  eafily  be  found.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  different  proprietaries  of 
thefe  townihips  have  been  affured,  on  the  part 
of  government,  that  patents  fhall  be  granted 
to  every  one  of  them,  and  they  are  fully  per- 
fuaded,  that  thefe  will  be  made  out  fome  time 
©r  others  but  tliey  have  in  vain  waited  for  them 
for  three  years,  and  they  are  anxioufly  v/aiting 
for  them  ftill 

Different 


Trads  of  waile  land,  ufually  ten  miles  fquare.  ' 
f I received  a letter,  dated  early  in  the  year  1796,  from  a 
gentleman  in  Canada,  who  has  taken  up  one-  of  thefe  town- 
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Different  motives  have  been  affigned  for  this 
condud  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  government. 
In  the  firil  place  it  has  been  alledged,  that  the 
titles  are  withheld,  in  order  to  prevent  fpecu* 
lation  and  land-jobbing  from  rifing  to  the  fame 
height  in  Canada,  as  they  have  done  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  a notorious  fadl,  that  in  the  United 
States  land-jobbing  has  led  to  a feries  of  the 
moxl  nefarious  pra(9:ices5  whereby  numbers 
have  already  faffered,  and  by  which  ftill  greater  , 
numbers  mull  fuffer  hereafter.  By  the  ma- 
chmations  of  a few  interefted  individuals,  who 
have  contrived  by  various  methods  to  get  im- 
menfe  tradls  of  wafte  land  into  their  poffef- 
lion,  fidtitious  demands  have  been  created  in 
the  market  for  land,  the  price  of  it  has  con- 
fequently  been  enhanced  much  beyond  its  in- 

trinlic 

fhips,  which  contains  the  following  paragraph : Atprefent  the 

“ matter  remains  in  an  unfettled  Hate,  although  every  ftep  has 
been  taken  on  my  part  to  accelerate  the  completion  of  the 
bulinefs.  Mr.  D— -’s  patent,  which  was  fenthome  as  a 
« model,  is  not  yet  returned.  I received  a letter  lately  from 
««  Mr.  Secretary  R——,  in  which  he  informs  me,  that  Mr. 

G is  again  returned  to  the  furveyor’s  office,  and  he 

affares  me,  that  in  conjunflion  with  him,  he  will  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  expedite  my  obtaining  a patent.  The 
governor,  he  fays,  means  that  theland  buhnefs  Ihouidgo  for» 

‘‘  v/ard.’’ 

* There  have  been  many  inPances  in  the  United  States,  of 
a fingle  individuaPs  holding  upwards  of  three  millions  of 
acres  at  one  time,  and  fome  few  individuals  have  been  known 
to  hold  even  twice  that  quantity  at  once, 
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trinfic  worth,  and  thefe  perfons  have  then 
taken  the  opportunity  of  felling  what  they  had 
on  hand  at  an  enormous  profit.  The  wealth 
that  has  been  aceumiilated  by  particular  per- 
fons in  the  United  States,  in  this  manner,  is 
prodigious  ; and  numberlefs  others,  witnefles 
to  their  profperity,  have  been  tempted  to  make 
purchafes  of  land,  in  hopes  of  realizing  for- 
tunes in  a fimilar  way,  by  felling  out  fmall 
portions  at  an  advanced  price.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  nominal  value  of  v/afle  land  has  been 
raifed  fo  fuddenly  in  the  United  States ; for 
large  trafts,  which  ten  years  before  were  felling 
for  a few  pence  per  acre,  have  fold  in  num- 
berlefs inftances,  lately,  for  dollars  per  acre,  an 
augmentation  in  price  which  the  increafe  of 
population  alone  would  by  no  means  have 
occafioncd.  Eftates,  like  articles  of  merchan- 
dize, have  pafied,  before  they  have  ever  been 
improved,  through  the  hands  of  dozens  of 
p)eopie,  who  never  perhaps  were  within  five 
hundred  miles  of  them,  and  the  confumer  or 
farmer,  in  confequence  of  the  profits  laid  on  by 
thefe  people,  to  whom  they  have  fevcrally  be- 
longed, has  had  frequently  to  pay  a mod:  exor- 
bitant price  for  the  little  fpot  which  he  has 
purchafed 

Speculation 

* In  the  beginning  of  the  year  iyq6,  this  tralBc  was 
at  its  higheil  pitch,  and  at  this  time  General  Wafnington,  1o 
eminently  difUnguIihed  for  his  prudence  and  forefight,  per- 
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Speculation  and  land-jobbing  carried  to  fuch 
a pitch  cannot  but  be  deeaied  great  evils  in 
the  community s and  to  prevent  them  from  ex- 
tending into  Canada  appears  to  be  an  object 
well  v/oithy  the  attention  of  government  ^ but 
it  feen:5  unnecefiary  to  have  recourfe  for  that 
Txirpofe  to  the  very  exceptionable  meafure  of 
Vvithholding  a good  title  to  all  lands  granted 
by  the  crown,  a meafure  difabling  the  land- 
holder froin  taking  the  proper  (leps  to  improve 
his  dtate,  which  gives  rife  to  diferufl  and  fuf- 
picion,  and  materially  impedes  the  'grov/ing 
profperity  of  the  country. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  land-jobbing  could 
never  arrive  at  fuch  a height  in  Canada  as  to 
be  produdlive  of  fimiilar  evils  to  thofe  already 
fprung  -up  from  it  in  the  United  States,  or 
fimilar  to  thofe  farther  ones,  with  which  the 
country  is  threatened,  if  no  more  land  were 
granted  by  the  crown,  to  any  one  individual, 
than  a townfliip  of  ten  thoufand  acres  ^ or 

fh-ould 

ceiving  that  land  had  nhsn  beyond  its  actual  value,  and  per- 
fuaded  that  it  could  not  rife  higher  for  fooie  years  to  come,  ad- 
vertifed  for  fale  every  acre  of  which  he  was  poflefTed,  except 
the  farms  of  Mount  Vernon.  The  event  /hewed  how  accurate 
his  judgment  was.  In  the  clofe  of  the  year,  one  of  the  great 
land-jobbero,  diiappointed  in  his  calculations,  was  obliged  to 
abfcond  ; the  land  trade  was  fhaken  to  its  very  foundation ; 
bankruptcies  fpread  like  wildfire  from  one  great  city  to  an- 
other, ana  men  that  had  begun  to  build  palaces  found  theni- 
lelves  likely  to  have  no  better  habitation  for  a time  than  the 
gogimori  gaol. 

D d 3 
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fnould  it  be  thought  that  grants  of  fach  an  ex- 
tent even  opened  too  wide  a field  for  fpecu-  ^ 
lation,  certain  reftridlions  might  be  kid  upon 
the  grantee ; he  might  be  bound  to  improve 
liis  townfiiip  by  a claiife  in  the  patent,  in- 
validating the  fale  of  more  than  a fourth  or 
fifth  of  it,  unlefs  to  adliial  fettlers,  until  a cer- 
tain number  of  people  fhould  be  refident 
thereon  Such  a claufe  would  effedtually  pre- 
vent the  evil ; for  it  is  the  granting  of  very 
extenfive  tracts  of  wafle  lands  to  individuals, 
without  binding  them  in  any  way  to  improve 
them,  which  gives  rife  to  fpeculation  and 
land-jobbing. 

By  others  it  is  imagined,  that  the  with- 
lioldimj  of  clear  titles  to  the  lands,  is  a mea- 
fure  adopted  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  pre- 
venting a diminution  of  the  inhabitants  from 
taking  place  by  emigration. 

Not  only  townfhips  have  been  granted  by 
certificates  of  occupation,  but  alfo  numberlefs 
fmali  portions  of  land,  from  one  hundred  acres 
upwards,  particularly  in  Upper  Canada,  to 
royaliilsand  others,  who  have  at  different  pe- 
riods 

* The  plan  of  binding  every  perfon  that  fliould  take  up 
a tovvnfhip  to  improve  it,  by  providing  a certain  number  of  fet- 
tlers, has  not  wholly  efcaped  the  notice  of  government ; for 
in  the  licences  of  occupation,  by  which  each  townfhip  is  allot- 
ted, it  is  ilipulated,  that  every  perfon  ihall  provide  forty  fettlers 
for  his  townfliip  ; but  as  no  given  time  is  mentioned  for  the 
procuring  of  thefc  fettlers,  the  ftipulation  becomes  nugatory. 
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riods  emigrated  from  the  United  States.  Thefe 
people  have  all  of  them  improved  their  feveral 
allotments.  By  v/ithholding  any  better  title, 
thereforCp  than  that  of  a certificate,  they  are 
completely  tied  down  to  their  farms,  unlefs, 
indeed,  they  think  proper  to  abandon  them, 
together  with  the  fruits  of  many  years  labour, 
without  receiving  any  compenfation  whatfo- 
ever  for  fo  doing. 

It  is  not  probable,  hovv^ever,  that  thefe  peo- 
ple, if  they  had  a clear  title  to  their  lands, 
would  return  back  to  the  United  States  ; the 
royaliils,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  country 
by  the  ill  treatment  of  the  other  inhabitants, 
certainly  would  not ; nor  would  the  others, 
who  have  voluntarily  quitted  the  country,  re- 
turn, whilft  felf-interefi,  which  led  them  ori- 
ginally to  come  into  Canada,  operated  in  favour 
-of  their  remaining  there.  It  w^as  the  profped: 
of  getting  land  on  advantageous  terms,  which 
induced  them  to  emigrate  ; land  is  ftill  a 
cheaper  article  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
States  ; and  as  there  is  much  more  wafte  land 
in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter  country,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
it  will  probably  continue  fo  for  a length  of  time 
to  come.  In  the  United  States,  at  prefect,  it 
is  irnpoffible  to  get  land  vrithout  paying  for  it ; 
and  in  parts  of  the  country'  where  the  foil  is 
rich,  and  where  fome  fettlements  are  already 

D d 4 made. 
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made,  a tradl  of  land,  fafiicient  for  a mode- 
rate farm,  is  fcarcely  to  be  procured  under 
hundreds  of  dollars.  In  Canada,  however,  a 
man  has  only  to  make  application  to  govern- 
ment, and  on  his  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
he  immediately  gets  one  hundred  acres  of  ex- 
cellent uncleared  land,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  other  fettlements,  gratis  ^ and  if  able  to  im- 
prove it  diredlly,  he  can  get  even  a larger 
quantity.  But  it  is  a fadl  worthy  of  notice, 
which  baniflies  every  fufpicion  relative  to  a 
diminution  of  the  inhabitants  taking  place  by 
emigrations  into  the  States,  that  great  num- 
bers of  people  from  the  States  ad'ually  emigrate 
into  Canada  annually,  whilft  none  of  the  Ca- 
nadians, who  have  it  in  their  power  to  dif- 
pofe  of  their  property,  emigrate  into  the  United 
States,  except,  indeed,  a very  few  of  thofe 
who  have  refided  in  the  towns. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  others,  again, 
it  is  not  for  either  of  the  purpofes  already  men- 
tioned, that  clear  titles  are  withheld  to  the 
lands  granted  by  the  crown,  but  for  that  of 
binding  down  to  their  good  behaviour  the  peo- 
ple of  each  province,  more  particularly  the 
Americans  that  have  emigrated  from  the  States 
lately,  who  are  regarded  by  many  with  an  eye 
of  fufpicion,  notwithftanding  they  have  taken 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  crown.  It  is 
very  unfair,  however,  to 'imagine  that  thefe 

people 
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people  would  be  ready  to  revolt  a lecond  time 
from  Great  Britain,  if  they  were  made  ftili 
more  independent  than  they  are  now,  merely 
becaufe  they  did  fo  on  a former  occaiion,  when 
their  liberties  and  rights,  as  men  and  as  fubjedts 
of  the  Britifli  empire,  were  fo  fhamefally  difre-* 
garded  j on  the  contrary,  were  clear  titles 
granted  with  the  lands  bellowed  by  the  crown 
on  them,  and  the  other  fubjedts  of  the  pro- 
vince, inilead  of  giving  rife  to  difafFedlioo, 
there  is  every  reafon  to  think  it  would  make 
them  ftill  more  loyal,  and  more  attached  to  the 
Britiih  government,  as  no  invidious  diflinc- 
tions  could  then  be  drawn  bet^veen  the  con- 
diLion  of  the  landholders  in  the  States  and 
thofe  in  Canada.  The  material  rights  and  li- 
berties of  the  people  would  then  be  full  as  ex- 
tenlive  in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other  ; and 
as  no  poiitive  advantage  could  be  gained  by  a 
revolt,  it  is  not  likely  that  Americans,  of  all 
people  in  the  world  the  mofl  devoted  to  felf- 
intereft,  w^’ould  expofe  their  perfons  and  pro- 
perties in  fiich  an  attempt. 

If,  however,  the  Americans  from  the  States 
are  people  that  w^ould  abufe  fuch  favours  from 
the  crown,  why  were  they  admitted  into  the 
province  at  all  ? The  government  might  eafily 
have  kept  them  out,  by  refuiing  to  them  any 
grants  of  lands;  but  at  any  rate,  were  it  thought 
expedient  to  admit  them,  and  were  fuch  mea- 

fures 
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fijres  neceflary  to  keep  them  in  due  fabjedtion/ 

. it  feems  hard  that  the  fame  meafures  fhould 
be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province,  who  flood  firm  to  the  British  go- 
vernment, even  at  the  time  when  the  people 
in  every  other  part  of  the  continent  revolted. 

For  whatever  reafcn  this  fyftem,  of  not 
granting  unexceptionable  titles  with  the  land, 
vmich  the  crown  voluntarily  beftows  on  its 
faithful  fubjedl'S,  has  been  adopted,  one  thing 
appears  evident,  namely,  that  it  has  very  con- 
fiderably  retarded  the  improvement  of  both 
the  provinces ; and  indeed,  as  long  as  it  is 
continued,  they  muft  both  remain  very  back- 
v/ard  countries,  compared  with  any  of  the  ad- 
joining ftates.  Were  an  oppofite  fyflem,  how- 
ever, purfiied,  and  the  lands  granted  merely 
Vidth  fuch  reftridiions  as  v/ere  found  abfo- 
luteiy  neceflary,  in  order  to  prevent  jobbing, 
the  happy  effeds  of  a meafure  of  that  nature 
would  foon  become  vifible ; the  face  of  the 
country  would  be  quickly  meliorated,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  would  not  be  any  part  of 
North  America,  where  they  would,  after  a fiiort 
period,  be  able  to  boafl:  that  improvement  had 
taken  place  more  rapidly. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  were  the  lands  granted 
in  this  manner,  many  more  people  wmuld  an- 
nually emigrate  into  Canada  from  the  I/nited 
States  than  at  prefent^  for  there  are  numbers 

who 
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who  come  yearly  into  the  country  to  ‘^explore 
it/’  that  return  back  folely  becaufe  they  can~ 
not  get  lands  with  an  indifputable  title.  I have 
repeatedly  met  with  thefe  people  myfelf  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  have  heard  them  exprefs 
the  utmoft  difappointment  at  not  being  able 
to  get  lands  on  fuch  terms  even  for  moneys 
I have  heard  others  in  the  States  alfp  fpeak  to 
the  fame  purport  after  they  had  been  in  Ca- 
nada. It  is  highly  probable,  moreover,  that 
many  of  the  people,  who  leave  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  for  America,  would  then  be  in- 
duced to  fettle  in  Canada  inftead  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Britiili  empire  would  not,  in 
that  cafe,  lofe,  as  it  does  now,  thoufands  of 
valuable  citizens  every  year. 

What  are  the  general  inducements,  may 
here  beaiked,  to  people  to  quit  Great  Britain 
for  the  United  States  ? They  have  been  fum- 
med  up  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  letters  pub- 
lifhed  in  1794,  on  the  fubjed  of  emigrating 
to  America;  and  we  cannot  have  recourfe,  on 
the  whole,  to  better  authority. 

In  my  mind/’  he  fays,  the  fjrft  and  prin- 
cipal  inducement  to  a perfon  to  quit  Eng- 
land  for  America  is,  the  total  abfence  of  anx-^ 

U 

* Mr.  Cooper,  late  of  Manchefler,  who  emigrated  to  Ame« 
rica  with  all  iiis  family,  and  whofe  authority  has  been  very  ge- 
nerally quoted  by  the  Americans  who  have  fince  written  on  the 
fubjefl  of  emigration. 
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iety  refpedhng  the  future  fuccefs  of  a family. 
There  is  iittie  fault  to  lind  with  the  goyern.” 
ment  of  America,  that  is,  of  the  United 
States,  either  in  principle  or  practice.  There 
are  few  taxes  to  pay,  and  tliofe  are  of  ac- 
knowledged  necdhty,  and  moderate  in 
amount.  There  are  no  animofities  about  re- 
ligion,  and  it  is  a fubjeft  about  which  few 
queftions  areafked ; there  are  fev/  rehsecling 
political  men  or  political  meafures  ; the  pre- 
fent  irritation  of  men’s  minds  in  Great  Bri- 
tain,  and  the  difcordant  date  of  fociety  on 
political  accounts,  is  not  known  there. 
The  government,  is  the  government  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  people.  There  are  no 
tythes,  nor  game  laws : and  excife  laws,  upon 
fpirits  onl}G  and  fimilar  to  the  Britiih  only  in 
name.  There  are  no  great  men  of  rank,  nor 
many  of  great  riches  ; nor  have  the  rich  the 
power  of  oppreffiiig  the  lefs  rich,  for  poverty 
is  alinon;  unknown ; nor  are  the  fcreets 
crowded  with  beggars.  You  fee  no  where 
the  difgufting  and  melancholy  contraft,  fo 
common  in  Europe,  of  vice  and  filth,  and 
rags  and  yrretchednefs,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  moft  wanton  extrava- 
‘‘  gance,  and  the  mofl  ufelefs  and  luxurious  pa- 
rade  ; nor  are  the  common  people  fo  de- 
praved  as  in  Great  Britain.  Quarrels  are 
uncommon,  and  boxing  matches  unknown 

‘‘  ia 
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in  the  ftreets.  There  are  no  military  to 
keep  the  people  in  awe.  Pvobberies  are  very 
rare.  All  thefe  are  real  advantages  ; but 
great  as  they  are,  they  do  not  weigh  with 
me  fo  much  as  the  lingle  coniideration  hril 
mentioned.’' 

x^ny  perfon  that  has  travelled  generally 
through  the  United  States  muft  acknowledge, 
that  Mr.  Cooper  has  here  fpoken  vrith  great 
partiality  ; for  as  to  the  morality  and  good 
order  that  prevails  amongit  the  people,  he  has 
applied  to  all  of  them  what  only  holds  true 
with  refpedl  to  thofe  vrho  live  in  the  mod  im- 
proved parts  of  the  countiy. 

He  is  extremely  inaccurate  alfo,  in  re  pre- 
fen ting  the  people  of  the  States  as  free  fi-oni 
all  animofities  about  political  mea fares  ; on 
the  contrary,  there  is  no  country  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  perhaps,  where  party  fpirit  runs 
higher,  where  political  fubjedts  are  more  fre- 
quently the  topic  of  converfation  amongli  all 
claffes,  and  where  fach  fubjedrs  are  more  fre=’ 
quently  the  caufe  of  rancorous  difputations  and 
lading  differences  amongft  the  people.  I have 
repeatedly  been  in  towns  where  one  half  of  the 
inhabitants  W'^ould  fcarcely  deign  to  fpeak  to 
the  other  half,  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
their  political  opinions  ; and  it  is  fcarcely  ppU 
fiblc,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  to  remain  for 
a few  hours  in  a mixed  company  of  men,  with- 
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out  witneffing  feme  acriiPiOnious  difpute  from 
the  fame  caufe. 

Let  es,  however,  coaipare  the  inducements 
which  he  holds  out  to  people  in  England  to 
leave  that  country  for  America,  that  is,  for  the 
United  States,  with  the  inducements  there 
v/ould  be  to  fettle  in  Canada,  under  the  pre- 
mifed  fcppofition,  that  the  land  was  there 
granted  in  an  unexceptionable  manner. 

From  the  land  being  plentiful  in  Canada, 
and  confequently  at  a very  lov^  price,  but  likely 
to  increafe  in  value  ; whilil  in  the  States,  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  rifen  to  an  exorbitant  value, 
beyond  which  it  is  not  likely  to  rife  for  fome 
time  to  come  ; there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
a man  of  moderate  property  could  provide  for 
his  family  with  much  more  eafe  in  Canada 
than  in  the  United  States,  as  far  as  land  were 
his  objed. 

In  Canada,  alfo,  there  is  a much  greater 
opening  for  young  men  acquainted  with  any 
buiinefs  or  profeffion  that  can  be  carried  on  in 
America,  than  there  is  in  the  United  States. 
The  expence  of  fettling  in  Canada  would  be 
far  lefs  alfo  than  in  any  one  of  the  States  ; for 
in  the  former  country  the  neceffaries  and  con- 
veniencles  of  life  are  remarkably  cheap,  whilft, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  other  they  are  far  dearer 
than  in  England  ; a man  therefore  would  cer- 
tainly have  no  greater  anxiety  about  the  future 

fuccefs 
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fuccefs  of  a'  family  in  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States^  and  the  abfence  of  this  anxiety, 
according  to  Mr.  Cooper,  u the  great  mduce-- 
ment  to  fettle  in  the  States,  which  weighs  with 
him  more  than  all  other  co?2f  derations  put  to- 
gether. 

The  taxes  of  Lower  Canada  have  already 
been  enumerated  ; they  are  of  acknowledged 
neceffitv,  and  much  lower  in  amount  and  num* 
her  than  thofe  paid  in  the  Stales. 

There  are  no  aoimofities  in  Canada  about 
religion,  and  people  of  all  perfuaiions  are  on  a 
perfedl  equality  with  each  other,  except,  in« 
deed,  it  be  the  proteftant  diffenters,  who  may 
happen  to  live  on  lands  that  were  fobjedl  to 
tithes  under  the  French  government;  they 
have  to  pay  tithes  to  the  Englifli  epifcopaliaii 
clergy ; but  there  is  not  a diflenter  living  on 
tithe  lands,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  province. 
The  lands  granted  fince  the  conqueft  are  not 
liable  to  tithes.  The  Englifli  epifcopaliaii 
clergy  are  provided  for  by  the  crown  out  of  the 
' wafte  lands;  and  all  diflenters  have  fimply  to 
'pay  their  own  clergy. 

There  are  no  game  laws  in  Canada,  nor  any 
excife  laws  whatfoever. 

As  for  the  obfervatioo  made  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
in  refpeft  to  the  military,  it  is  almofl:  too  futile 
to  deferve  notice.  If  a foldier,  however,  be- 
an objedi  of  terror,  the  timid  man  will  not  find 

liimfelf 
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himfcif  at  eafe'  in  the  United  States  any  mor^ 
than  in  England,  as  he  v/ili  meet  with  foldiers 
in  New  York,  on  Governor’s  liland,  at  Mifilin 
Fort  near  Philadelphia,  at  the  forts  on  the 
North  River,  at  Niagara,  at  Detroit,  and  at 
Ofwego,  &c.  on  the  lakes,  and  all  through  the 
welter n country,  at  the  different  pofts  which 
were  ellabliflied  by  General  VVayne. 

In  every  other  refped*,  v/liat  Mr.  Cooper 
has  faid  of  the  United  States  holds  good  with 
regard  to  Canada  ; nay  more,  it  mult  certainly 
in  addition  be  allowed  by  every  unprejudiced 
perfon  that  has  been  in  both  countries,  that 
morality  and  good  order  are  much  more  con« 
fpicLious  amongll:  the  Canadians  of  every  de- 
fcription,  than  the  people  of  the  States  j 
drunkennefs  is  undoubtedly  much  lefs  com- 
mon amongfh  them,  as  is  gambling,  and  alfo 
quarrels. 

But  independent  of  tliefe  inducements  to 
fettle  in  Canada,  there  is  hill  another  circu al- 
liance, which  ought  to  weigh  greatly  with 
every  Britilh  emigrant,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion even  of  Mr.  Cooper  himfelf.  After  ad- 
vifing  his  friends  to  go  where  land  is  cheap 
and  fertile,  and  where  it  is  in  a progrefs  of 
improvement,”  he  recommends  tnern  to. 
go  fome where,  if  poiiible,/;r  the  neighbourhood 
2/*  ^ Eng/i/h,  whofe  fociety,  even  in 
America,  is  interelling  to  an  Englhli  fet- 

tier. 
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tier,  who  cannot  entirely  relinquifli  the  me-- 
moria  femporis  a5ii  that  is,  as  he  parti- 
cularly mentions  in  another  paffage,  he 
will  find  their  manners  and  converfation  far 
more  agreeable  than  thofe  of  the  Americans,’’ 
and  from  being  chiefly  in  their  company,  he 
will  not  be  fo  often  tormented  with  the  pain- 
ful reflection,  that  he  has  not  only  left,  but 
abfolutely  renounced  his  native  country,  and 
the  men  whom  he  once  held  dear  above  all 
others,  and  united  himfelf,  in  their  (lead,  wfith 
people  whofe  vain  boafls  and  ignorant  afler- 
tions,  however  harfli  and  grating  they  may 
found  to  his  ears,  he  muft  liflen  to  without 
murmuring. 

Now  in  Canada,  particularly  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  an  Englifh  fettler  would  find  him- 
felf furrounded  by  his  countrymen ; and  al- 
though his  moderate  circumfcances  fiiould 
have  induced  him  to  leave  England,  yet  he 
would  not  be  troubled  with  the  difagreeable 
rcfiedtion  that  he  had  totally  renounced  his 
native  land,  and  fwore  allegiance  to  a foreign 
power ; he  would  be  able  to  confider  with 
heartfelt  fatisfadtion,  that  he  was  living  under 
the  protedlion  of  the  country  wherein  lie  had 
dravmhis  firfl:  breath;  that  he  was  contribut- 
ing to  her  profperity,  and  the  welfare  of  many 
of  his  countrymen,  while  he  was  ameliorating 
his  own  fortune. 
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From  a due  confideratioii  of  every  one  of 
the  before  mentioned  circ  um  ft  an  ces,  it  ap- 
pears evident  to  me,  that  there  is  no  part  of 
America  fo  fuitable  to  an  Englifh  or  Irifli  fet- 
tler,  as  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  or  Quebec  in 
Canada ; and  within  twenty  miles  of  each  of 
thefe  places  there  is  ample  room  for  thou- 
fands  of  additional  inhabitants. 

I muft  not  omit  here  to  give  fome  account 
of  a new  fettlement  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quebec,  which  I and  my  fellow  travellers 
vifited,  in  company  with  fome  neighbouring 
gentlemen,  as  it  may  in  fome  degree  tend  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  what  I have  faid  refpe6l- 
ing  the  impolicy  of  withholding  indifputable 
titles  to  the  lands  lately  granted  by  the  crown, 
and  as  it  may  ferve  at  the  fame  time  to  fhew 
how  many  eligible  fpots  for  new  fettlements, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
city. 

We  fet  off  from  Quebec  in  calafhes,  and 
following,  with  a little  deviation  only,  the 
courfe  of  the  River  St.  Charles,  arrived  on 
the  Margin  of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name, 
about  twelve  miles  diftant  from  Quebec. 

The  River  St.  Charles  flows  from  the  lake 
into  the  bafon,  near  Quebec ; at  its  mouth  it 
is  about  thirty  yards  wide,  but  not  navigable 
for  boats,  except  for  a few  miles  up,  owing  to 
the  numerous  rocks  and  falls.  In  the  fpring 
8 of 
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of  the  year,  when  it  is  much  fwollen  by  floods, 
rafts  have  been  condudted  down  the  whole 
way  from  the  lake,  but  this  has  not  been  ac- 
compliflied  without  great  difficulty,  fome 
danger,  and  a confiderable  lofs  of  time  in  paf- 
fing  the  different  portages.  The  diflance 
from  the  lalce  to  Quebec  being  fo  fhort,  land 
carriage  muff  always  be  preferred  to  a water 
conveyance  along  this  river,  except  it  be  for 
timber. 

The  courfe  of  the  St.  Charles  is  very  irre- 
gular; in  fome  places  it  appears  almofl:  ftag- 
nant,  whilft  in  others  it  (hoots  with  wonder- 
ful impetuofity  over  deep  beds  of  rocks. 
The  views  upon  it  are  very  romantic,  parti- 
cularly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lorette,  a 
village  of  the  Huron  Indians,  where  the  river, 
after  falling  in  a beautiful  cafcade  over  a ledge 
of  rocks,  winds  through  a deep  dell,  (haded 
on  each  fide  with  tall  trees. 

The  face  of  the  country  between  Quebec 
and  the  lake  is  extremely  pleafing,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  wdiere  the  fettle- 
ments  are  numerous,  well  cultivated ; but  as 
you  retire  from  it,  the  fettlements  become 
fewer  and  fewer,  and  the  country  of  courfe 
appears  wilder.  From  the  top  of  a hill,  about 
half  a mile  from  the  lake,  which  commands 
a fine  view  of  that  and  the  adjacent  country, 
pot  more  than  five  or  fix  houfes  are  to  be 
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feen,  and  beyond  thefe,  there  is  no  fettlement 
befide  that  on.  Stoneham  townfhip,  the  one 
under  immediate  notice. 

On  arriving  at  the  lake,  we  found  two 
canoes  in  waiting  for  us,  and  we  embarked  on 
board  them. 

Lake  St.  Charles  is  about  four  miles  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  its  breadth  on  an  average 
about  three  quarters  of  a mile.  It  confifts  of 
two  bodies  of  water  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  : 
they  communicate  together  by  a narrow  pafs, 
through  which  a fmart  current  fets  towards, 
Quebec.  The  feenery  along  the  lower  part 
of  the  lake  is  uninterefting,  but  along  the 
upper  part  of  it,  the  views  are  highly  pidlu- 
refque,  particularly  upon  a firfl:  entrance 
through  the  pafs.  The  lake  is  here  inter- 
fperfed  with  large  rocks ; and  clofe  to  the 
water  on  one  fide,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
rocks  and  trees  appear  blended  together  in 
the  mofl  beautiful  manner.  The  fhores  are 
bold  and  richly  ornamented  with  hanging 
woods ; and  the  head  of  the  lake  being  con- 
cealed from  the  view  by  feveral  little  promon- 
tories, you  are  led  to  imagine  that  the  body  of 
water  is  far  more  extenfive  than  in  reality. 
Towards  the  upper  end,  the  view  is  termi- 
nated by  a range  of  blue  hills,  which  appear 
at  a diftance,  peeping  over  the  tops  of  the  tall 
trees.  When  a few  fettlements  come  to  be 
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made  here,  open  to  the  lake,  for  the  land  bor- 
dering upon  it  is  quite  in  its  natural  Hate,  this 
muft  indeed  be  a heavenly  little  fpot. 

The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  lake  is  about 
eight  feet,  in  fome  places  more,  in  others 
lefs.  The  water  is  clear,  and  as  feveral  fmall 
ftreams  fall  into  it,  to  fupply  what  runs  off 
by  the  River  St.  Charles,  it  is  kept  conftantly 
in  a ftate  of  circulation ; but  it  is  not  well 
tailed,  owing,  as  is  conceived,  to  the  bottom 
being  in  fome  parts  overgrown  with  weeds. 
Prodigious  numbers  of  bull  frogs,  however, 
are  found  about  the  fhores,  which  fhews  that 
fprings  of  good  water  abound  near  it,  for  thefe 
creatures  are  never  met  with  but  where  the 
water  is  of  a good  quality. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  lake  we  landed, 
and  having  proceeded  for  about  half  a mile 
over  fome  low  ground  bare  of  trees,  from 
being  annually  flooded  on  the  diffolution  of 
the  fnow,  we  flruck  into  the  woods.  Here  a 
road  newly  cut  foon  attradled  our  attention, 
and  folio v/ing  the  courfe  of  it  for  a mile  or 
two,  we  at  lafl:  efpied,  through  a fudden  open- 
ing between  the  trees,  the  charming  little  fet- 
tlemeot. 

The  dwelling  houfe,  a neat  boarded  little 
manfion  painted  white,  together  with  the  of- 
fices, were  fituated  on  a fmall  eminence;  to 
the  right,  at  the  bottom  of  the  flope,  flood  the 
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barn,  the  largelT:  in  all  Canada,  with  a farm 
j^ard  exadly  in  the  Englifh  ftjde ; behind  the 
barn  was  laid  out  a neat  garden,  at  the  bottom 
of  which,  over  a bed  of  gravel,  ran  a purling 
ftream  of  the  pureft  water,  deep  enough,  ex- 
cept in  a very  dry  feafon,  to  float  a large 
canoe.  A fmall  lawn  laid  down  in  grafs  ap- 
peared in  front  of  the  iioiife,  ornamented  with 
clumps  of  pines,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  were 
about  fixty  acres  of  cleared  land.  The  com- 
mon method  of  clearing  land  in  America  is 
lo  grub  up  all  the  bruihwood  and  fmall  trees 
merely,  and  to  cut  down  the  large  trees  about 
two  feet  above  the  ground^;  the  remaining 
flumps  rot  in  from  flx  to  ten  years,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  timber^  in  the  mean  time 
the  farmer  ploughs  between  them  the  beft 
way  he  can,  and  where  they  are  very  numer- 
ous, he  is  fometimes  obliged  to  ufe  even  the 
fpade  or  the  hoe  to  turn  up  the  foil.  The 
lands,  however,  at  this  fettlement  had  been 
cleared  in  a different  manner,  for  the  trees  and 
roots  had  all  been  grubbed  up  at  once.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  is  extremely  expenfive, 
fo  that  few  of  thofe  deftined  to  make  new  fet- 
tlements  could  afford  to  adopt  it ; and,  more- 
over, it  has  not  been  accurately  proved  that 
it  is  the  moft  profitable  one;  but  the  appear- 
ance of  lands  fo  cleared  is  greatly  fuperior  to 
thofe  cleared  in  the  common  method. 
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In  another  refpe£l  alfo  the  lands  at  this  fet« 
tlement  had  been  cleared  in  afuperior  manner 
to  what  is  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  Ame- 
rica ^ for  large  clumps  of  trees  were  left  ad- 
joining to  the  houfe,  and  each  field  was  en- 
circled with  viood,  whereby  the  crops  were 
fecured  from  the  bad  effeds  of  ilorms.  The 
appearance  of  cultivated  fields  thus  fitaated,  as 
it  were,  in  the  miidft  of  a foreft,  was  incon- 
ceivably beautifuL 

The  economy  of  this  little  farm  equalled 
its  beauty.  The  fields,  neatly  fenced  in  and 
furnithed  with  handfome  gates,  were  cultivated 
according  to  the  Norfolk  iyftem  of  huPoandry, 
and  had  been  brought  to  yield  the  moft  plenti- 
ful crops  of  every  different  fort  of  grain ; the 
farm  yard  was  filled  with  as  fine  cattle  as  could 
be  feen  in  any  country  5 and  the  dairy  afforded 
excellent  butter,  and  abundance  of  good 
cheefe. 

Befides  the  dwelling-hoofe  before  mention- 
ed, there  were  feveral  log-houfes  on  different 
parts  of  this  ferm,  inhabited  by  the  people 
who  were  engaged  in  clearing  the  land,  AH 
thefe  ^ appeared  delighted  with  the  fituation ; 
nor  were  fuch  of  them  as  had  come  a fhort 
time  before  from  England,  at  all  difpleafed 
with  the  climate ; they  informed  me,  that  they 
had  enjoyed  perfect  health  from  the  moment 
of  their  landing,  and  found  no  inconvenience 
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frod:  the  intenfe  cold  of  the  winter  feafon, 
which  appears  fuch  an  infuperable  objedliofi 
to  many  againft  fettling  in  Canada. 

This  fettlement,  together  with  the  towii^ 
lliip  it  is  fituated  upon^  are  the  property  of  a 
clergyman  formerly  refident  at  Quebec.  The 
towniliip  is  ten  miles  fquare,  commencing 
where  the  moft  remote  of  the  old  feigniories 
end,  that  is,  within  eighteen  miles  of  the  city 
of  Quebec ; but  though  within  this  fhort 
didance  of  a large  city,  it  was  almoft  totally 
unknown  until  about  five  or  fix  years  ago, 
when  the  prefent  proprietor,  with  a party  of 
Indians  and  a few  friends,  fet  out  himfelf  to 
examine  the  quality  of  the  lands.  They  proved 
to  be  rich  ; the  timber  was  luxuriant ; the  face 
of  the  country  agreeably  diverfified  with  hill 
and  dale,  interfperfed  with  beautiful  lakes,  and 
interfered  by  rivers  and  mill  ftreams  in  every 
direction.  Situated  alfo  within  fix  miles  of  old 
fettlements,  through  which  there  were  efta- 
blifhed  roads,  being  convenient  to  a market  at 
the  capital  of  Canada,  and  within  the  reach  of 
fociety  at  lead:  as  agreeable,  if  not  more  fo, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  all  America,  nothing 
feemed  wanting  to  render  it  an  eligible  fpot  for 
a new  fettlement ; accordingly  the  proprietor 
made  application  to  government;  the  land  was 
furveyed,  the  townfiiip  marked  out,  and  it  was 
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allotted  to  him  merely,  however,  by  a certifi-^ 
cate  of  occupation. 

Several  other  gentlemen,  charmed  with  the 
excellent  quality  and  beautiful  difpolition  of 
the  lands  in  this  part  of  the  country,  have 
taken  up  adjoining  to wnfliips  ; but  at  none  of 
them  have  any  fettlements  been  made,  nor  is 
it  probable  that  any  will  be,  until  the  proprie- 
taries get  better  titles  : indeed,  it  has  excited 
the  furprife  of  a numerous  fet  of  people  in  the 
province,  to  fee  even  the  little  fettlement  I 
have  fpoken  of,  eftabliflied  on  land  held  under 
fuch  a tenure. 

That  unexceptionable  titles  may  be  fpeedily 
made  out  to  thefe  lands,  is  fincerely  to  be 
hoped  ; for  may  we  not,  whenever  that  mea- 
fure  fhall  take  place,  expedl  to  fee  thefe 
beautiful  provinces,  that  have  fo  long  remain- 
ed almoft  unknown,  riling  into  general  no- 
tice ? May  we  not  then  expedt  to  behold  them 
increafing  rapidly  in  population,  and  making 
hafty  ftrides  towards  the  attainment  of  that 
degree  of  profperity  and  confcquence,  which 
their  foil,  climate,  and  many  other  natural  ad- 
vantages, have  fo  eminently  qualified  them  for 
enjoying  ? And  furely  the  empire  at  large 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  fuch  a change 
in  the  date  of  Canada ; for  as  the  country  in- 
creafed  in  population,  it  would  increafe  in 
VoL,  I,  F f riches. 
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riches,  and  there  would  then  be  a proportion- 
able  greater  demand  for  Englifli  manufac- 
tures ; a ftill  greater  trade  would  alfo  be  car- 
ried on  then  between  Canada  and  the  Weft 
Indies  than  at  prefent,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  both  countries  ^ •,  a circumftance  that 
would  give  employment  to  a greater  number 
of  Britilh  ftiips : as  Canada  alfo  increafed  in 
wealth,  it  would  be  enabled  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  its  own  government,  which  at  pre- 
fent falls  fo  heavily  upon  the  people  of  Great 
Britain : neither  is  there  reafon  to  imagine 
that  Canada,  if  allowed  to  attain  fuch  a ftate 
of  profperity,  would  be  ready  to  difunite  her- 
felf  from  Great  Britain,  fuppoling  that  Great 
'Britain  fhould  remain  as  powerful  as  at  pre- 
fent, and  that  Canada  continued  to  be  go- 
verned with  mlldnefs  and  wifdom;  for  £he 
need  but  turn  towards  the  United  States,  to  be 
convinced  that  the  great  mafs  of  her  people 
were  in  the  polfeffion  of  as  much  happinefs 

and 

* All  thofe  articles  of  American  produce  in  demand  in  the 
Weft  Indies  may  be  had  on  much  better  terms  in  Canada  than 
in  the  United  States;  and  if  the  Canadian  merchants  had 
fufticient  capitals  to  enable  them  to  trade  thither  largely,  there 
can  hardly  be  a doubt  but  that  the  people  of  the  Britifti  Weft 
Indian  ifles  would  draw  their  fupplies  from  Canada  rather  than 
from  any  other  part  of  America.  The  few  cargoes  at  prefent 
fent  from  Quebec,  always  command  a preference  in  the  Weft 
Indian  markets  over  thofe  fent  from  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 
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and  liberty  as  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try; and  that  whatever  the  might  lofe  by 
expofing  herfelf  to  the  horrors  of  a fanguinary 
war,  £he  could  gain  no  eiTential  or  immediate 
advantages  whatfoever,  by  alTerting  her  own 
independence. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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